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She evades all close-ups . . . Dingy teeth and tender gums 
destroy her charm... She ignored "PINK TOOTH BRUSH" 


rr’s only human na- 
_L ture to wait breath- 
lessly for such a lovely girl to turn her 
proud head— to reward your admiration 
with the glory of her smile! 

And it’s only human nature to resent 
it, like a physical blow, when she does 
turn, when she does smile— and all her 
loveliness turns to ashes! For when a 
smile betrays dull and dingy teeth— ten- 
der and ailing gums— no glory of eyes or 
hair can save loveliness. 

NEVER NEGLECT "PINK TOOTH BRUSH" 

Too many soft foods . . .too little work and 
resistance for the natural health of our 


teeth and gums— there are the' reasons 
why that dental warning “pink tooth 
brush” is so often in evidence. 

And for the sake of your own loveli- 
ness and your own health— if you see that 
“tinge of pink” on your own tooth brush, 
see your dentist. You may be in for serious 
trouble. But he is far more likely to ex- 
plain the menace of our “modern menus” 
—to tell you to take better care of your 
gums, to give them more exercise. And he 
may tell you— he often does— to switch to 
Ipana Tooth Paste and massage. 

Play safe— get Ipana today. Eub a lit- 


tle extra Ipana into 
your gums every time 
you brush your teeth! For Ipana is es- 
pecially designed to help your gums as 
well as clean your teeth. You’ll soon no- 
tice an improvement in the health of 
your gums. New circulation wakens lazy 
tissues. Gums grow stronger. They feel 
firmer. They look better. And they’ll cer- 
tainly be far safer from the threat and 
danger of serious gum troubles. 

The first ten days of Ipana and mas- 
sage will show an improvement. And 
thirty days will convince you that you 
should have changed to this modern, sen- 
sible health measure long ago. 
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General Electric makes a 10 cent lamp, 
too! It is the best lamp you can buy at the 
price. 7V2y 15, 30 and 60-watt sizes. Each 
dime lamp is marked like this . . [j E 
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Often a bridesmaid but never a bride 

, „„„ have it. And even yo 


r?DNA’S case was really .pg ™ 

life than ever. , . , 

She was often a bridesmaid bnt never a bride. 


That’ 


, the insidious thing about halitosis (unpleasant breath). You, 


yourself, rarely know when you have it. And even your closest 

the regular use of Listerine we ll-known antiseptic that has been in 
'for® sulcal dressings, possesses these unusual proper- 

^s^==^^“ stio “ is ' Mo - 






If you like Listenne Antiseptic, chances are you II like 
Listerine Tooth Paste. 162 brushings in the big, double- 
size tube, 40 i. Regular size, 25*. 


PHn 
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Louis BROMFIELD, we are glad 

to say, contributes his distinguished 
fiction exclusively to Cosmopolitan . . . 
which is one way of announcing that 
his recent travels in India have resulted 
in a novel in which jaded English aris- 
tocrats are shown against a background 
of Indian life. He has sent us from 
Senlis, France, the final 
sections of this novel, 
which bears the mysterious 
title “Bitter Lotus.” We 
shall publish it soon. 

It is the story of a man 
and woman who find each 
other in spite of all ob- 
stacles, and the sorrow 
through which they must 
pass is explained by the 
queer, wise doctor in these 
words: "It is the fault of 
so many people and so 
many things. It began long 
ago . . 


W hen a person pays a quarter for 
a magazine it means a definite 
appreciation of its value. The twenty- 
five-cent Cosmopolitan has passed the 
eighteen hundred thousand mark in cir- 
culation. This magazine you hold in 
your hands reaches a greater number 
of readers than ever before in its history. 


O n our desk is the manuscript of a 
brand-new murder novel by Rufus 
King. In the second sentence Mr. King 
discloses a corpse named Mr. Worth- 
ington, on a marble bench in a closed 
house. And pretty soon along conies 
Lieutenant Valcour, of the New York 
Police, and YOU know what THAT 
means in the way of ex- 
citement. The name of the 
story is “Crime of Vio- 
lence,” and we shall pub- 
lish it soon. 

Rufus King handed in 
the manuscript, and then 
betook himself to sea. He 
had read Eleanor Early’s 
article, “The Virgin Is- 
lands,” in our April issue, 
and found her description 
so fascinating that now he 
has gone to find out for 
himself — a Cosmopolitan 
author on a Cosmopolitan- 
suggested trip ! 


P ublishers’ Weekly an- 
nounces officially that 
Lloyd C. Douglas’ novel, 
“Green Light,” which ap- 
peared first in Cosmopoli- 
tan, was 1935’s best-selling 
novel. 


L eaping up New York’s 
Fifth Avenue one day 
last summer we saw in the 
window of a huge book- 
store a sign reading: 

"First Editions of Books That Have 
Made Motion Pictures.” 

We stopped and saw many titles that 
had been published first in Cosmopoli- 
tan, and wished we had our own show 
window. Li it we would put any copy 
of the magazine, and over it a proud, 
clear sign reading: 

“First Publication of Novels and Stor- 
ies That Will Make Motion Pictures.” 

In the first twenty-eight weeks of this 
year twenty-two Cosmopolitan stories 
were bought for the screen, almost one 
a week. The modern lively art of the 
motion picture finds in each issue stories 
that because of their romance and ex- 
citing drama are “movie naturals.” 


Ritchie Cooper's illustration for Adela Rogers St. 

Johns' novelette "Angle Shooter," coming soon. 

I Lie most important thing in learn- 

A ing how to write successfully is 
just three words,” Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart says. “CHOICE OF THEME. 
Learn what interests people, and tell 
about it sincerely.” 

For a short story, “Experiment in 
Youth,” which we shall publish soon, 
Mrs. Rinehart chose a particularly 
poignant theme, the efforts of a father 
and mother to keep up with their only 
son and his young bride. She describes 
the nostalgia for the years gone by 
which every one of us, young or old, 
must feel. Her characters learn, and her 
readers will learn also, that if you wish 
the joys of youth, you must be ready 
to accept its burdens. 


P arker Morell, whose 
“Diamond Jim Brady” 
developed into three major 
successes — first in Cosmo- 
politan, then as a best- 
selling book, finally as a 
moving picture — has writ- 
ten the story of Bob Chan- 
ler under the title "The 
Grand Bohemian.” Cosmo- 
politan will publish it soon 
as a nonfiction feature, 
complete in one issue. 
Chanler was one of the most talked- 
about men of his time. His name was 
constantly appearing in the headlines. 

To Chanler’s “House of Fantasy” 
came the great of the earth, and every- 
body else, too, unless Bob Chanler hap- 
pened to take a dislike to them. In that 
case, he often threw them downstairs, 
whether they were prince or pauper. He 
was a loud, gigantic man, an artist, with 
the face of a satyr and the eyes of a 
saint. 

His biographer, Parker Morell, was 
Rudy Vallee’s college roommate. He 
studied architecture and engineering. 
His present hobbies are golf and pho- 
tography. What do you suppose there 
( Continued on page 6) 


As this is written, Cos- 
mopolitan’s Rex 
Beach is on his way to 
Montreal lor a luncheon 
with Cabinet members and 
leaders of Canadian busi- 
ness. He leaves directly 
after the luncheon on an 
exploring expedition into 
wild country to get 
material for Cosmopolitan 
articles and stories. 


C oming soon — a happy, 
snappy piece by the 
poet, Stephen Vincent 
Benet, in the form of a short 
story, with the engaging 
title “The $100 Necktie.” 
In it Mr. Benet shows de- 
lightfully that hen-houses 
are more than Riviera 
villas, and a humble heart 
sweeter than braggadocio 
in the eyes of the rich. 
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All the Immortal Tales of America’s Favorite 



JjSttZEl 

RD lTio N 


MAIL TODAY— Read 0. HENRY Free 


Complete in ONE Volume 

READ these 273 

THRILLING STORIES 

FREE ! 


A $ 5.00 VOLUME for only $ 1 . 00 ! 

Begin any O. Henry story and you will read it through to the end! He 
captures your imagination at the start, sweeps you on through one ex- 
citing adventure after another, and leaves you breathless with astonish- 
ment and delight. 

Think of getting EVERY ONE of the stories ever written by the greatest 
story-teller in American literature! You get all the romance and pathos of 
“A Service of Love,” all the humor of “The Rubaiyat of a Scotch High- 
ball,” all the drama of “The Furnished Room,” all the sheer enjoyment of 
273 immortal tales — hours and hours of delightful reading. 

Formerly published in a many- volume edition at a good high price, ALL 
of O. Henry’s stories, his poems and essays, with biographical information 
about the author, can now be yours in ONE exquisite volume of 1400 
pages! Clearly printed and beautifully bound in rich deep blue cloth ar- 
tistically stamped in gold, regular value $5.00. But our special offer gives 
you this great book for only $1.00 if you act promptly ! You send no 
money now and none at all if after FREE EXAMINATION you don’t 
think this is even more of a book bargain than we say it is. 


DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
MEMBERSHIP is FREE 


and it brings you AMAZIXG BARGAINS LIKE THIS 

The plan of the Club is simplv this: Upon receipt of the attached coupon you will be sent 
I he Complete Works of O. Henry." With this book will be the current issue of the free 
monthly magazine called "The Bulletin,” which is sent exclusively to members of the 
Club. This Bulletin describes the next month’s selection and reviews about thirty other 
books available to members only for $1.00 each. If, after reading the description of next 
month s selection, the member does not wish to purchase the book for $1.00, two weeks’ 
time is given in which to write the Club so that the book will not be included in the auto- 
matic monthly shipment and to request an alternate selection if it is desired. Thus, mem- 
bers a re privileged to purchase as many or as few books as they wish at the special price 
of $ 1 .00 each. 

Dollar Book Club books are selected from the best modern books — the best fiction, biog- 
riphy, travel, etc., by the best authors. In past months the Club has offered books bv 
Sinclair Lewis, Edna Ferber, W. Somerset Maugham. William McFee, H. G. Wells, Ellen 
Glasgow, Hugh Walpole, and many other great writers. The Dollar Book Club books are 
always in the “original format” which sold for Z l / 2 to 5 times as much. 

70,000 discriminating readers have enthusi- 
astically accepted free membership in this 
money-saving Club. This huge membership 
of men and women enables the Club to offer 
book values unsurpassed bv anv other 
method of book buying. And the member- 
ship which brings you these bargains is 


When the 


Rattlesnake 


Struck 


"Judge: When you sent me up for 
four years you called me a rattlesnake. 
Maybe I am one — anyhow you hear me 
rattling now. One year after I got to the 
pen. my daughter died of — well they 
said it was poverty and the disgrace 
together. You’ve got a daughter. Judge, 
and I'm going to make you know how it 
feels to lose one. I'm free now, and I 
guess I’ve turned rattlesnake all right. 
Look out when I strike!” 

What a beginning for a story — and 
what a STORY! DON'T miss it! 


C °Jpi E 

MPlete 

w orks 

0 r 0F 

> ^F-NRY 


Gef 5250 to 55oo 
Books 

for only V | 


TAKE THEM 
ONLY IF AND 
WHEN YOU 
WANT THEM 


Read these famous 
O. Henry Tales! 

The Skylight Room 
Lost on Dress Parade 
A Blackjack Bargainer 
The Ransom of Red Chief 
The Green Door 
The Cop and the Anthem 
A Lickpenny Lover 
Tamales 

The Caliph and the Cad 
The Enchanted Kiss 
A Harlem Tragedy 
The Fool Killer 
A Sacrifice Hit 
Past One at Rooney's 
A Philistine in Bohemia 
Cherchez la Femme 
Handbook of Hymen 
The Brief Debut of Tildy 
Transients in Arcadia 
The Shocks of Doom 
Man About Town 
From the Cabby’s Seat 
and 251 More! 


D °Ran 


SEND NO MONEY 

Just Mail the Coupon 

May we prove to you that Dollar Book Club 
values are really amazing? Let us send you 
for free examination the great ILOO value — 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF O. 

HENRY. When vou see this splendid book and think of owning 
it for only $1.00 you will realize the value of free membership 
in this popular Club. This is a demonstration at our risk ana 
expense. If you are not delighted with the book and surprised 
at this sensational bargain you may return the book and owe 
nothing. Don’t miss this opportunity to get a FRFF MEMBER- 
SHIP in this money-saving Club. Mail the coupon now. 

DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 

DEPT. 11-C, GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


Read “The Complete Works of 0. Henry” Free 

DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
Dept. IIC. Garden City, New York 

Please enroll me free for one year as a Dollar Book 
Club member and send me at once ''The Complete 
Works of O. Henry" which I will examine and read 
free for three days. With this book will come my 
first issue of the free monthly Club magazine called 
"The Bulletin." describing the one dollar bargain 
book for the following month and several other alter- 
nate bargains. Each month I am to have the privilege 
of notifying you in advance if I do not wish the 
following month's selection and whether or not I wish 
to purchase any of the alternate bargains at the spe- 
cial Club price of $1 each. 

If I keep “The Complete Works of O. Henry” I 
will send you $1. plus a few cents handling and 
shipping charges, as full payment. The purchase of 
books is entirely voluntary on my part. I do not have 
to accept a book every month or a minimum during 
■ ray year's membership. And I pay nothing except 

I $1.00 for each selection received, plus a few cents 
handling and shipping costs. 

Name 

Street and No 

3 City State 

^^ccupation 
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( Continued from page 4) 

is in those interests to give him his 
understanding of such lusty, colorful 
characters as Diamond Jim Bradv and 
Bob Chanler? 


E ager people, young in years or in 
ideas, wanting to discover the fas- 
cinating world, wanting to read best- 
sellers first and top-rank short stories, 
people in the “Age of Accumulation,” 
accumulating ideas and possessions — 
these are the readers of Cosmopolitan. 

In the “Age of Accumulation” more 
houses are built, more babies born, 
more radios, cars, refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners bought than in any other 
period. Recent studies show an amaz- 
ingly large concentration of “accumula- 
tors” in Cosmopolitan’s readership. But, 
after all, it is not surprising, because 
the magazine is edited for just this type 
of eager, go-ahead person. 


W e saw a man stand up in a 
crowded courtroom. The judge 
was not on the bench, and the tension 
of a long trial eased as spectators and 
newspapermen moved about and talked. 

He stood silent, his blue eyes bleak 
behind glasses. It was Damon Runyon 
in the Flemington, N. J., courtroom, 
the great modern reporter doing one of 
the greatest jobs of reporting a metro- 
politan newspaper has ever seen. 

As keenly as he watched that trial 
Damon Runyon watches football games 
each autumn. He is writing a football 
story for Cosmopolitan now, and says 
about it : “Football has become the big- 
gest betting game in the world. During 
the season it is the main topic of con- 
versation among the guys and dolls of 
Broadway. The hero of my story plays 
on the team — but the atmosphere is pure 
Broadway.” 

James Montgomery Flagg has made 
an excellent portrait of Damon Runyon. 
We reproduce it below. 



EACH PIECE INDIVIDUALLY WRAPPED 
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MERICAN... every drop 


cKuxl^oneA 

A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES - qZ P 


Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated, Louisville & Baltimore, 
makers of Four Roses (94 proof). Old Oscar Pepper (90 proof), 
Mattingly & Moore (90 proof) — all blends of straight whiskies. 


'SI C/ENTLE MAN'S -WHISKEY SINCE 1S63 


Ld OR OVER 70 years, Paul Jones has been made 
slowly . . . distilled in the costly, old-fashioned 
American way . . . with plump golden-ripe American 
grain . . . with clear, sparkling American limestone 
water . . . and with steadfast fidelity to time- 
honored American whiskey traditions. 

Paul Jones is all whiskey — American, every drop 
— and you’d search the wide world over to match 
its gloriously rich, hearty flavor! 


This advertisement does not offer this “product tor sale in dry States: it is offered tor sale only in compliance with all State and Federal Statutes. 
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HOW COSMOPOLITAN 'lillJO ( 

[i 1 c IT" 

< 2 * READERS*U$E J 

fcLL> 1 * 



*We'd be glad to hear of any interesting experience with "Who Sells It" that you have had 


C EE in Cosmopolitan what you want to buy — look for the telephone symbol — consult this list for the 
^ "who sells it" office in your city. A courteous voice gives you the names of several convenient 
dealers. Save time, save money, save steps. (If you do not live near these cities, write to Cosmopolitan.) 


WHOJELLSIT 

See page 8 


AKRON. OHIO 
ALBANY. N. Y. 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
BALTIMORE. MD. 
BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 
BOSTON. MASS. 


Hemlock 5120 
3-6700 
7433 
Hemlock 6302 
5-0195 
Plaza 2272 
7-4093 
Hancock 0204 


HUNTINGTON. W. VA. 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 
JACKSONVILLE. FLA. 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 
JERSEY CITY. N. J. 
KANSAS CITY. MO. 
LANSING. MICH. 
LEXINGTON. KY. 


23507 
Talbot 0216 
7-1448 

Pennsylvania 6-6666 
Journal Square 2-4360 
Valentine 7134 
2-0625 
7276 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
PHOENIX. ARIZ. 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 
PORTLAND. ME. 
PORTLAND. ORE. 
PROVIDENCE. R. I. 
READING. PA. 
RICHMOND. VA. 
ROANOKE. VA. 


Locust 7800 
4-3432 
Court 2360 

2- 0846 
Broadway 0506 

Gaspee 3333 

3- 4662 

4- 7031 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

4-3145 

LINCOLN. NEB. 

F- 1220 

ROCHESTER. N. Y. 

Glenwood 1402 

BRONX. N. Y. 

Pennsylvania 6-6666 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

6071 

SACRAMENTO. CALIF. 

Capitol 2780 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Pennsylvania 6-6666 

LONG BEACH. CALIF. 

811-68 

ST. LOUIS. MO. 

Grand 1160 

CUFFALO, N. Y. 

Grant 5935 

LOS ANGELES. CALIF. 

Trinity 3076 

ST. PAUL. MINN. 

Midway 6181 

CAMDEN. N. J. 

5720 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Wabash 3027 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

Wasatch 4525 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

3-1015 

LOWELL, MASS. 

9112 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Fannin 6912 

CHICAGO. ILL. 

Franklin 7100 

MEMPHIS. TENN. 

7-4601 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Douglas 5300 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Parkway 5644 

MIAMI. FLA. 

3-2155 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 

4-3380 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Prospect 2020 

MILWAUKEE. WIS. 

Marquette 0610 

SCRANTON PA. 

5589 

COLUMBUS. OHIO 

University 4152 

MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 

Midway 6181 

SEATTLE. WASH. 

Eliott 6662 

COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 

Jackson 7319 

MOBILE, ALA. 

Dexter 4027 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

6-7241 

DALLAS. TEX. 

3-2518 

NASHVILLE. TENN. 

6-1697 

SYRACUSE. N. Y. 

2-1167 

DAVENPORT. IA. 

2-2603 

NEWARK. N. J. 

Market 2-1313 

TACOMA. WASH. 

Broadway 3166 

DAYTON. OHIO 

Randolph 961 1 

NEW HAVEN. CONN. 

6-5005 

TOLEDO. OHIO 

Main 6831 

DENVER. COL. 

Main 6669 

NEW ORLEANS. LA. 

Franklin 4142 

TOPEKA. KAN. 

8568 

DES MOINES. IOWA 

5-1127 

NEW YORK. N. Y. 

Pennsylvania 6-6666 

TRENTON. N. J. 

6348 

DETROIT. MICH. 

Trinity 2-8000 

NORFOLK. VA. 

21576 

TROY, N. Y. 

5920 

EVANSTON. ILL. 

Greenleaf 6020 

OAKLAND. CALIF. 

Hi gate 1242 

TULSA. OKLA. 

7231 

EVANSVILLE, IND. 

2-6201 

OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLA. 

5-4100 

UTICA. N. Y. 

4-3212 

FLINT, MICH. 

3-8663 

OMAHA. NEB. 

Jackson 7319 

WASHINGTON. D. C. 

National 8030 

FORT WAYNE, IND. 

Anthony 9126 

PASADENA. CALIF. 

Terrace 8148 

WICHITA, KAN. 

2-4429 

FORT WORTH. TEX. 

4-4232 

PASSAIC. N. J. 

2-0391 

WILMINGTON. DEL. 

3-2011 

GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. 

9-4485 

PATERSON. N. J. 

Sherwood 2-6282 

WORCESTER. MASS. 

3-2928 

HARTFORD. CONN. 

2-3263 

PAWTUCKET. R. 1. 

Perry 7300 

YONKERS, N. Y. 

4174 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Lehigh 6151 

PEORIA, ILL. 

4-4156 

YOUNGSTOWN. OHIO 

4-1 1 13 
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GABLE 

/ / 1 A 


CLARK 


MARIOs jr BAA 


To MARION DAVIES and 
CLARK GABLE ... a hearty 
vote of thanks for moving so 
far forward Warner Bros.’ 
march of new season hits 
that began with “The Green 
Pastures,” “Anthony Adverse’ 
and “Give Me Your Heart” . . . 
and just ahead are— “THE GREEN 
LIGHT,” from the celebrated 
best-seller by Lloyd C. Douglas 
—Errol FLYNN and Olivia de 
HAVILLAND in “THE CHARGE 
OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE”— 
“THREE MEN ON A HORSE,’ 
Broadway’s great comedy 
success — and Dick POWELL 
in “GOLD DIGGERS OE 1937. 


WHERE jTS PLAYING 

See page 8 


/ / : 

•. Produced in the gay modern spirit that made Warner Bros. 

the masters of screen musicals — every scene and every song 
'wearing the happy halo of a great work that was fun to do — and 
will be a joy to see! With ALLEN JENKINS, ROSCOE 
KARNS, Walter Catlett, David Carlyle, Hobart Cavanaugh 
. . . Directed by LLOYD BACON . . .The rhythmic song hits 
“I’ll Sing You a Thousand Love Songs,” “Coney Island” 
and “Here Comes Chiquita” by Harry Warren and A1 Dubin 
set the pace for brilliant new Bobby Connolly dance creations. 


& 
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NEW ENGLAND — GIRLS 


WEBBER COLLEGE 


BUSINESS 
TRAINING 
FOR WOMEN 


Complete curriculum, secretarial and 
executive. One and Two-Year courses. 
Preparation for responsible positions. 
Swimming, riding, golf and tennis. 
Placement service for graduates. Fall 
Semester in Boston. Winter Term in 
Florida starts January 7th. 

535 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Catalog. Helen C. Allen, Registrar 


LASELL 


JUNIOR 

COLLEGE 


For young women. Ten miles from Boston. Two-year courses for 
H. S. graduates. Academic. Home Economics, Secretarial , Art, 
Music, College Preparatory. Separate Junior School. Catalogs, 

GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.O., Pres., 109 Woodland Road, AU8URNDALE. MASS. 


I Accredited. A. A. and A.S. degrees. Lib- 
| eral Arts. Exceptional Secretarial courses. 
Medical Secretaryship, Homemaking, De- 
" sign. Advertising. Library. Soc. Science. 
Alusic Art. Sports. Registrar, New Haven, Conn. 



JUNIOR COLLEGE 


NEW ENGLAND — CO-ED 


BRYANT COLLEGE 

Beautifully located on campus in exclusive residential 
district, this outstanding college offers courses in Busi- 
ness Adm., Accounting, Finance, Secretarial Practice. 
Degree in 2 years. Coed. Placement. Gym. Dormitory. 
75th year. Catalog. Registrar. Providence, Rhode Island. 


NEW ENGLAND— BOYS 


1833 


SUFFIELJ) 

-Art Endowed School 


1936 


.administration division. Junior 

School for younger boys. 

Rev. Brownell Gage. Ph.D.(Yale), Headmaster. 411 High Street, Suffield.Conn. 


NEW YORK— BOYS 


LA SALLE 

Effective college preparation under Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools. Accredited. Small classes. Well-equipped 
buildings on 167-acre estate. Pool and ocean swimming. 9- 
hole golf course. R.O.T.C. Junior Dept. 54th year. Mod- 
erate rate. Catalog. Registrar. Box C Oakdale, L. I., N. Y. 


NEW YORK— GIRLS 


DREW SEMINARY 

For girls. Accredited college preparatory, general courses. 
Music, art, secretarial, dramatics. On beautiful Lake 
Gleneida. Student government. All sports — riding. Gym- 
nasium. 54 acres. Separate Junior School. 70th year. 
Catalog. Dr. H. E. Wright, Pres., Box C, Carmel, N. Y. 


Edgewood Park i 


3 r ia r c I i f f 
Manor, N. Y. 

College~preparatory, advanced courses in liberal and fine 
arts, secretarial science, medical asst., home ec., speech 
arts, journalism. All sports — riding. Pool. lake, golf course. 
Moderate rates. Catalog. Box C, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON AND VICINITY 
—BOYS 


WEST POINT or ANNAPOLIS 

Effective preparation exclusively for Govt. Academies. 
Excellent entrance examination record. Graduates succeed in 
the Academies. Superior equipment. 28th year. Catalog. 
Give age. Columbian Preparatory School. Paul W. Puhl. A.B., 
Prin., 1445 Rhode Island Ave„ N. W„ Washington, D. C. 


cc 


WEST POINT PREP 


55 


MILLARD PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

Successful preparation exclusively for West Point 

1918 N Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 

CAPT. HOMER B. MILLARD. Principal 



Inly school preparing students solely for Annapo- 
is. Our Naval Reserve candidates stood No 1 
a the United States in 1935 and 1936. 

RANDLES SCHOOL, 1923 N Street, N. W. 
B. W. Randles, Prin. Washington, D. C. 


NEW JERSEY— BOYS 



REPARATORY to leading col- 

3, 27th year, Successful where 
:rs fail. College Board Exainina- 
is. Certificate privileges. EACH 
STUDENT A CLASS. Awakens 
dormant faculties. Teaches study, 
concentration. Develops charac- 
ter, initiative. Country Location, 
ipacious grounds overlooking bay. 
-and and water sports. Home atmos- 
ihere. Social life. Catalog C. 

' J. M. Weidberg, Head Master. 
XFORD ACADEMY 
Individualized Education 


Admiral Farragut Academy 

America’s First Naval Preparatory School 

ities. Special courses i 
my, and Merchant Ma. 

,, , _.. Separate Junior Schc 

Admiral S.S.Ronison, U.S.N., Ret., Supt., Moderate fee, no extras. 

Registrar, Box F, Toms River, New Jersey 


PENNSYLVANIA — BOYS 


rRANiaiN^M^sHALL 

A widely recognized, moderately priced preparatory school. Excel- 
lent records in many colleges. Personal attention to the needs of each 
boy .Varied a thleticprogram. Modern equipment. Junior department. 

E. M. Hartman, Pd.D., Box C, Lancaster, Pa. 

* Carson Long Institute * 

Boys - Military School. Educates the whole boy — 
physically, mentally, morally. How to learn, how 
to labor, how to live. Prepares for college or busi- 
ness. Character building supreme. Kates $500.00. 
Write for catalog. Box A. New Bloomfield. Pa. 


Vi 


ALLEY FORGE 


tj modern buildings. 


N. Y. AND PHILA. 

Accredited. Graduates succeed in leading colleges. New 
"special interest" courses. Small classes. Vocational guid- 
ance. Individualized curriculum. Carnegie library. Ath- 
letics. Junior School 44th year. Moderate rates. Catalog. 

C. E. Tobias, M.A., Headmaster, Box 5116, Pennsburg, Pa. 


WASHINGTON AND VICINITY 
— GIRLS 



SCHOOLS, In 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 

and Schools of Physical Education 
and Dramatic Arts — 2 & 3 yr. 
courses. Secretarial — 1 & 2 yrs. 
Fine and Applied Arts. Dormito- 
ries. Catalog. 

ROCK CREEK PARK ESTATES 
Box C, Washington, D. C. 


National Park Seminary 

Suburban to Washington. Junior college and preparatory 
school. Distinguished patronage. Unequalled equipment. 
All sports. Terminal courses. Preparation for advanced 
university standing. 32 buildings on beautiful campus. 
Catalog. Registrar, Box 2116, Forest Glen, Md. 


C 1 


ItttHL (Ptase 


Accredited Junior College and Senior High School, 
Art, Interior Decoration. Music, Secretarial, Dramat- 
ics, Home Econ. Washington advantages. Sports. 
Catalogue. Mrs. F. E. Farrington, Regent. Philip Milo 
, Ph.D., Pres., Chevy Chase School, Box C, Washington, D. C. 



0 N T 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 6- 
4 YEAR HIGH SCHOOL 

Advantages of the Capital. 
Accredited. Liberal Arts, Secretarial. 
Home Eeo., Music, Art. Attractive social life. 
Sports. 3 7th yr. Catalog: Maud van Woy. A. B., 
1711 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D. C. 


ARLINGTON HALL 

Junior College and 4-year high school. Strong acauemic work. 
Excellent Music and other Depts. Beautiiul Virginia hills 15 
minutes from White House. Modern sunny buildings. 100-acre 
wooded campus. All sports — riding. Carrie Sutherlin, M.A., 
President, Ben Franklin Station, Box C, Washington, D. C. 


NSTITUTE 

Half a century of accomplishment 
Accredited. Small classes. Boys taught how to study. 
Sixth grade through college preparatory. Graduates in 40 
colleges. Business studies. Summer session. Near Trenton. 
Athletics. Catalog. Registrar, Box 2911, Bordentown, N. J. 


Dn^r^IC Specializes In preparing boys for 
MT HtUUllli college. 302 graduates in last five 
, _ . years have entered such colleges as 

Yale Princeton, Dartmouth, Harvard. 150 acres. 15 modern 
buildings. Junior school. All sports for all. School golf 
course. Summer session. 71st year. Write for catalog. 
Wilbour E. Saunders, Headmaster, Box 11-K, Hightstown. N.J. 

The PENNINGTON SCHOOL 

Prepares select boys effectively for college. Character de- 
velopment a fundamental aim. Modern equipment. Small 
classes. All sports. Separate lower school. Healthful, his- 
toric location, near Princeton. 98th year. Catalog. 

Francis Harvey Green, Litt. D„ Box 50, Pennington, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY— GIRLS 


ROSE HAVEN 

School for Girls 5-15. Complete elemental 
wjth LhUji and^native French. Music. Dancin 

Mary Birchard, Rockleigh, N. J., Box C. 



PENNSYLVANIA— GIRLS 


BEAVER COLLEGE 


Standard 


year college. Liberal arts, science. Vocational 
rses: home economics, fine arts, etc. Teachers’ certifi- 
cates. Suburb of Phila. Moderate rates. Catalog. 

W. B. Greenway, D.D., LL.D., Pres., Box C, Jenkintown, Pa. 


LindenHall 


JUNIOfcCOLLtGC 

SCflOOL&GIftLS 


_ — r- General Courses. Beautiful Campus. muuix. 

Swimming Pool. Endowed. Moderate Tuition. Separate Junior 
School. Catalogues. F. W. STENGEL. D.D.. Box 10, Lititz, Pa. 

BIRMINGHAM 

For girls. Beautifully located in Central Pa. mountains— Main Line 
P. R. R. — Wm. Penn Highway. Accredited college preparation, 
general courses. Art, music, secretarial, dramatics. 200 acres for ski- 
ing, skating, hockey, tennis. Riding. Gym, pool. 83rd yr. Catalog. 

T. C. Grier, Dir., Box 211, Birmingham, Pa. 

P enn nan COLLEGE 

Credits transferable. Also accredited High School. 
Music. Drama, Int. Dec., Costume Design, 
Secretarial, Pre-Journalism. Connecting baths. 
Athletics. Riding. Part of May at Ocean City. 
Catalog: F.S.Magill, A.M., LL.D., Box N.CHAMBERSBURG. PA. 


SOUTHERN— BOYS 


MIAMI MILITARY ACADEMY 

Accredited. Capable staff. Upper and lower schools. High 
character training. MIAMI CLIMATE. Record health. 
Outdoor life. Avoid illDess. Salt water sports. Athletics. 
Large campus, Biscayne Bay at 106th St. See famous Miami. 

COL. J. R. WILLIAMS, MIAMI, FLORIDA 

* * 

m Military School. Highest academic rating. 
M Business course. R.O.T.C. All sports 57th year. 

Col. M. H. Hudgins, BoxC, Waynesboro, Va. 


K 


FINITI TriCY military 

1 UL/IV I INSTITUTE 

A school with a winter home in Florida 
Preparation for college under ideal climatic con- 
ditions all year. Oldest private Military School 
in America. For booklet, address 

Col. C. B. Richmond, Pres., Box C, Lyndon, Ky. 


HARGRAVE 21VJ151 

"MAKING MEN— NOT MONEY” 

Accredited college preparatory and junior school in 
healthful Piedmont. Character-building stressed by 
Christian faculty. All sports. Moderate rate. Catalog. 

Col. A. H. Camden, Pres., Box C, Chatham. Va. 


10 


Schools listed in The Cosmopolitan Educational Guide merit consideration. 
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SOUTHERN — BOYS 


R 


Distinguished military preparatory school. Boys jL. 
10-20. Six months in Blue Ridge Mountains with V 
inter session Hollywood, Fla. Golf course, swim- ^ 
ming, tennis, ocean sports, aviation. Catalog: - ^ 

1 Col. Sandy Beaver, 
r Box C, Gainesville, Ga. 


TOME 


The school for personal prepared- 
ness. Accredited college prepara- 
tory. Historic location midway 
between Philadelphia and Washington. Sports, 
golf, boating, horsemanship. Swimming pool. 188 
acres. Upper and lower school. Chas. J. Keppel, 
Director, Box C, Port Deposit, Maryland. 


XI 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 

it Distinguished military academy for more than 75 
X years. Has prepared boys (10-20) for all colleges, 
. universities. Annapolis, West Point. Able faculty. 
" Separate Junior School. Catalog. Address Superin- 
k tendent. Box C-ll, Kablo Station, Staunton, Virginia. 


ILITARY SCHOOL. 125th Year. Accredited. 
Near White Sulphur Springs. Altitude 2300 ft. 
Boys 8 to 21. All sports. Summer Camp. 
Catalog. Address Box C, COL. H. 8. MOORE, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


Tennessee 

Tkains leaders; prepares for college or for business. Ac- 
credited. Superior faculty inspires boys to best effort. 
100 acres, golf course, pool. Moderate rates. Est. 18 74. 

Catalog- Col. C. R. Endsley, Box 313, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN — GIRLS 


MARYLAND COLLEGE 

FOR WOMEN 

Bachelor degrees, certificates. Journalism. Home Econom- 
ics, Music, Kindergarten Training, Speech. Secretarial, 
line Arts. Pleasant social life. Sports. Riding, swim- 
ming. Near Baltimore. Catalog. Box C, Lutherville, Md. 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT 

Endowed Junior College and High School. Accredited. 
Music, Art. Speech, Teacher Training. Home Ee.. Physical 
Ed.. Secretarial, Library Sc. Riding. Founded 1884. 
Moderate rates. Summer Camp: V. I. Ranch. Catalog. 

H. G. Noffsinger, Pres., Box 125, Bristol, Va. 



Stratford College 

Acchedited Junior College and College Prepara- 
tory. Individual aptitudes developed. Horae Ec., 
Kindergarten-Primary, Secretarial. Journalism, 
Art. Musie. Dramatics. Sports, riding. Catalog. 

John C. Simpson, Pres., Box C, Danville, Va. 


GULF PARK COLLEGE 

B.v-the-Sea. Fully accredited Junior College. Also 3-year 
college preparatory. Music, Art, Speech Arts, Home Ec.. 
Secretaryship. Outdoor sports all year. New fresh water 
pool. Rilling. Dancing. 

Richard G. Cox, Pres., Box K, Gulfport, Miss. 


Georgia Military Academy 

Splendidly equipped college prep school. Highest military 
and academic ratings. Individual house plan whereby boys 
live with teachers under tutorial system. Junior school, 
boys 8 to 13. For catalog, address Superintendent, 
G. M. A., College Park, Georgia. 


f 


GULF COAST MILITARY ACADEMY 

Skilled Instructors: personal supervision. Graduates 
accredited eastern colleges. Two departments. Jun- 
ior. 5 to 14: Senior, 14 and over. Open-air quar- 
ters. Open year 'round. Write for Catalog. 

R-3, Gulfport. Miss. 


Augusta 


MILITARY 
ACAD E M Y 


muucui tyy in aim yuui. All spuris, 

including riding. 400 acres. Graduates in 42 colleges. 
- 'st year. Reasonable rates. For catalog, address Box 3. 

I. T. J. Roller or Maj. C. S. Roller, Jr., Ft. Defiance. Va. 



SOUTHERN — GIRLS 

S OUTHERN 

A school of Character for Girls. Accredited Jr. 
College & High School, blue Ridge Mia. of Va. Musio. 

Robert LeeDurham, Pres., Box917,BuenaVista,Va. 

E11VIINA.RY 


WARD-BELMONT 

Accredited Junior College and preparatory school, with 
special courses in music, art, expression, home economies, 
physical education, dancing, secretaryship. Impressive 
buildings. Pool. All sports — riding. Catalog. Henri ette 
R. Bryan, Reg., Ward-Belmont, Box 101, Nashville Tenn. 


Fairfax) < Uiall 


In Shenandoah 
Valley. Near 
Skyline Drive. 

Standard accredited work. Two years college. Four years 
preparatory. Secretarial Science. Journalism. All Fine Arts. 
Outdoor and indoor pools. Private stable. Catalog. W. B. 

Gates, M.A., Pres.. Box C, Park Sta., Waynesboro, Va. 


Sullins College 

School. Both accredited. 100 acre Campus in beautiful Vir- 
ginia Park, Swimming-Pool. Boating. Riding. Music, Art, 
Dramatics. Home Ec.. Secretarial. Physical Ed. Connecting 
baths. Catalog and Views: Sullins, Box C. Bristol, Va. a 


DRENAU f 

JUr In the heart of the South. Poothi 


COLLEGE 
OR WOMEN 

•thills Blue Ridge Mta. Alti- 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 

For women. The college with a background of culture 
and scholarship. Accredited: endowed. A.B. degree. 
Music, Art. Dramatics, Secretarial. Educationally effi- 
cient. socially selective, spiritually sincere. Riding, sports. 
Catalog. L. Wilson Jarman, Pres., Box C, Staunton, Va. 


SOUTHWESTERN — BOYS 



CALIFORNIA — BOYS 


BLACK • FOXE 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 

One of California's outstanding schools. Your son's hap- 
piness and progress merit your investigation. Attractive 
catalog. Address 600 North Wilcox, Los Angeles. 


SPECIAL 


VISTA DEL MONTE 

School and home for afflicted children of both sexes. Beauti- 
ful estate in southern California orange grove. Ideal climate. 
Understanding care, individual training. Experienced instruc- 
tors. Attending physician. Write Charles A. Jeffries, Director, 
Vista del Monte School, 5225 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. 


DEVEREUX SCHOOLS 

SEPARATE TUTORING SCHOOLS for Boya and Girls. 
VOCATIONAL AND FARM SCHOOL for Boya over 16. 
CAMPS ON LAKE EMBDEN, MAINE. Address 
Helena Devereux Fentress. Director, 
or John M. Barclay, Registrar. Box 60, Berwyn, Pa. 


The WOODS School 

For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 

GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 

Near Philadelphia. Booklet 

Mollie Woods Hare, Principal, Box 164, Langhorne, Pa. 


Binghamton Training School 

Nervous, backward and mentally defective children 
All ages. Separate houses for boys and girls. Special cot- 
tage for babies 1-7. Individual attention. Est. 1881. $03 
a month and up. Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Boldt, W. H. 
Boldt, M. D., 110 Fairview Ave., Binghamton. N. Y. 


WILSON SCHOOLS 

For exceptional children of all ages. Large residences. 
Fine appointments. College trained experienced teachers 
only. Individual instruction. SPEECH CORRECTION. 
Tuition rates reasonable. Payment plan. Write. 

J. W. Wilson. M. A., Supt., 23 Arnold Place, Dayton. O. 


TROWBRIDGE —■«.»>? . 

For unusual children • Outstanding in the West 

Experienced teachers. Resident physician. Individual 
training. Beautiful buildings. Spacious grounds. Indorsed 
by physicians and educators. Enrolment limited. 

E. H. Trowbridge, M.D., 1820 Bryant Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


STEWART HOME SCHOOL 

For Retarded Children. 44th year. 

Private home and school on beautiful 500 acre estate in 
Blue Grass section. Cottage plan. Individual mental and 
manual training. For illustrated catalog address 

Dr. John P. Stewart, Director, Box A, Frankfort, Ky. 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


WESTERN-BOYS 


★ ST. JOHN’S 

Successful college preparation under faculty of "boy 
specialists.” Military training at its best. Sports, rid- 
ing. golf, rowing, 16 buildings on 160 aeres. Lake. 
52nd year. Catalog. 2116 DeKoven Hall, Delafield, Wis. 

ir A 11— in a Ag 

Clean Mina. flj {i\^*dBrwiWrmBm Sound Body 

Episcopal school preparing for college. Individual guidance 
program. Sympathetic faculty. Sports. Military. Junior 
School. 53rd year. Moderate rates. Burrett B. Bouton, 
Supt. Catalog. 4116 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 

•mm n military 

ASalrl* SiiR school 

Junior College and High School. Small classes. Individual 
attention. Modern buildings. $200,000 gymnasium. Golf 
course. 96 acres. 93rd year. Catalog and view book. Col. A. 
M. Hitch, Superintendent, 806 Third St., Boonviile, Mo. 

1 1 Wf-nN Gollegc preparatory and Junior Col- 
Ul VtK lege. Complete facilities. Infantry. 

Artillery. Cavalry. Band. 432 
graduates in 105 colleges. Moderate 

military academy cost. Catalog. 

On Lake Maxinkuckee 113 Pe shing Way. Cu'ver, Ind. 

WESTERN— GIRLS 

WENTWORTH 

W W Military Academy and Junior College 

56th venr. 41 miles from Kansas City. Fully accredited. High school and 
Write, Col. S. Seilers, 21 i6 Washington Place, Lexington, Mo. 

Confers ft m a 

* B JLuwLeww&otl 

Accredited. Also 2-year Junior College. Modernized cur- 
riculum prepares for civic and social leadership. Secretarial 
Training. Special work in Music and Art. Sports. Near St. 
Louis. Catalog. J L. Roemer. D.D.. Box336, St. Charles, Mo. 

MORGAN PARK EMM! 

Nationally-known preparatory school with progressive educa- 
tional methods develops the whole boy. Suburban to Chicago, 
pupils enioy advantages of city. Small classes. All sports. 
Separate lower school. 63rd year. Not for profit. Catalog. 
CtJ. H. D. Abells, Box 2116, Morgan Park, III. 

Monticello College 

For girls. Accredited 2-year Junior College and 4-year High 
School. Devoted to Sound, Liberal Academic Training. Spe- 
cial work in Music, Art, the Dance. Typing and Riding. 
300 beautiful acres — near St. Louis. National Patronage. 
Catalog. George 1. Rohrbough, M.A. Pres., Box C, Godfrey, III. 

HTGSTERN S&'.YK 

Junior, Senior High School: Graduate Courses, 
hath Year. Progressive Methods, wit’, emphasis 
on Common School Branches. Competitive Athlet- 
tea for all under unique plan. Modern fireproof 
buildings. Near St. Louis. For catalog address: 
Colonel R. L. Jackson. Box C-ll Alton, III. 


^ Vl^R 

Thorough High School and Junior College training amid beautiful 
surroundings. Accredited. On Lake Michigan, 28 miles from Chi- 
cago. General courses. Music, art, dramatics. Home economics. 
Riding. Not for profit. 68th year. Catalog 

Eloise R. Tremain, Principal, Box 2, Lake Forest, 111. 


/ You Can Regain PerfectSpeech, if you 

/STAMMER 

a “DON'T STAMMER,” which describes the Bogue 
■ Unit Method for the scientific correction of stammer- 
M ing and stuttering. Method successfully used at 
I Bogue Institute for 35 years — since 1901. Endorsed 
■ by physicians. Full information coneerning eorree- 
tion of stammering sent free. No obligation. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 122, Circle Tower, 
w Indianapolis, Indiana. 


PROFESSIONAL & VOCATIONAL 

TRAIN FOR A WELL-PAID 

HOTEL 


POSITION 

4 

i MONTHS' 
COURSE QUALIFIES 
YOU FOR POSITIONS 

in Hotels, Clubs 
Restaurants 
Schools 
Hospitals 
Institutions 



Many Earn 
up to $1500 to $5000 a Year! 

Good positions for trained men and 
women in hotel, club, restaurant and 
institutional field. Previous experi- 
ence proved unnecessary. Qualify in 
FOUR MONTHS in fa rn oils Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools — only in- 
stitution of its kind in the world. 
Learn on real hotel equipment, un- 
der expert instructors — enjoy beau- 
tiful Washington while training. National Placement 
Service FREE of extra charge, upon graduation New 
Day Classes start January and February. Registration 
limited — write for FREE catalog AT ONCE. 


Schools ivill be glad to Know that you saiv their announcements in Cosmopolitan. 
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MUSIC, DANCING AND DRAMATIC ARTS 

X ? American Academy of Dramatic Arts ^ 

FOUNDED IN 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 

T HE foremost institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training in Amer- 
ica. The courses of the Academy furnish the essential preparation for 
Teaching and Directing as well as for Acting. 

FALL TERM STILL OPEN 
For Catalog address the Secretary , Room 144-K , Carnegie Hall, New York ^ 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 

Two Year Course. Practical training for Stage or 
Screen. Competent professional instruction in essen- 
tials of Acting, Directing, Teaching, Technical. Ex- 
perience before paying audiences of “most prolific 
play producing organization in America.” Many big 
names of pictures credit Playhouse with opportunity 
for success. Write General Manager for catalog. 
PASADENA Community PLAYHOUSE 
47 EL MOLINO AVE. • PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


SCREEN SCH OOL 

directors. Auditions secured for screen "tests". Chance to act in "Theatre 
Stook Co." Our graduates now on stage, sorcon. Write for FREK Booklet 
”C4." entitled "Wanted— Good Actors" or telephone Circle 7-0187. 

HARRISON LEWIS SCREEN & STAGE SCHOOL 
“IVeie York' i Oldctl Screen School." Steinwuy Hall, New York, N. Y. 

Feagin School of Dramatic Art 

STAGE— SCREEN— RADIO— STAGECRAFT 

Thorough preparation for Directing and Teaching as well 
as for Acting and all forms of Dramatic Expression, 
l-’all Term begins— Oct. Cat. C. 316 W. 57th St., N. Y. 



America’s foremost institution of radio train- 
ing for singers, actors, speakers and announcers. 

, Broadcasting instruction given by prominent 
radio artists in studios identical with those 
used at major broadcasting stations. Catalog. 

Recordings to show your progress. 
GEORGE MARSHALL DURANTE. Director 
R.K.O. Bldg. Radio City, N. Y. 


A (42nd Yew) Sts 


ive™ 


IKe&tre 


(42nd Year) Stage. Talking Pioturea and Radio. Graduataa: Lee 
j racy. Fred Astaire, Peggy Shannon, Zita Johann, Una Merkel. Drama, 
Dance. Vooal. General Culture, Teaohing and Direoting. Appearances. 
For catalog write Sec'y Elting, 66 W. 85 St., N. Y. 

Institute of Musical Art 

of tlie Juilliard School of Music 

Ernest Hutcheson, Dean; Oscar Wagner, Assistant Dean. 
All branches of music. For students of ability and serious 
purpose. Catalog. 120 Claremont Ave., New York. N. Y. 


BUSINESS AND SECRETARIAL 


PACKARD' 

A SCHOOL ; 


79th Year. Registered by 
Regents. Complete Secre- 
tarial, General Business and 
Accounting Courses. Coeducational for high school graduates and 
college students. Placement service rendered. For catalog write 
Registrar, 253 Lexington Ave. at 35th St.. New York City 


TheScudderSchgdl 

Secretarial, executive training for high school graduates, 
college students, 2-yr. college credit course. 1-yr. intensive. 
Spanish shorthand. Social Welfare — Course credited toward 
degree. Miss C. S. Scudder, 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

• Katharine Gibbs School* 

Secretarial. Executive, Academic. One and two year 
courses. Special course for college women. Catalog on 
request. Assistant Director. Boston, 90 Marlboro St. 
New York, 230 Park Ave. Providence, 155 Angell St. 

RIDER COLLEGE adminIstration 

Rider Plan saves time and expense. Bachelor degrees 
In Accounting, Education, Secretarial Science, Business 
Admin., Journalism. Coed. Dormitories. Athletics. Effi- 
cient placement. 72nd year. Catalog. Dean, Trenton, N. J. 


more than a year. Tuition, room, board. $300 for 5 months 
Start now. Send for bulletin. Strayer’s Business School, 801 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HITS 


USINESS UNIVERSITY 

PROFESSIONAL TRAINING in Ac- 
counting. Business Administration. 
Secretarial Practice and Commerce. 
Enroll any time. Students from 19 states. Placement service, 
with superior employment opportunities in the great Mid- 
Continent oil belt. Write for free bulletin. Hill’s Business 
University, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


J BUSINESS COLLEGE 
& • NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
OFFERS MODERN TRAINING FOR SUCCESSFUL 
BUSINESS LIVES — This school has proven its worth by 
over 52 years of continuous operation. *S 'end for Bulletin. 


Uallakd Scrool-v 

Secretarial, Housekeeping, Home Nursing. Tea 
Room, Cafeteria and Institution Management. 
8hort business courses, etc. Gym, pool, cafeteria. 
Six affiliated residences. Send for Catalog F. 
610 Lexington Ave, at 5 3d St.. N. Y. C. 

Pace Institute 

Day and Evening Professional courses In Accountancy. Business Ad- 
ministration. Secretarial Practice, Shorthand Reporting. Marketing, 
Advertising, and Selling. Field Studies of New York business. 
t.ourseB include business and cultural subjects. Men and women. 

For Bulletin C. apply to Registrar, 225 Broad wa y.N.Y. 

MOON SCHOOL 

Private secretarial and executive training to prepare 
for Commercial. Social. Legal or Professional positions. 
Intensive 3 months’ course. Co-educational. Free Place- 
ment Service. Tel.: VAnderbilt 3-3896. 

3 21 Fifth Avk. (o n 1 E. 43 rp St.) N. Y. C. 


FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


GrandCentralSchcolo/Art 

Individual talent developed by successful modern artists. 
Drawing, Painting. Sculpture, Illustration. Advertising, 
General Design. Costume Design, and Interior Decoration. 
Day and evening classes. Catalog on Request. 

7005 Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


I 


TRAPHAGEN ' n Tw b v r o°r 4 k d ?, 


AY 
CITY 

COSTUME DESIGN & ILLUSTRATION, also 
sketching, styling, draping, fashion journalism, in- 
terior decoration, textile & stage design, life class. 
Day and Eve. Send for Cir. 4. Phone COL 5-2077. 

I ntornati onally Celebrated Graduates 


A Professional School 0h Low Tuition. Win- 

offering degrees and ■■■■ I ter Term Jan. 4. Bul- 
diplomas in all letins on request, 

branches. Not |||5TITUlE Dept. C. A. The 
operated for profit. Art Institute. 

58th year. OF CHILHGO Chicago, 111. 

SCHOOLS OF FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 


Cavainifih School 

Individual instruction under practical advertising artists. 
Illustration, Lettering. Fashions. Pencil Rendering, De- 
sign, Layout, Commercial Art. Day and Evening Classes. 
Write for Catalog C. J. Albert Cavanagh, 19 W. 44th St., 
New York City. Telephone MU 2-0246. 


COURSES NOW IN SESSION 

DRAWING - PAINTING - DESIGN - INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS - DRESS ARTS - INTERIOR 
DECORATION - CARTOONING - SCHOOL-ART METHODS 
COMMERCIAL ART - ILLUSTRATION 

CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 

FOREMOST FOR TWO GENERATIONS 
Dept. C-2, 

18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


N.Y.SCHOOLofFINE& APPLIED ART 


William M. Odom, Pres. 


■SINGLING 

The school of the Riugling Museum. Faculty of outstanding artists teach- 
ing all phases of art including commercial art and costume design. Outdoor 

College connected. Dormitorie s. W rite for catalo g. Addres s Se cretary 

Sarasota, f L O KID A. 


SCHOOLS OF NURSING 


SCHOOL of NURSING— 

5 MT. SINAI HOSPITAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Accredited State Board. Non- Sectarian school offers 
to high school graduates 3-year nursing course with 
affiliation in public health nursing. Monthly allow- 
ance. New residence hall with large living rooms, 
recreation rooms and gymnasium. Excellent class- 
rooms and laboratories. Catalogue sent on request. 
Address Box B, Director, School of Nursing, Mt. 
Sinai Hospital, 5th & Reed 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW ROCHELLE HOSPITAL 

SCHOOL OF NURSING • NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 

Offers accredited 3 year course in Nursing to High School 
graduates ranking in upper third of class. Apply Principal. 

S0UTHAMPT0 N HOSPITAL 

(Accredited) offers High School graduates 3-year nursing 
course. Excellent living conditions. Monthly allowance. 
Apply 

Director, School of Nursing, Southampton, N. Y. 

DENTAL NURSING 


jEza^nmEiir 


A DIGNIFIED CAREER 

This profession offers pleasant and profitable 
-.jployment in an uncrowded field. Easy to learn. Short 
practical course. Moderate tuition. Free placement service. 

For catalog write 1 W. 34th St., Dept. C3, New York, N. Y. 

DENTAL ASSISTANTS TRAINING INSTITUTE 


LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 



A PROFESSION FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN 


mnnmnMm 


Offering thorough course in clini- 
cal laboratory technique, including 
Basal Metabolism, in 9 months. 
Also X-Ray and Physiotherapy 
in 3 months. Unusually high 
graduate placement. 


GRADWOHL 


« School of » 
Laboratory Technique 

Men. women. 9 months course plus 4 to 6 internship. Micro- 
photography. bacteriology, blood chemistry, X-ray. New course in 
parasitology and tropical medicine. Free placement service, enter 
any month. Catalog. 3510 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


FRANKLIN 


Write for Catalog C. 


A Dept, of Franklin 
usually strong, comp 
_aboratory Technolog 
Franklin Technicians s 


« School of * 
Medical Technology 


! X-Ray Technou 


1421 SPRUCE ST., PHILA., PA. 


FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 

AMERICAN SCHOOL of DESIGN 

Douglas John Connah, President. Day, eve. Advertising, 
Industrial, Textile, Costume, Stage, Interior Design. Dlus- 
tration. Photography. Teacher Training. Individual instruc- 
tion. Catalog C. 625 Madison Ave., N. Y. Tel. VO. 5- 1926. 


mcdowell school 

Costume Desian Excellent Practical Courses both 
Millinaru * Elementary and Advanced. Expert 
ivuinnery Individual Instruction. Professional 

Dressmaking contacts. Est. 1876. Day and Eve- 

Fashion Illustration ning. 77 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

The Phoenix Art Institute 

Fine Arts. Commercial Art, Illustration. Study with out- 
standing artists — Thomas Fogarty, Franklin Booth. Walter 
Beach Humphrey, Walter Biggs, others. Personal atten- 
tion. Day & evening classes for beginners and advanced stu- 
dents. Enroll now. Bulletin C. 350 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


INTERIOR DECORATION 

Four months’ Practical Training Course. Also Professional, 
Design and College Courses. Faculty of leading N. Y. 
decorators. Spring Term commences February 3rd. Send lor 
Catalog 8R. 515 Madison Avenue, New York City. 




has come to EVERY graduate 
of our two-year commercial 
art course the past 15 years. 
Fashion, Int. Dec. Courses. Start Now. 

ART institute of Pittsburgh 
American Academy of Art 

Practical instruction in all branches of Commercial and Fine 
Art, Dress Design, Pattern Making. Faculty of interna- 
tional reputation. Individual instruction. Enroll now. 
Write for Catalog. Frank H. Young, Director, Dept. 1116, 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 

FASHION ACADEMY 

COSTUME DESIGN • STYLING • FASHION ART 
FOR TRADE, SCREEN and STAGE. Direction of 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN America’s Foremost 
Design Instructor and Fashion Consultant. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, 5th Ave., New York. Booklet 2. 



Schools listed in The Cosmopolitan Educational Guide merit consideration. 
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SOME OF THE WELL PAID POSITIONS OPEN TO MEN AND W OMEN 


Illinois College 

OF CHIROPODY AND FOOT SURGERY 


PROFESSIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 


Chicago- 


CvUetfC 


Drafting— Engineering— Architecture- 
Electricity — Radio — Air-Conditioning 
Accredited. 8Srd yr. 1,2 and 8 yr. courses. 
B. S. Degree; snort courses. Enter any 
time. Earn while learning. Graduates 
everywhere. Athletics. Free 80-page 
••Blue Book.” 


?iT 


liec 

W^ W H.C.E.. 

^ 500 S« 


Strict 

service aft 


In 12 Weeks m Shops of Coyne 
— Learn by doing — many earn 
while learning. Free employment 
after graduation. You don’t need ad- 
vanced education, send for big new free book. 
and my "PAY TUITION AFTER GRADUATION” PLAN. 
H.C. Lewis. Pres., COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
500 South Paulina Street. Dept. 86-21. Chicago, III. 


“One day I answered a Lewis advertisement and 
received their book. Here was everything I 
wanted — good pay, fascinating work. Best of all 
— my age was no obstacle to success. I enrolled.” 


‘‘Soon / was Housekeeper-Hostess of a beau- 
tiful hotel and my mature years were a help, 
instead of a handicap. I owe it all to Lewis 
Training.” 


Schools will be glad to know that you saw their announcements in Cosmopolitan. 


“I Went From Railroad 
Conductor to Hotel 
Manager” 

“Wien I enrolled in the Lewis 
School-. I was a Railroad Con- 
ductor. Shortly afterwards I went 
to work in a Chicago hotel. With- 
in 60 day- I wa> made Superin- 
tendent of Service. Within a 
year I was earning 50'i> mo-e 
than in my previous position 
Later I secured a position as 
Manager of an Iowa hotel, thanks 
to Lewis Training.” 


^Now In its twenty-fifth year, offers thorough professional 
course leading to degree of Doctor of Surgical Chiropody’. 
High School Education required for entrance. National 
recognition, eminent faculty of chiropodists, physicians, 
surgeons and orthopedists. Excellent clinical facilities. 
For bulletin write the Registrar, Dept. 2264. 

1327 N. Clark Street Chicago, Illinois 


Good positions for trained men and women in hotel, club, 
restaurant and institutional field. Hundreds of Lewis gradu- 
ates now holding well-paid positions from coast to coast, 
living often included. Previous experience proved unneces- 
sary. Good grade school education, plus Lewis Training, 
qualifies you. Registration FREE of extra charge in the 
Lewis National Placement Service, which 
covers the country through special arrange- 
ment with the more than 23,000 Western 
Union Offices. You have equal opportunities 
those of Iva Sheppard and W. Bradley 
ill. Decide to do TODAY what they did 
few months ago! Fill in the coupon and 
ail it NOW! 


SEND 


FOR 


BOOK 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 

Hall MT-284, Washington, D. C. 


□ Manager 

□ Asst. Manager 
m □ Hostess 

| □ Steward 

| □ Housekeeper 

| □ Cashier 

| □ Purchasing Agent 

| [3 Chief or Floor Clerk 
| □ Social Director 

| □ Auditor 

| D Sports Director 


□ Apt. Hotel Manager 

□ Banquet Manager 

□ Matron 

□ Maitre d’Hotel 

□ Dietitian 

□ Supt. of Service 

□ Publicity Director 

□ Club Manager 

□ Restaurant or Coffee 
Shop Manager 


Mtam SOUND RECORDING 
TALKING PICTURE PROJECTION 
TELEVISION-RADIO 


Muster training courses qualify you for good jobs. Practical, 
easy to learn. Newest equipment. 30,000 graduates. Earn room 
and board while learning. Coach R. R. fare allowed to L.A. Write 
for FREE BOOK. Address Dept. CR-1I. 4000 S. Figueroa St. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Indiana Technical College 

B. S. Degree in 2 years in Electrical, Civil, Mechanical. Chemical, 
Aeronautical. Radio and Television Engineering. Low tuition, earn 
board if desired. Located in a technical and industrial center. 
Enter December, March, June. September. Catalog. 

231 £. Washington Boulevard, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

TR I -STATE COLLEGE 

B. S. Degree in 2 years in Civil, Electrical, Mechanical 

Chemical, Radio, Aeronautical Engineering; Business Ad- 
ministration and Accounting. Those who lack high school 
may make up work. Living costs, tuition low. Enter Jan., 
Mar., June, Sept. Catalog. 21 16 College Ave., Angola. Ind. 


LEARN I 

Die cl Engines. Fuel In- 1 
je.tion, t«as Engines, I 
Butane Engines, Pro- I 
pa"e,.\aturalfTas,Auto I 
& Diesel Electrics, Die- 1 
sel Electric Power Gen- 
eration, Machine Shop 
and Batteries. 


NATIONAL 

SCHOOLS 


DIESEL 

IN LOS ANGELES 


Actual shop methods. Experienced instructors. 
Largest , oldest T rade school in We»t. Newest Gas 
and Diesel equipment to work on.Qualify for good 
pay iob. Earn room and board while learning. We 
allow coach R. R. fare to L. A. 30,000 graduates. 
Write for Free Book. NATIONAL SCHOOLS, 
Dept.CA-ll,4000S.FigueroaSt ,LosAngeles,Cal. 


| In 12 Weeks— Learn by Doing— 

vMany earn while learning. Free employment 
service after graduation. You don’t need ad- 
I danced education. SEND FOR BIG NEW FREE 

BOOK and my “PAY TUITION-IN-EASY PAY- 
„ MENTS-AFTER GRADUATION” PLAN. 

H. C. Lewis, Pr°s., COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL. 
500 South Paulina Street; Dept. 86-1C, CHICAGO. ILL. 


'LECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


E l 

One-year basic, intensive course for men of limited 
time. Fundamentals of refrigeration, air-conditioning, 
electronics. Theory and practice combined. Approved by 
educators, endorsed by industry. 44th year. Catalog. 

Bliss Electrical School. 261 Takoma Ave.. Washington, D. C. 


AVIATION 




Offers you college education majoring in aviation 
Three 2-year courses leading to B.S. Degrees in Aeronautical 
Engineering. Aviation Administration. Aviation Mechanics. 
100 acre airport. 14 buildings. 26 in faculty. 5.000.000 miles 
flight training. 151(1 planes, 470 motors repaired and rebuilt in 
shops. Graduates with all leading aviation companies. Dormi- 
tories, cafeteria on Field. Winter term Jan. 4. Catalog. Write 

IHthYFAR Registrar, Dept. C-ll 

lull I I Lnl\ PARKS AIRPORT EAST ST. LOUIS. ILL. 


BEAUTY CULTURE 


Happiness and Independence 


Prepare now, with Wilfred, for fascinating, pro- 
fitable career in easy-to-learn, fast growing pro- 
fession. Day, evening classes; prize-winniDg 
teachers. Easy terms, turn while 1 earning INati on 
wide free Placement Bureau. Ask for Booklet- 6. 
NEW YORK. N. Y. . . . 1667 Broaoway 

WIIFPFD BKOOKLYN, N. Y. . 385 Flatbush Ave Ext. 

W I L r K E U N KWARK . N J 833 Broad Street 

n /• A nr>iw BOSTON. MASS. . . . 490-492 Boyiaton iSt. 
ACADEMY PHILADELPHIA, PA. . . .1612 Market ft. 

PITTSBURGH, PA ... 610 Smithheld St. 


wfBerutv Culture 

in FORD — Grand Prize Winners, l983-S-/,-5-6 
-has trained thousands of best paid Oper- 
ators and Shoppe-Owners. Learn-by-doing! 
Supervision nationally famous hairdressers. 
Endorsed _ by leading associations. Easy 
terms. Visit, or request 52-page book. "My 
Own Peauhi Shoppe" free. 

N.Y.C.— 755 7th Ave. (Cor. 50'h St.) 
Bklyn.— 427 Flatbush Ave. Extension 
Newark. N. J. — Broad & Market Sts. 
Boston, Mass.— 296 Boylston St. 


'x 


CHIROPODY 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Hall MT-284, Washington, D. C. 

Please send me FREE of charge and without obliga- 
tion, details as to how to qualify for the hotel, club, 
restaurant and institutional Held. I am particularly 
interested in the poritions I have checked. 

Address 

City State 
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Good-bye to long hours spent washing, cooking and pureeing to make strained foods at home! Heinz comes ready to heat and serve. 


Su a Wise Mother 


— who knows the secret 
of spending more time 
with • • 

W HEN IT COMES to infant care, 
cast your vote every time for the 
modern mother. Her child is raised 
with effortless efficiency undreamed of 
years ago. And not the least of the 
talents she displays is an aptitude for 
skirting tedious strained-food prepara- 
tion. Today, bothersome shopping, 
endless pruning, mixing and stirring of 
ingredients, have been banished from 
better regulated homes. Instead, women 
everywhere use Heinz strained foods — 


thereby assure baby, with minimum 
effort, all the wholesome nourishment 
his growing body needs. 

There’s no doubt about it, Heinz 
strained foods do take the bother out of 
baby’s diet. You merely heat them and 
serve. Could anything be simpler? But 
best of all, actual selective feeding tests 
indicate that most infants love these 
finer tasting foods — definitely prefer 
their “right from the garden” home- 
cooked flavor! 

Naturally, Heinz strained foods are 
high in nutritional content. As proof, 
each tin bears the Seal of Acceptance of 
the American Medical Association’s 
Council on Foods. And remember, 
Heinz superior products cost no more 
than ordinary brands. So be safe as 


well as thrifty. Ask for Heinz strained 
foods — one of the 57 Varieties — always. 
Your dealer carries eleven delicious 
kinds. 

Heinz has prepared a new book on diet 
for babies, Modern Guardians of Your 
Baby’s Health. Numerous charts, rec- 
ipes, and articles pertaining to baby’s 
welfare are included. Write for your 
copy today. Just send labels from three 
tins of Heinz strained foods or 10 cents 
and you will receive it by return mail. 
Address your request to H. J. Heinz 
Co., Dept. CO-311, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Tune in Heinz Magazine of the Air. Full half 
hour — Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
mornings, 11 E. S. T.; 10 C. S. T.; 9 M. T.; 
12 noon Pacific time — Columbia Network. 

[ Advertisement ] 




Ben I’incliot 


Publishers' 
Photo Service 


TO OUR QUESTION: 

What Interests You Most in This Cosmopolitan World of Today? 


Dorothea Brand 


I F ANYONE had suggested, or pre- 
dicted, five years ago that at any 
future time I might answer the question 
above by any such word as “Success” or 
“Successfulness,” I should have asked 
him (politely, I trust) whether he had 
ever thought of having his head exam- 
ined. I interested in crass material suc- 
cess? I a worshiper of “go-getterism”? 
It would have been too ironical! 

Yet it was my career to work with 
words. I prided myself a good deal on 
my knowledge of them, and, even more 
smugly, on the possession of intelligence 
and an independent mind. It didn’t oc- 
cur to me, nevertheless, that in dis- 
missing the mere word “Success” with 
contempt I was letting other people do 
my thinking for me — and not the bright- 
est people in the world, either. 

There is no known law which requires 
any user of the word to qualify it as 
“crass” or “material.” But read almost 
any sentence or paragraph which men- 
tions Success: you will find that it is 
used either to mean a great fortune — 
sometimes amassed by greed, cruelty and 
indifference to the rights of others — or 
to denote the result of a headlong, ego- 
tistical ambition. 

That was the way I was using it, too. 
Thank heaven I had an enlightenment 
about it. 

It came when I discovered why I was 
not doing all I was capable of doing. 
When I saw that I was failing because 
I was so neurotically afraid of being 
hurt that, rather than risk any refusal 
or misunderstanding, I was simply not 


doing anything at all, CLTlSWBrS 

I began to wondci 

if there hadn’t been 

something sickly 

about my attitude 

toward those who managed to do what 

they set out to do. 

Almost the first thing I found out was 
that those (beginning with myself, please 
notice) who deprecated success as crass 
and material were giving themselves a 
very good advance alibi for not working! 
If that is really what you want, I recom- 
mend never doing any further thinking 
about the matter, for if you continue 
to consider successfulness, success and 
those who succeed as somehow shameful, 
certainly ignoble, you can spend the rest 
of your life priding yourself on the fact 
that no such dire fate as being successful 
will overtake you. 

But don’t begin to think independently 
about it. Don’t look up the word itself 
and see what it really means. You’re 
likely to find, as I did, that there is the 
end of your daydreaming and evasions, 
your loafing with-or-without an invita- 
tion sent to your Soul. For right at its 
root, “to succeed” means simply “to fol- 
low through.” You may have to wonder — 
as I did — why you had been so quick to 
assume that all following through was 
crass, and all “followers-through” ego- 
tistical monsters. You may even have to 
work out a new definition of the word 
for yourself which gives some idea of 
your freshened sense of its true meaning. 

Here is mine: Doing what you can do 
best as well as you are able. 


Dorothea Braude 

Author of "Wake Up and Live!" 


I know it sounds almost innocently 
dumb, that definition; but when you be- 
gin to think about it seriously you find 
it is packed with dynamite — and with 
the unexpected. Let me say here and 
now that the most important word in L 
is that first one: Doing ! Daydreaming 
which you disguise to yourself as “plan- 
ning” gets you nowhere. Everyone needs 
to think, to imagine, to foresee; but un- 
less, after the period of quiet, a period 
of action begins, you may be sure you’re 
selling your soul to Failure — the master 
who pays the worst wages on earth. 

But “what you can do best” is even 
more of a joker. Sometimes all the 
strength and energy you can pour into 
what you are doing at the moment will 
not carry you on to success — to harvest; 
simply because the work is the wrong 
work for you. 

Partly because we have to be trained 
when young not to think too much about 
ourselves, we are often astonishingly 
blind as to our own real interests and 
talents. We sometimes know vaguely that 
we’d like to do something, but just what 
eludes us. We copy a friend or someone 
we admire; and when we still get no- 
where we are so disappointed. 

Why not look at ourselves and see 
what we are really like? Here is an 
instance from my own experience: a 
woman came to ( Continued on page 94) 
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"But you eta look like the 
Prince," said the girl. "Only 
he's — better-looking." Her 
words were a deliberate 
challenge, and Gerry knew it. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
JAY HYDE BARNUM 
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there was no less pride of race. Peg’s 
blood was as good as that of Gerry 
M.tchell. But saying that to yourself 
didn’t get you anywhere. You couldn’t 
shout at the top of your lungs, “My 
grandfather was a governor,” could you? 

Yet there might be other ways to get 
the ears and eyes of this much-talked- 
about young man. Peg had thought of 


Eventful and charming, passionate and wise, 
this novel of today’s youth and the gay 
international set is definitely the finest work 
done by the author of “Enchanted Ground” 
and a dozen other glamorous best sellers 


P .EG PIERCE, seeing Gerry Mitchell 
for the first time on the boat in the 
fall of 1935, decided that he looked like 
the Prince of Wales. Peg had had a 
brief glimpse of the Prince in London 
and, noting the tiredness of his eyes, 
had wondered if he were happy. After 
all, being a prince might not be so per- 
fect. Perhaps being constantly in the 
limelight might not seem as good as it 
sounded. 

Gerry Mitchell’s eyes were not tired — 
they swept boldly and rovingly about 
him. Once they had rested on Peg, and 
her heart had turned over. But they had 
roved on and had not looked her way 
again. And now New York was but three 
days distant, and when they docked, 
Gerry Mitchell with all his millions, all 
his glamorous history, would be lost to 
her forever. 

Peg might have been consoled had 
there been any other man. But there was 
none. Indeed, she had learned on the 
voyage over that the social world on 
shipboard was not only not safe for 
democracy, but that there was nothing 
in the least altruistic about her com- 
patriots. There had been, of course, the 
usual flotsam and jetsam of undesirables, 
but the men and women who were 
worth while had kept to themselves. By 
“worth while” Peg meant the grand and 
gorgeous ones. They had, as it were, 
drawn their skirts aside from this pretty 
girl who was traveling alone, and was a 
bit too anxious to know people. 

Peg had been sure she would meet 
someone on board who would be inter- 
ested in her dancing. She was making 
it her profession, and had a few pupils. 
With the money she got from her pupils 
she had paid for lessons for herself. She 
had thought if she could dance in Lon- 
don, it would make easier the getting 
of engagements in America. 

She had dreamed of invitations: of 
someone saying before they landed at 
Southampton: “My dear, come to me 


for a week end. My friends will love it.” 
There might indeed have come some day 
a command to dance before the King! 

What a fool she had been with her 
nursery-rhyme complexes, her dreams 
and visions! There had been no invita- 
tions. No week ends. She had had one 
chance to dance at a big house, but she 
had got it through an agency. 

She had arrived at the great house 
in the afternoon and had been shown 
at once to her room. She had not been 
asked to join the guests; her dinner had 
been served upstairs on a tray. Later, 
in floating chiffons, she had drifted over 
the polished floor of the ballroom in her 
own arrangement of the “Spring Song,” 
while people had sat about in gilt chairs, 
watching. She had had some applause, 
but more when she came out in Spanish 
dress with castanets. They had liked her, 
but not enough to ask her again. 

No further engagements followed, so 
she had spent her time sight-seeing — 
the Tower. Westminster Abbey, the art 
galleries and museums. In spite of her 
disappointment, she had loved that and 
had made her letters to her parents 
and her sister Pamela seem enthusiastic. 

But now, with only three days before 
her, she was assailed by a sense of fu- 
tility. She had been to London, but what 
of it? It had profited her no more than 
the pussycat in the nursery rhyme who 
had frightened a mouse under the 
Queen’s chair and had tried to make 
the most of it! 

Three days more! And there — not six 
feet away from her as she watched the 
game — was Gerry Mitchell playing shuf- 
fleboard, and looking like the Prince. And 
she. Peg, might have been a fly on the 
wall for all the notice he took of her! 

Yet why shouldn’t he notice Peg 
Pierce? she asked herself. Far back in 
her family history there had been two 
grandfathers, governors of Maryland, 
and if in these later years there had 
been less of money, less holding of office, 
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would startle him into recognition 
of the charms he had neglected. 

For Peg knew that her charms 
were many. She had beauty of face, 
grace of body, and a brain so clever 
that she could disguise from most 
men the fact that she had a mind! 
Peg’s sister, Pam, was pretty, but Peg’s 
loveliness went beyond mere pret- 
tiness. Everybody said so, and Pam 
was never jealous. Peg was the light 
of her eyes. 

Darling Pam! Peg decided to send 
a wireless and ask Pam to meet the 
boat. They’d have a day in New York 
together. 

Having sent the message, Peg 
dressed for dinner. The people at 
her table were pleasant, and there 
was general conversation. But that was 
as far as it went. Peg had not been sure 
she wanted it to go further, for none 
of her tablemates was young or inter- 
esting, or able to add in any way to her 
aspirations. 

Tonight, however, as she listened idly 
to what they were saying, her attention 
was held by the words of a woman 


"It's like the end of the world," murmured 
the old woman, and to Pamela she seemed 
curious about the fire, rather than afraid. 


opposite her — an elderly woman wearing 
a gray satin dress and pearls. 

"I have an unusual collection of auto- 
graphs,” she was telling the man who 
sat beside her. “I don’t seek the names 
of artists and singers and writers and 
explorers simply because they have 
painted or sung or written or gone into 
strange countries. They must have ex- 
traordinary personality rather than fame. 
For example, in the past I should have 
cared more for Boswell’s name than for 
Johnson’s. And in my own time I haven’t 
wanted all of the Presidents, but I’ve 
got Grover Cleveland and Theodore 
Roosevelt. And there’s a man on the boat 
I want. It’s Gerry Mitchell. I wrote a 
little note asking him to sign his name, 
and I shan’t ask him again.” 

A man at the head of the table asked 
sharply, “What has Gerry Mitchell done 
that you should want him?” 

“Nothing but get himself talked about. 
And he looks like the Prince of Wales.” 

It was right there that Peg came into 
the picture. “Do you get people to write 
their names in a book, or on a card or 
something?” she asked the gray lady. 

IQ 


a dozen things: to faint in front of his 
cabin door; to drop overboard when he 
stood looking over the rail, as he so 
often did! But these things seemed so ob- 
vious, and one of them was hazardous. 
And Peg had a feeling that Gerry 
Mitchell wouldn’t be fooled. What she 
had to do was not something spectacular 
but something subtle. Something that 



I’ve Been to London — 


“In my book, if possible. Otherwise, 
on a card.” 

After dinner Peg stopped at a desk 
in the lounge and got one of the ship’s 
cards. In the mirror above the desk her 
eyes met the eyes of the lovely girl who 
was herself. “It’s our last chance,” the 
eyes said to each other, “and if we lose 
we deserve to be beaten.” 

Gerry Mitchell was never bored. If he 
could not find one thing with which to 
amuse himself, he sought another. Yet 
tonight, three days before entering port, 
he knew himself on the edge of ennui. 
There were no girls on board worth play- 
ing around with, and he was returning 
to America somewhat against his will, 
in order to please his sister, Enid, with 
whom he had promised to spend a week 
in October at a charming house in 
Virginia. 

Gerry would have preferred to stay in 
England until after the hunting season, 
but Enid was Enid. She was older than 
her brother, and as different from him 
as is day from night. But this very dif- 
ference held him to her, and she was 
the only person in the world who really 
knew him — his big faults and his few 
virtues. 

Three days more. Then Enid and her 
husband, Jim Ashurst, would meet him 
at the dock, and immediately after they 
would all be off for the southland. Ger- 
ry wondered whether Enid would find a 
girl to make a fourth. She often did 
things like that. Yet she was cautious, 
for Gerry had absolutely no conscience 
where girls were concerned, and he did 
not believe in broken hearts. “I help 
them work off their emotions,” he told 
Enid when she remonstrated. “Why 
should they cry about it?” 

His conceit, Enid assured him, was 
colossal. “You think none of them can 
resist you.” 

“Darling, I know they can’t.” And with 
that confession of faith Gerry went 
through with his affairs, sure that when 
he was off with the old, he could be 
on at once with the new. 

.After dinner on this partic- 
ular evening he got as far from the 
crowd as possible. Smoking one cigaret 
after another, he leaned over the rail 
watching the phosphorescent lights in 
the ship’s wake flash signals to the moon. 
It was, Gerry reflected, a moon which 
should not be wasted. 

There could have been, of course, no 
better moment for Peg’s appearance. And 
so it happened that Gerry, steeped in 
the glamour of the night, heard a wom- 
an’s voice. “I’m sorry.” 

He straightened up and turned quickly. 

A girl stood in the moonlight. She 
was in silvery satin, with a long cape 
and a flaring collar that buttoned to her 
throat so that her head was set down 
in it like the heads of queens in old 
pictures. Her hair, waved and wind- 
blown, was bright in the shining night. 

“I’m sorry,” she said again. “I’d like 
to ask a favor.” 

He was accustomed to such approaches 
and was wary. “Yes?” His voice was 
crisp. 

“There’s a little old lady at our table 
who wants your autograph. She wrote 
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and asked you for it, but you didn’t 
answer.” 

“Why should she want my scrawl? 
I’m not a celebrity.” 

“She says you look like the Prince of 
Wales.” 

“If I thought that, I’d drown myself.” 

A moment’s silence, then she said, 
“But why drown yourself? You do look 
like him. Only he’s — better-looking.” 

It was a challenge, and Gerry knew 
it. For the space of a breath he hesi- 
tated, then took from her the card which 
she held in her hand. He wrote his name 
carefully. Whatever else might be said 
of him, he did not do things casually. 
He had a distinctive signature and was 
proud of it. Gerald Dunning Mitchell. 

He handed the card back to her. She 
said, “Thank you,” opened her bag and 
put the card in carefully. Then she turned 
her back on him and walked away. 

Gerry called after her, “Would you 
mind ” 

She turned. “Yes?” 

“I’d like the name of the old lady.” 

She gave it. 

“And yours?” 

“Margaret Pierce.” 

Gerry said, “It doesn’t suit you.” 

“My family call me Peg.” 

“Much better. Do you mind if I call 
you that?” 

Thus it began, and there were three 
days of it. Before they docked, Peg sent 
Pam another wireless: 

Do NOT MEET ME IN NEW YORK STOP 

Am motoring to Washington with 

friends Stop Will arrive in time for 

DINNER 

It was on the night before Peg’s ship 
docked in New York that Fergus Mac- 
Hugh, arriving in Washington, was met 
at the Union Station by his friend Jon 
Stafford. 

The two men smiled at each other; 
shook hands. 

Jon said, “How’s everything?” 

“I hated to leave the dogs. Sandra has 
her pups, but you know her eyes when 
she thinks she’s being left behind.” 

“She doesn’t need you half as much 
as I do.” 

“Don’t be too sure. Sandra is only a 
dog with few preoccupations, not an in- 
spired young painter who lives for his 
art.” 

They laughed as they climbed into a 
taxi and were swept into the wide streets. 

To Fergus, straight from the moun- 
tains of Colorado and before that from 
the mountains of Scotland, the city 
seemed dwarfed by comparison with high 
peaks and higher skies, yet the vista of 
white edifices on Capitol Hill, the thin 
October air, roused in him a tingling 
sense of anticipation. 

Jon said, “We’re in the less fashion- 
able part of town. It’s cheaper.” 

“Comfortable?” 

“Very. The kind of thing we like. An 
old house made into apartments. Fire- 
place. High ceilings. Some furniture. I’ve 
got most of our things placed, and a 
maid comes on Monday. Middle-aged, 
white and responsible. The janitor got 
her for me. Anna Jansen. We’ll eat out 
till she arrives. There’s a grand little 
place around the corner.” 

They had turned into a wide and 
shabby avenue, lined with trees which 
were ablaze with autumn coloring. On 


one corner was a square and commodious 
structure, flanked by plots of emerald 
grass and approached by a flight of 
steps with bright brass rails. 

The taxi stopped, and Jon said, “Here 
we are. There’s no elevator, but the 
stairs aren’t much to climb.” 

There were six apartments, three on 
each side. Theirs was on the top floor 
at the right. 

Fergus, entering anc. looking about 
him, said, “Splendid. North windows. 
Plenty of space.” 


Ihe living room, or studio, in 
which they stood was furnished with deep 
chairs, a great couch and a grand piano 
which was set across one corner. The 
walls, hung with dark blue, made an 
effective background for the studies in 
oil which were stuck about and for a 
Japanese print which filled the space 
above the mantel. A cool fire burned 
in an old-fashioned grate. 

Jon, breaking a chunk of coal, was as 
lighted-up as his fire. “There’s heat 
enough in the pipes, but I knew you’d 
like this. I rented the piano. You’d be 
lost without one, and I can send it back 
when you go.” 

“I shan’t be in a hurry about going.” 

“You think you won’t. But Sandra and 
the hills will get you, and you know it.” 

Fergus’ voice had an edge to it. “And 
then what?” 

“Well, I’ll be left high and dry again.” 

“I was born a rover, and I don’t like 
strings tied to me.” Fergus’ hand came 
down on the other’s shoulder. “Give me 
plenty of rope, old fellow, and I won’t 
go far.” He moved on then toward the 
piano. “Good tone,” he said as he ran 
his fingers over the keys, drifting into a 
song, a gay modern thing which gained 
much from the depth and richness of 
his voice. 

Jon, leaning on the piano, smiled and 
listened. Fergus was a grand person. 


"Stop, you little fool!" cried 
Gerry, but Peg could not stop. The 
mare was completely out of hand. 


And he was good to look at, with that 
laughing light in his eyes. 

The two men were, indeed, both good 
to look at. Of even age and on the young 
side of thirty, their types were excel- 
lently contrasted. Fergus overtopped his 
friend by half a head, and overmatched 
him in strength of body. One knew him 
at once for an out-of-doors man. There 
was the bronze of his skin, the burnt 
brown of his hair. His brows were black 
and winglike above deep blue eyes. His 
chin was firm, and his smile quick and 
flashing. He had no vanity, and having 
good looks, forgot them. 

Jon, on the other hand, never forgot 
himself. His dark eyes were always ask- 
ing questions. He wanted to be liked, 
but was never sure. Yet he should have 
been sure, for his appearance in any 
gathering, especially of women, was an 
instant challenge to admiration. With 
his silver-blond hair, his somewhat pale 
features, his slight figure, he was a man 



to catch the appreciative eye and hold it. 

Jon said between verses, with a hint 
of ridicule in his words, “You’d make 
a fortune as a crooner. All the women 
would fall for you.” 

“There you go again. Do you think 
I’d be tied to any woman?” Fergus fin- 
ished his song, then stood up. “I’m 
starved. Let’s eat.” 

A little later they swung along in the 
crisp twilight until they reached the 
restaurant of which Jon had spoken. 
Outside the door were baskets of oys- 
ters in their shells. Within, the linen 
was immaculate, the glass and silver 
shining. The oysters which Jon and 
Fergus ordered were hot and steaming 
and flanked by bowls of fat round bis- 
cuit, with side dishes of chopped cab- 
bage, spicy with celery seed and tart 
with vinegar. 

“Like it?” Jon said with anxious eager- 
ness. 

“It couldn’t be better,” Fergus replied. 


The door opened, and a man came in. 
He was not a young man, but his man- 
ner was youthful, and his broad felt hat 
was tipped at a jaunty angle. His over- 
coat was shabby but well made, and he 
wore it well. His voice had a rhythmical 
southern smoothness as he spoke to the 
proprietor. 

“We’ll want two dozen on the half 
shell, Nick, for tomorrow night. Dinner 
at seven. My girl is coming home, and 
we’re going to celebrate.” 

“Miss Pam told me. I met her in the 
market. She’ll be glad to have Miss Peg 
back again.” 

“We’ll all be glad. She’s a great girl, 
Nicholas.” 

“She is that, sir.” 

Having paid for the oysters, the man 
went out. 

Jon said, “That’s Talbot Pierce. He 
lives in the apartment below us. A 
patent attorney, the janitor told me. And 
there are two daughters. One is abroad, 


and the other works in her father’s 
office.” 

“Young?” 

“The one I’ve seen is.” 

“Peg and Pam,” Fergus said. “Prob- 
ably Pamela and Margaret. Margaret’s 
not so good, but Pamela sounds gay and 
blooming.” 

Jon said, “Well, she isn’t. She’s little 
and tired-looking.” 

“So that’s that,” said Fergus, “and who 
cares, anyhow?” 

Pamela Pierce, packing her bag for 
the trip to New York to meet her sister, 
heard Fergus at the piano. She said, “I 
like his voice, Mother. It’s so alive.” 

Mrs. Pierce, from the depths of a 
chintz-covered chair, complained, “You 
can’t expect me to rave over these mod- 
ern things.” 

Pam went on with her packing. She 
tucked in last things, snapped her bag 
shut and took ( Continued on page 130 ) 
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The first International city 


We know that Hollywood is a gay town, an exciting totcn, and 
a glamorous town. But the famous author of “Good-bye, Mr. 
Chips” sees it as something far more significant than this — the 
first general meeting place where the artists of the world are 
gathered and are sending all humanity their common message 


l v James Hilton 


W HEN I FIRST contemplated a visit to 
Hollywood, I was warned by many excel- 
lent people. I might fail, they told me. Worse 
still, I might succeed. But there was this un- 
usual consolation. In either event I should 
have something to go away and boast about. 

The trouble is that after six months in Hol- 
lywood, I don’t know whether I have failed 
or succeeded, and I suspect that nobody else 
does, either. What I do know is that I have 
had a good time, have made a great many 
new friends, and shall come again. So I call 
that success. Why shouldn’t I? 

Hollywood is a much maligned place. To both 
artist and moralist it is apt to appear as Pub- 
lic Iniquity Number One, if only because most 
other places keep their iniquities private. In 
Hollywood nothing is private— least of all, life. 
(You can cruise around the quiet residential 


streets of Beverly Hills in a charabanc and 
have “the Homes of the Stars” ’ pointed out 
to you by a man with a megaphone.) Per- 
haps this is why, from a strictly moral angle, 
I found the place almost dismayingly respect- 
able — even, at times, genteel. A village behind 
a shop window. Cranford. Gossip. All the little 
local boys and girls from all over the world 
not only making good but being good. Well, 
fairly good, anyhow. 

Really, if I were a reformer in Hollywood, I 
don’t think I would know what to begin to 
reform, except the municipal ordinance which 
(presumably with the most high-minded in- 
tentions) prohibits drinking in the open air. A 
few boulevard cafes, and a few sliding roofs on 
places of amusement, would bring Hollywood 
much nearer heaven, both to eye and mind. 

Geographically, the town is indeterminate. 
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Cosmopolitan- 
Warner Bros., 
Paramount, 
First National, 
Acme, Wide World, 
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You hardly know when you are in it or out of 
it, and some of the studios, though out of it, are 
still of it. On occasions, like a piece of elastic, 
it stretches far into the surrounding mountains 
and deserts; this is called “location.” 

One afternoon I drove forty miles to a Chinese 
village that had been specially constructed for 
the film, “The Good Earth.” There, amid the 
dry hills of California, and in a shade tempera- 
ture of nearly a hundred, a perfect microcosm 
of China had been laid out, the hills carved into 
terraces, water piped for miles to fill a section 
of river, little ramshackle huts scattered around 
with a care for detail worthy of the Chinese 
themselves. 

Planting the terraces alone had required 
months of preparation (“meticulous” is the 
adjective I ought to use, except that I don’t like 
it) ; while a regular expedition had been sent 
to China for actual properties — water wheels, 
carts, shop utensils, and so on, all bought at 
prices which, even after strenuous bargaining, 
doubtless made their owners wonder at the 
eagerness of Americans to pay so much for ap- 
parently so little. But in Hollywood it is the 
apparently so little that is really so much ; every 
detail in a good present-day picture has to be 
exact, authentic and the result of tireless anx- 
iety to get the best possible result. 

For “The Good Earth” there were three other 
sets besides the reconstructed village; two of 
them were elaborate street scenes, and along 
one of these streets I (.Continued on -page 165 ) 


Above, center: The film 
capital and one of its 
famous movie theaters. 
Below: A lesson in film 
e d i t i n g — t he author 
with Frances Marion, 
ace Hollywood scenarist. 






Voice 


La Falterona received unparalleled ovations on her South American tour. 


Which was the real woman in her— 
the singer ivliose voice drew men or 
the harpy who proved them fools? 


■?OR SOME TIME I could not make 
■ up my mind whether I liked Peter 
Melrose or not. He had had a novel pub- 
lished that had caused some stir among 
the rather dreary but worthy people who 
are always on the lookout for new talent. 
Elderly gentlemen with nothing much to 
do but go to luncheon parties praised it 
with girlish enthusiasm, and wiry little 
women who didn't get on with their hus- 
bands thought it showed promise. 

I read a few reviews. They contradicted 
one another freely. Some of the critics 
claimed that with this first novel the 
author had sprung into the first rank of 
English novelists; others reviled it. I did 
not read it. I have learned by experience 
that when a book makes a sensation it 
is just as well to wait a year before you 
read it. It is astonishing how many books 
then you need not read at all. 

But it chanced that one day I met 
Peter Melrose. With some misgiving I 
had accepted an invitation to a sherry 
party. It was in the top flat of a con- 
verted house in Bloomsbury. My hostesses 
were two women, much over life-size, in 
early middle life — the sort of women who 
knew all about the insides of motorcars 
and liked a good tramp in the rain, but 
very feminine for all that. 
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The drawing-room, 
which they called “our 
workshop” — though, being 
of independent means, 
neither had ever done a 
stroke of work in her 
life — was large and bare, 
furnished with rustless 
steel chairs which looked 
as though they could with 
difficulty support the sub- 
stantial weight of their 
owners, glass-topped 
tables and a vast divan 
covered with zebra skin. 
On the walls were book- 
shelves and pictures by 
the better-known English 
imitators of Cezanne, 
Braque and Picasso. On 
the shelves there were 
only the works of living 
authors, mostly first edi- 
tions, and it was indeed 
to sign some of my own 
that I had been asked to 
the party. 

It was quite small. 
There was but one other 
woman, who might have 
been a younger sister of 


my hostesses, for, though stout, she was 
not quite so stout, though tall, not quite 
so tall, and though hearty, not quite so 
hearty. I did not catch her name, but 
she answered to that of “Boofuls.” 

The only man besides myself was Peter 
Melrose. He was quite young, twenty -two 
or twenty-three, of the middle height, 
but with an ungainly figure that made 
him look squat. He had a reddish skin 
that seemed to fit over the bones of 
his face too tightly, a rather large Semitic 
nose, though he was not a Jew, and 
alert green eyes under bushy eyebrows. 
His brown hair, cut rather short, was 
scruffy. He was dressed in the brown golf 
coat and gray-flannel trousers that are 
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worn by the art students who wander 
hatless along King’s Road, Chelsea. 

An uncouth young man, nor was there 
much to attract in his manner. He was 
self-assertive, disputatious and intoler- 
ant. He had a thorough contempt for his 
fellow writers, which he expressed with 
zest. The satisfaction he gave me by his 
breezy attacks on reputations which for 
my part I considered exaggerated, but 
prudently held my tongue about, was 
only lessened by the conviction that no 
sooner was my back turned than he 
would tear my own to shreds. 

He talked well. He was amusing and 
sometimes witty. I should have laughed 
at his sallies more easily if those three 


ladies had not been so unreasonably con- 
vulsed by them. They ate his words. They 
roared with laughter at what he said, 
whether it was funny or whether it was 
silly and rude. He had a point of view, 
crude and not so original as he thought, 
but sincere. 

But the most striking thing about him 
was his eager, impetuous vitality; it was 
like a hot flame that burned him with 
an unendurable fury. It even shed a 
glow on those about him. He had some- 
thing, if only that, and when I left it 
was with a slight sense of curiosity at 
what would come of him. I did not know 
whether he had talent; so many young 
things can write a clever novel — that 


means nothing; but it seemed to me that 
as a man he was not quite like everybody 
else. 

He was the sort of person who at thirty, 
when time had softened his harshness 
and experience had taught him that he 
was not quite so intelligent as he thought, 
would be interesting and agreeable. But 
I never expected to see him again. 

It was with surprise that two or three 
days later I received a copy of his novel 
with a flattering dedication. I read it. 
It was obviously to a great extent auto- 
biographical. The scene was a small town 
in Sussex, and the characters of the 
upper middle class that strives to keep 
up appearances on an inadequate in- 
come. The humor was 
rather brutal and rather 
vulgar. It grated on me, 
for it consisted chiefly of 
mockery at people because 
they were old and poor. 

Peter Melrose did not 
know how hard those mis- 
fortunes are to bear, and 
that the efforts made to 
cope with them are de- 
serving of sympathy rather 
than derision. But there 
were descriptions of places 
which were excellently 
done. They showed tender- 
ness and a sense of the 
spiritual beauty of ma- 
terial things. The book 
was written easily, with- 
out affectation, and with a 
charming feeling for words ; 
but what made it remark- 
able, so that I understood 


There was one subject of which 
La Falterona never tired of talk- 
ing — and that was herself. 


why it had attracted attention, was 
the passion that quivered in the love 
story. It was, as is the modern fashion, 
more than a trifle coarse and, again in 
the modem fashion, it trailed off vaguely, 
without any particular result, so that 
everything was left in the end pretty 
much as it was in the beginning; but 
you did get the impression of young love, 
idealistic and yet vehemently sexual. 

It was so vivid and so deeply felt that 
it took your breath away. It seemed to 
throb on the printed page like the pulse 
of life. It had no reticence. It was ab- 
surd, scandalous and beautiful. It was 
like a force of nature. That was passion, 
all right. There is nothing, anywhere, so 
moving and so awe-inspiring. 

I wrote to Peter Melrose and told him 
what I thought of his book; then sug- 
gested we might lunch together. He rang 
me up next day, and we made a date. 

I found him unaccountably shy 
when we sat down opposite each other 
at a table in a restaurant. I gave him a 
cocktail. He talked glibly enough, but I 
saw that he was ill at ease. I gained the 
impression that his self-assurance was 
a pose that he assumed to conceal — from 
himself, maybe — a diffidence that tor- 
tured him. His manners were brusque 
and awkward. He would say a rude thing, 
and then laugh nervously to cover his 
own embarrassment. Though he pre- 
tended he was so sure of himself, he 
wanted all the time to be reassured. 
He wanted to despise the opinion of 
his fellows, and nothing was more im- 
portant to him. 

I thought him rather an odious young 
man, but I did not mind that. It is 
natural that clever young men should be 
rather odious. They are conscious of gifts 
they do not know how to use. They are 
exasperated with the world that will not 
recognize their merit. They have some- 
thing to give, and no hand is stretched 
out to receive it. They are impatient of. 
the fame they regard as their due. No, I 
do not mind odious young men; it is 
when they are charming that I button 
up the pockets of my sympathy. 

Peter Melrose was extremely modest 
about his book. He blushed when I 
praised what I liked in it and accepted 
my strictures with a humility that was 
almost embarrassing. He had made very 
little money out of it, and his publishers 
were giving him a small monthly allow- 
ance in advance of royalties on the next 
one. This he had just started, but he 
wanted to get away to write it in peace, 
and knowing I lived on the Riviera, he 
asked me if I could tell him of some 
quiet place where he could bathe and 
live cheaply. 

I suggested that he should come and 
spend a few days with me so that he 
could look about till he found something 
to suit him. His green eyes sparkled 
when I proposed this, and he flushed. 

“Shouldn’t I be an awful nuisance?” 

“No. I shall be working. All I can offer 
you is three meals a day and a room to 
sleep in. It’ll be very dull, but you can 
do exactly as you like.” 

“It sounds grand. May I let you know 
if I decide to come?” 

“Of course.” 

We separated, and a week or two later 
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I went home. This was in May. Early in 
June I received a letter from Peter Mel- 
rose asking whether he might arrive on 
such and such a date, if I had really 
meant what I said when I invited him to 
spend a few days with me. 

Well, at the time I had meant it, but 
now, a month later, I remembered that 
he was an arrogant and ill-bred youth 
whom I wasn’t in the least interest- 
ed in, and I didn’t mean it any longer. 
I thought it likely he would be bored 
stiff. I lived a quiet life and saw few 
people. And I thought it would be a 
great strain on my nerves if he were as 
rude as I knew he could be and I as his 
host felt it behooved me to keep my 
temper. But there was nothing to do 
about it. I sent him a wire and shortly 
afterwards he arrived. 

He looked tired and grubby in his 
gray-flannel trousers and brown-tweed 
coat when I met him at the station, but 
after a swim in the pool he changed into 
white shorts and a sports shirt. He 
looked, then, absurdly young. He had 
never been out of England before. He 
was excited. It was touching to see his 
delight. Amid these unaccustomed sur- 
roundings he seemed to lose his sense of 
himself, and he was simple, boyish and 
modest. I was agreeably surprised. 

In the evening, after dinner, sitting in 
the garden, with only the croaking of 
the little green frogs to break the si- 
lence, he began talking to me about his 
novel. It was a romantic story about a 
young writer and a celebrated prima 
donna. It was suggestive of Ouida — the 
last thing I should have expected this 
hard-boiled youth to write — and I was 
tickled. 

It was odd how the fashion completed 
the circle and returned generation after 
generation to the same themes. I had no 
doubt that Peter Melrose would treat it 
in a very modern way, but there it was 
— the same old story that had entranced 
sentimental readers in the three-volume 
novels of the 'eighties. 

He proposed to set it in the beginning 
of the Edwardian era, which to the 
young has already acquired the fantastic 
faraway feeling of a past age. He talked 
and talked. He was not unpleasant to 
listen to. He had no notion that he was 
putting into fiction his own daydreams, 
the comic and touching daydreams of an 
unattractive, obscure young man who 
sees himself loved by an incredibly beau- 
tiful, celebrated and magnificent woman. 

I always enjoyed the novels of Ouida, 
and Peter’s idea did not at all displease 
me. With his charming gift of descrip- 
tion, his vivid, ingenuous way of looking 
at natural things — fabrics, pieces of 
furniture, walls, trees, flowers — and his 
power of representing the passion of life, 
the passion of love that thrilled every 
fiber of his own uncouth body, I thought 
he might well produce something exuber- 
ant, absurd and poetical. But I asked 
him a question. 

“Have you ever known a prima 
donna?” 

“No, but I’ve read all the autobiogra- 
phies and memoirs that I can find. I’ve 
gone into it pretty thoroughly. Not only 
the obvious things, you know, but I’ve 
hunted around in all sorts of byways to 
get the revealing touch or the sugges- 
tive anecdote.” 



La Faiterona watched the 


“And have you got what you wanted?” 

“I think so.” 

He began to describe his heroine to 
me. She was young and beautiful, will- 
ful, it is true, and with a quick temper, 
but magnanimous. A woman on the 
grand scale. Music was her passion; 
there was music not only in her voice, 
but in her gestures and in her inmost 
thoughts. She was devoid of envy, and 
her appreciation of art was such that 
when another singer had done her an 
injury she forgave her when she heard 
her sing a role beautifully. 

She was of a wonderful generosity 
and would give away everything she 
possessed when a story of misfortune 
touched her soft heart. She was a great 
lover, prepared to sacrifice the world for 
the man she loved. She was intelligent 
and well-read. She was tender, unselfish 
and disinterested. In fact, she was much 
too good to be true. 



prince scornfully as he raked the emerald out of the fire where she had flung it. 


“I think you’d better meet a prima 
donna,” I said at last. 

“How can I?” 

“Have you ever heard of La Fal- 
terona?” 

“Of course I have. I’ve read her mem- 
oirs.” 

“She lives just along the coast. I’ll ring 
her up and ask her to dinner.” 

“Will you really? It would be wonder- 
ful.” 

“Don’t blame me if you don’t find her 
quite what you expect.” 

“It’s the truth I want.” 

Everyone has heard of La Falterona. 
Not even Melba had a greater reputation. 
She had ceased to sing in opera, but her 
voice was still lovely and she could fill 
a concert hall in any part of the world. 
She went for long tours every winter, 
and in summer rested in a villa by the 
sea. 

On the Riviera people are neighbors 


if they live thirty miles from one an- 
other, and for some years I had seen a 
good deal of La Falterona. She was a 
woman of ardent temperament, and she 
was celebrated not only for her singing, 
but for her love affairs. She never 
minded talking about them, and I had 
often sat entranced for hours while she 
regaled me with lurid tales of royal or 
very opulent adorers. 

I was satisfied that there was at least 
a measure of truth in them. She had 
been married for short intervals, three 
or four times, and in one of these unions 
had annexed a Neapolitan prince. She 
did not use his name (to which, indeed, 
she had no right because after divorcing 
him she had married somebody else) , 
thinking that to be known as La Fal- 
terona was grander than any title; but 
her silver and her dinner service were 
heavily decorated with a coat of arms 
and a crown, and her servants invariably 


addressed her as Madame la Princesse. 

She claimed to be a Hungarian, but 
her English was perfect; she spoke it 
with a slight accent (when she remem- 
bered) but with an intonation sugges- 
tive, I had been told, of Kansas City. 
This she explained by saying that her 
father was a political exile who had fled 
to America when she was no more than 
a child; but she did not seem quite sure 
whether he was a distinguished scientist 
who had got in trouble for his liberal 
views, or a Magyar of high rank who 
had brought down on his head the im- 
perial wrath because he had had a love 
affair with an archduchess. It depended 
on whether she was an artist among 
artists or a great lady among persons 
of noble birth. 

With me she was franker than with 
anybody else. She had a natural and 
healthy contempt for the arts. She looked 
upon the whole ( Continued on page 76) 
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Three chapters in the Bar- 
■ bara Hutton epic — the care- 
free schoolgirl; the madcap 
dollar princess; the spec- 
tacular Princess Mdivani. 


$50,000,000 


can ao 


Are yon one of those ivho say, “I, for 
one, can't feel sorry for anybody who has 
$50,000,000”? If you are, then read this 
remarkable interview with one of the 
world's most misunderstood celebrities 


“Why do people dislike vie so? 

“You cannot give birth and touch 
death and not know life exactly as other 
women know it, no matter how much 
money you have. 

“Fifty million dollars brings as many 
burdens and hurts as it brings blessings 
and joys, and it can smother and destroy 
love. 

“I want my son to be an American 
first, but it will be necessary for him to 
be an international also. 

“I never loved Alexis Mdivani .” 

B arbara hutton haugwitz- 

REVENTLOW said those things to 
me in the first interview she gave after 
her son was born, after the days she had 
lain at the point of death thousands of 
miles from the homeland she loves. 

The tall, narrow old house overlooked 
flagged gardens. Daffodils blew in a 
gentle wind and from beyond came the 
faint hum of late-afternoon London 
traffic. Countess Haugwitz-Reventlow sat 
very straight and still at one end of a 


brocaded davenport and I sat at the 
other. We had met that day in enmity, 
I found. She did not like things I had 
written about her, and her eyes, steady 
and grave, seemed to weigh me carefully. 

It was the first time the doors of the 
house in Hyde Park Gardens had opened 
to anyone from the curious outside world 
since the famous five-and-ten-cent-store 
heiress had gone down into the valley of 
the shadow to bear her son. For me, the 
moment had an unexpected tenseness. I 
had come to question, to listen, to hear 
for the first time of the birth of an heir 


to a great American fortune; but as we 
sat alone in the rich, stately room, the 
girl whose name will always have a dol- 
lar mark in front of it seemed to be ques- 
tioning me instead, judging me. I was a 
little bewildered. 

What had happened to the round, 
reckless, laughing young thing I used to 
see dancing at the Central Park Casino? 

Where was Babs Hutton, the playgirl 
of Broadway and Palm Beach? 

What had become of the spectacular 
Princess Mdivani, the bride of Alexis? 

And how did it come about that she 
was questioning me with enormous, grave 
eyes in a small, white face? 

This was quite another person, no 
escaping that, and I felt a surge of ex- 
citement as I wondered what had made 
that change — whether it was love for the 
young Danish count who is now her hus- 
band, or motherhood, or that face-to- 
face meeting with death which leaves no 
human being as it found him. 

The madcap dollar princess has grown 
up. That is important, because any girl 
in whose small hands rests so vast a for- 
tune has to be important. She is, of her- 
self, an American epic. And she is no 
longer a child; she is a woman, and she 
has grown up like a daughter of Midas 
whose touch turns everything to gold. 

What does naving fifty million dollars 
do to your life? What kind of woman 
does it make of you? 

We knew Barbara Hutton pretty well 
as a girl because every move she made 




L Adela Rogers St. Johns 


ioy 


our 


was on the front pages. We 
haven’t, yet come to know 
the woman, because she has 
deliberately hidden herself. 

I came to know her very 
well that day because of her 
rather bitter honesty. There 
is a hardness about her, an 
armor of gold which she has 
welded to protect herself. And 
a pathos I’ll never forget. 

I should like to take you 
with me through that after- 
noon visit to one of the rich- 
est women in the world. That 
is why I went: Barbara 
wanted you and me to see 
her and her baby and her 
husband exactly as they are 
today. A hunger for under- 
standing seemed to be upon 
her, a rebellion against the 
Barbara Hutton that has 
been presented to the world. 

I had been in London for 
several weeks and all the 
time I wanted to talk to 
Barbara Hutton. There was 
something so dramatic in 
the thought of what had 
happened to this girl who 
had always been able to buy everything 
and suddenly couldn’t buy safety, who 
had to go through a difficult childbirth 
as not every woman has to, who had 
to battle for life in the same agony that 
any other woman might have to endure. 


Barbara had refused to see me, as she 
had refused to see every other reporter. 
No, she had refused me a little more 
definitely because, she said, she knew I 
did not like her or what she stood for. 

Perhaps she was right about that. To 


Above: A proud mother — Barbara 
with her infant son, her hus- 
band Count Haugwitz-Reventlow 
and her father Franklyn Hutton. 
Left: Barbara and her first 
husband, the late Prince Mdivani. 


me, there had always been something 
fantastic and a little useless and stupid 
about Barbara Hutton. Somehow I re- 
sented her and her millions, and the way 
she lived and played. 

Then, the day before I had planned to 
sail for home, I got the message that she 
would make an appointment for me. 
I had been away from my children for 
almost a month and I was desperately 
homesick. The thought of postponing 
my sailing was — well, I sat down in the 
Savoy Hotel and cried. Then I sent the 
countess a wire. I explained that I was 
sailing for home the next day and asked 
her if she could possibly see me that 
afternoon or evening. 

I didn’t expect anything to come of it. 
She’d be busy, and she was used to hav- 
ing people suit their time to hers. 

Forty minutes after I had sent the 
telegram, my phone rang. A crisp young 
voice said, “This is the Countess Revent- 
low. If you will come out at once, I shall 
be glad to see you. Of course you mustn’t 
delay your sailing on my account. It 
must be so nice to be going home.” 

A little stunned, I dashed for a taxi — 
and the countess ( Continued on page 86) 
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The swift tide was carrying 
Benita to sea when the 
speedboat came alongside. 



When you’re in love and all at 
sea — why not stay there? 


nvaie 


t Austin Parker 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


ft N THE MORNING of the day when 
" ” our own little paradise erupted, 
Rick and I were having breakfast on 
the sun porch off his room at Haven’s 
Deep. We usually breakfasted there, 
with his sister — Benita the Kid — when 
the weather was fine, because it was the 
time in the day when we were free from 
the continuous house party that went 
on at their country place. 

I can remember the trivial details of 
that morning. Breakfast was grapefruit 
juice with strawberries floating in it, 
hot English muffins dripping with sweet 
butter, scrambled eggs aux truffes, little 
sausages and cafe au lait in huge Breton 
cups. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock and Rick 
and I were wearing nothing but trunks, 
with our bathrobes thrown back over 
our chairs. The noon sun poured down 
upon our shoulders, and below us, at a 
distance, we could hear the laughter and 
gabble of the bunch at the pool. 

The Kid joined us presently and said, 
“ ’Morning.” We mumbled, “ ’Morning,” 
and she sat down. The servant fixed her 
tea and left us. 

We — just Rick and I — called her the 
Kid because, when she first became an 
actual, living factor in our lives, she was 
just a youngster. Rick had known her 
always, of course, but never very well. 
A child isn’t really a human being to a 
middle-aged man of twenty, which was 
Rick’s age when their father died and 
they found themselves orphans. Not, 
however, quite the type of orphan that 
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is taken over by the county. More about 
that later. 

From the gangling little wretch I first 
knew, she had become a strikingly 
pretty, rather than beautiful, girl. What- 
ever real beauty she had lay in her eyes, 
her body — especially her body — and her 
hands. Her mouth was a little too large, 
but it was excitingly mobile and it 
twisted quickly into a provoking smile; 
her nose was too pert for beauty, and 
her eyebrows were a little too heavy for 
the sleek, impersonal chic that most 
girls try to attain. 

Rick held up a letter. “Greetings from 
Aunt Ellen. She wants us to come and 
spend a month with her.” 

“Like hell!” 

“It begins, ‘My two darling children.’ ” 

“Oh, phoueey! Please shut up and let 
me enjoy breakfast.” 

Rick turned to me. “Jimmy, the Kid is 
getting better-looking every day.” 

I said, “Uh-huh,” and Benita said: 
“If you think you’re going to flatter me 
into letting you borrow Euripides for 
that silly Lola Burtt to ride, you’re just 
plain crazy.” 

It sounded like a fight, so I took the 
plate of muffins, which are delightfully 
throwable, and put it on the floor beside 
me. Pretty little Lola had been the blond 
menace around the house all summer, 
and I knew Rick would have to work 
himself out of it in his own way. 

Benita’s dark eyes were glowing 
angrily. I gave her a kick on the shin, 
and she went on with her breakfast 


without even glancing at me. She was 
all for cutting Lola into small pieces and 
using her for bait. 

The butler came out. “Mr. Casterman 
to see you, Miss Crosby,” he announced. 
Casterman was the family attorney. 

Both of them looked up in surprise. 
Rick said: “Casterman? To see Miss 
Crosby — or me — or both of us?” 

“Just Miss Crosby, sir.” 

Benita shrugged. “Probably some of 
the pension stuff,” she suggested. She 
and Rick had about a dozen people on 
the pension list. She told the butler to 
have Casterman wait in the little library. 
“What’s on today?” she asked, rising. 

“Nothing much,” said Rick. 

“I’m doing some jumps with Flo Kirby 
this afternoon,” I told her. 

“Good sailing weather,” suggested the 
Kid. 

“That’s an idea, anyhow,” said Rick. 
“We might take the Sesame out.” The 
Sesame II was their two-masted schooner. 

“I’d rather go out on the Gram-pus,” 
announced Benita belligerently. The 
Grampus was a racing sloop. 

Lola’s name wasn’t mentioned, but it 
might just as well have been. Benita 
knew that Lola hated small boats. Even 
the Sesame scared her. 

Benita left us. 

“What’s eating the Kid?” asked Rick. 

That was easy. “Jealousy,” I answered. 

“She ought to get over being jealous 
of my girls. It doesn’t make sense. I wish 
you’d get her to change her mind about 
Lola.” 

“Let it drift,” I replied. “She’ll snap 
out of it.” 

He replied slowly: “I’m afraid this is 
something that can’t very well drift. I’m 
head-over for the girl, Jimmy.” 

I said a mental “Ouch!” Aloud, I said: 
“She’s awfully pretty.” 

“She’s more than that. The Kid has to 
realize that we three can’t go on always 
as we have for the past seven years.” 

We couldn’t know it, of course, but 
downstairs in the little library our smug 
paradise was being kicked to bits. 

Rick — his full name was Richard Nel- 
son Crosby — and I came together when 
we were freshmen at the university. Actu- 
ally, we came together in a collision at 
polo that dismounted both of us, and our 
first words were spoken while we were 
dazedly sitting on the ground. The coach, 
who was referee, didn’t allow any penalty 
and bawled us out impartially. 

It wasn’t one of those friendships 
which ripen deliberately: we left the 
field together, dined together and, a few 
days later, we were rooming together. 
We had lots of things in common — 
horses, too much money and a similarity 
of attitudes. One thing that saved us 
was that we never fell for the same girls. 



"If you think you're going to borrow Euripides for that silly blonde to ride, 
you’re crazy," Benita told Rick. It sounded like the beginning of a good fight. 


Rick was a good-looking youngster 
with a charmingly cock-eyed slant on 
life. His family, he admitted, was a little 
bit on the crazy side. Ancestors who did 
wild, gallant things; scandals that had 
blazed around the turn of the century. 

The “Crazy Crosbys” weren’t accepted 
socially by some people in those rather 
sedate days before the war. 

His mother, who must have been a 
beautiful woman, was killed when she 


stubbornly forced a horse to a jump that 
was too high for him. His father went 
into the British army and came out 
pretty thoroughly shot up, but with 
medals jingling. He was a handsome, 
romantic figure — unquenchably romantic 
in his heart. He was seldom home. 

I, for my part, had come out of the 
West. Mother died when I was very 
young, and Father gambled in gold 
mines. They say his methods were a bit 


piratical, but I don’t know much about 
that because he sent me East to be 
groomed for civilization when I was four- 
teen. Luckily for me, he was on top when 
he died. I had no one but some hard- 
boiled bankers to whom I had to account. 

It was in the spring of our senior year, 
and we were recovering from a bad at- 
tack of needled beer, when the cable- 
gram came from India that Rick’s father 
was dead. It ( Continued on page 159 ) 
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WOMAN INTERNE 


A Cosmopolitan Novelette ... the Second inl in e Most Bril- 
liant Series of Stories of Modern New York Cite Yet Writtei 


T HE LISTER Memorial General Hos- 
pital is a very old institution. It 
stands on the West Side of Manhattan 
on a wide and dingy street. When the 
first small wing was built there were 
spacious grounds about it; now there is 
scarcely a blade of grass except in the 
yard behind the new nurses’ home. 

A man who lived many years ago and 
was exceedingly prosperous built the first 
unit of the hospital and liberally en- 
dowed it. He built it for the poor, and 
in after years his family gave large sums 
to perpetuate the name and to keep his 
memory green. So, unit by unit, the pres- 
ent structure came into being. 

Its school of nursing, under that re- 
markable woman, Leotha Reynolds, has 
an excellent reputation. The Lister Me- 
morial moved with the times, and the 
girls who came there to train were for 
the most part fine young women. 

Medical students sweated and strained 
to get berths as internes at Lister, for 
that hospital takes care of almost every 
human ill. The interne there delivers 
Mrs. Tomasino’s twins, removes Mrs. 
Murphy’s appendix, cleanses Tony’s stab 
wound, diagnoses Peterson’s case as gall 
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bladder and prays to God that he may 
be right. He works among the preter- 
naturally sagacious children of the tene- 
ments, and he learns something about the 
diseases which are called occupational 
and those which are termed social. 

The interne is also a part of an audi- 
ence in the operating theater when a 
great surgeon, such as Doctor Frederick 
Bowen, performs a minor miracle. And 
likewise the interne may be called upon 
to assist during one of Doctor Bowen’s 
or Doctor Anderson’s or Doctor White’s 
private-patient excavations. 

The interne is a humble being, his 
place in the social scale being at the 
base of the structure which leads down- 
ward from chief to resident, from resi- 
dent to assistant resident, from assistant 
resident to lowly interne, with staff men 
and courtesy men pyramided in between. 
Sometimes he is a grave and studious 
young man. Sometimes he is a plodder 
who will just get by and who will make 
an indifferent practitioner of a great 
profession. Now and then he is pure 
genius — a born diagnostician, a bom sur- 
geon, a born obstetrician. And sometimes, 
more often nowadays than formerly, he 




A great metropolitan hospital and its drama of life 
and of death . . . the romance of a lovely woman 
interne and a famous surgeon . . . Here is one of the 
most unforgettable stories in this series of glittering 

tales of Bagdad-on-the-Subway in modern dress 
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gold. Her eyes were bluer than flax and 
very direct. Her jaw was stubborn, prob- 
ably because she had had to set it so 
often, and her shoulders were square 
under her short white coat. She had a 
sensitive mouth and good teeth, slightly 
crooked. She had a pointed face and 
fine, sure hands. She was small and very 
healthy, and when she laughed she 
looked like a little girl. 

Her people were dairy farmers. There 
were six children — four boys and two girls. 
The boys grew up, and one married and 
built a house on his father’s acres, 
and one went to sea, and another be- 
came an engineer and the eldest died 
in the war. Catharine’s sister, Tessa, 
taught school. The Wrights had reared 
a fine family. 

There was always enough to eat and 
drink, warm clothes to wear and the 
best education the town could afford. 
After that, they were on their own. 
Catharine was the youngest, and from 
the day she saw her brother Tom brought 
into the house, his arm mangled by a 
mowing machine, and saw the country 
doctor do the necessary things to stop 
the bleeding and assure Tom’s life be- 
fore they took him to a hospital, she 
was determined to become a doctor. 

Little and skinny, with freckles on her 
nose, silver-gilt hair in pigtails and wide 
unfrightened eyes, she helped, bringing 
clean torn sheets and boiling water. She 
was as good as a woman, as good as her 
placid mother, upstairs in bed after the 
miscarriage of the last baby, who would 
have been nine years younger than 
Catharine. 

“I’m going to be a doctor,” she 
announced at supper. Tessa was there; 
the boys were there, and their father. 


is not he at all, but she, a young woman, 
a hen medic. 

Catharine Wright was a hen medic. 
Following her graduation from college, 
she had received her medical education 
in a great university which is not over- 
fond of admitting women to its halls. 
She had set her jaw and battled her 
way through difficult years. The profes- 
sorial gentleman who presided over the 
pleasant room in which human clay was 
dissected had a hatred for women med- 
ical students. He had made it very hard 
for Catharine and the five other girls 


in her class. Two of them dropped out 
and went home, but Catharine had gone 
through with it; and won from him un- 
willing admiration. 

Her marks were high and her record 
was good, and Lister Memorial, always 
moving with the times, in the past few 
years had been accepting a few women 
internes. So to Lister Catharine came, a 
little frightened but very determined. 

She came from the West. Her hair was 
heavy and straight, and she wore 'it 
brushed back from her fine forehead, 
like a thick, close-fitting cap of silvered 


L, Faith 
Baldwin 



No one laughed. Her 
father said, ‘‘All right, 

Kate, if you don’t change 
your mind meantime.” 

That was the sort of 
family she had, God 
bless them! 

They had all helped — 

Tessa with her teaching 
money; the boys with 
what they could spare; 
her father with savings; 
her mother with the 
chicken and egg money. 

And Catharine herself 
had helped. She worked, 
summers, from high 
school on. She tended 
babies and served in the 
village drugstore, and 
in her last year, having 
learned typing, she dou- 
bled in brass in the vil- 
lage inn as secretary 
and head waitress. 

She went to college 
on a scholarship. There 
were jobs she could do 
there; she did them, 
and saved. She knew 
that when she entered 
the university as a med- 
ical student she would 
have little time for jobs. 

Now she was at Lister 
Memorial. She was going 
to take two years if she 
could, and when they 
were up, when she had 
served her time in a 
mental hospital, she 
was going home. The 
nearest town to their 
settlement was sixteen 
miles away and it had a 
small, complete hospital. 

Tessa now taught in 
that town; she and 
Catharine could make a 
home together, and 
Catharine would prac- 
tice there. 

At Lister in the wom- 
en internes’ quarters — 
there were four women 
internes at Lister — 

Catharine shared a 
room with Becky Nau- 
heim. Becky was tall 
and dark, handsome and 
brilliant. Becky had no 
illusions. She had a tre- 
mendous amount of 
money behind her; she 
would never have to 
practice for money. She 
was going into research. 

She said, “Women have done big 
things in research. Look at Maud Slye 
and her mice! I'm not taking a job 
■where I’ll be kicked around and merely 
tolerated. I’ll dig in somewhere and de- 
vote myself to that branch of science 
which is pure and passionless and a long, 
slow adventure. And if I don’t further 
medicine by half an inch. I’ll break suf- 
ficient ground so the one who comes 
after me can.” 

Their quarters were white and scrubbed, 
and there were two beds and two bu- 
reaus, with mirrors. There was just room 
for their clothes. Becky had livened up 
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car and dumped on the 
threshold. The private 
car had departed, but he 
had just been admitted 
when orders came to 
put him in a private 
room. He was taken, 
therefore, to the quiet 
room off the ward. It 
was impossible to move 
him far. 

“Bowen is on his way 
down to operate,” re- 
ported the nurse on the 
floor, awed. “Someone 
sent for him.” 

Catharine did what 
she could. Bowen would 
have to hurry, she 
thought, looking down 
at the boy on the 
narrow bed. He had not 
talked. He would not. 
And there was an un- 
easy cop sitting before 
the door. 

The boy smiled at 
Catharine. He whis- 
pered, “I’d take off my 
hat to you, doc — if I had 
a hat.” He was silent 
again. 

She thought, looking 
down at him, Poor little 
devil. I wonder why 
Bowen’s coming on this. 

A nurse slid in and 
said softly, “I’ve seen 
him before.” 

“Where?” 

“In the Accident 
Room. He walked in 
under his own power. 
Bullet hole through the 
fleshy part of his arm. 
He was game. I remem- 
ber his saying, ‘I was just 
walking along — see? I 
felt a sting, like it might 
be a bee or sumpin, and 
then I looks down and 
my shirt’s bloody.’” 

The stretcher came, 
and Catharine went up 
to the operating room. 
Bowen had arrived. 

Catharine had worked 
with him before. She 
had followed him around 
the wards, watching him 
inspect dressings, listen- 
ing to his orders. He paid 
her scant attention; had 
no use for hen medics. 

Women were all very 
well. He admitted that 
they might do well in 
certain branches of his profession, but 
not in surgery. A doctor made his diag- 
nosis; found things not according to 
Hoyle. He had to take a chance. Any 
man worth his salt took it, almost me- 
chanically. If he succeeded, okay. If he 
didn’t — well, it was the one chance: he 
had taken it and done his best. But a 
woman — softer by nature, no matter how 
hard-boiled, and far too imaginative — a 
woman hesitated, perhaps too long. 

Catharine had sat in the operating 
theater and watched him operate, aware 
that she was in the presence of an ar- 
ticulate god with coordinated muscles, 


Doctor Bowen made brief apology to his lovely com- 
panion: "I see some of my youngsters over there" . . . 


the room a bit with two comfortable 
chairs and bright spreads for both beds. 

The most dominant thing about the 
internes’ quarters was the telephone. 

It rang one night when Catharine was 
on duty in Men’s Surgical. It was around 
two in the morning and she had gone 
to bed at midnight. She dragged herself 
up, yawning, and Becky murmured, 
“Damned shame, kid,” and went back to 
sleep again. 

The patient proved to be a thin young 
man with a twisted smile and a bullet 
where it would do the most harm. He 
had been brought to Lister in a private 




marvelous hands and a cool, swift brain. 
And then she would encounter him, per- 
haps, in an elevator and observe the 
gardenia in his buttonhole and the cut 
of his clothes, and she would sicken and 
rebel. She would make the rounds with 
him when her service required it; she 
would catch a glimpse of the prettiest 
private patient, all dolled up in some- 
thing sheer. And she would hate her chief. 

She hated him; she loved him. He 
was a god; he was mortal. He was noth- 
ing to her; he was everything. 

This was the first time she had as- 
sisted him. Her knees shook, her lips 
beneath the mask were white, but her 
hands were steady. It was stifling in 
the operating room; the miniature clash 
of instruments was as loud as doom. 

Bowen whistled as he worked. He said, 
“What a mess!” and his eyes met Cath- 
arine’s. Hers were as steady as her hands 
and as blue as heaven. He barked an 
order, and someone slipped out of the 
room, and someone complained in the 
corridor, “Where can you get a donor 
this time of night?’” 

“His brother’s downstairs. Have him 
typed,” said someone else. 

The thin young man received a trans- 
fusion before they took him to the quiet 
room next to the operating room. They 
hadn’t been able to give him ether. He 
came out of the less heavy anesthetic 
quickly. Catharine was in the room, her 
finger on his pulse. He said weakly, 
“Don’t leave me, doc.” 

No, she wouldn’t leave him. She 
thought of the cop outside, and she 
looked up at the dark heavy man, one 
arm bandaged, tiptoeing into the room, 
his face grieved. The man jerked his 
head at her, but the boy on the bed said 
clearly, “Let her stay. It don’t matter.” 

“Joe,” said his brother, “who was it?” 

“That don’t matter, either. If you 
know, they’ll put the finger on you. 
Where’s Doris?” 

“She’s downstairs. I phoned her.” 

Joe closed his eyes, breathed quietly. 

After a while a girl came in, a small 
plain girl with magnificent eyes, red- 
dened with weeping. “Hello, Baby,” said 
the boy on the bed. 

Catharine looked at the brother, who 
went out. Bowen came in and stood in 
the shadows. The shaded light shone on 
the boy on the bed and on the girl. 

“Why did you do it?” she said. 

He answered, so low that Catharine 
could just hear, “I thought it was 
quicker, Baby. I kept thinking. All them 
places we been seeing in the pictures, 
them foreign places, palm trees and 
water on the beach, and you and me.” 

He was silent. The girl knelt, holding 
his hand, her eyes on his face. 

Someone knocked at the door, and 
Bowen opened it. It was the cop. “Has 
he talked? Can I see him, doc?” 

“No,” said Bowen, “he hasn’t, and you 
can’t. Get back there.” 

“Doctor!” cried the girl beside the bed, 
but Catharine was quicker than Bowen. 

It was over. They took her out, and 
she did not cry. They did what they 
could for her. And Bowen, leaning over 
her, murmured: “Doris, I did my best. 
It wasn’t possible to save him.” 

She said, white-lipped, “Maybe it was 
just as well. They’d have made him talk. 
They have ways.” Shuddering took her. 


. . . Becky was talking to Sam when Catharine 
realized the Big Chief had recognized them. 


He said, “You didn’t come to the clinic.” 

“No. It doesn’t matter now.” She 
looked up at him and said pitifully, “Joe 
wasn’t bad, Doctor Bowen. He — he 
wanted to go places, see things. Most of 
all a place called Bali.” 

After a while Joe’s brother came in 
and took her away. 

Catharine and Doctor Bowen, hen 
medic and surgical chief, sat in the diet 
kitchen and drank strong black coffee. 
He said, reflectively: 

“For a woman you’re remarkable.” 

“You don’t like ” 

He didn’t let her finish. “No,” he said, 


“it’s no place for a woman.” He added, 
smiling, “Least of all for you.” 

She said, “You know the girl?” 

“Yes. She’s a maid at the home of 
people I know slightly. I was there not 
long ago — a party. I took care of her 
that night. She was out — cold, exhaus- 
tion, worry over that boy, probably — 
and she has a slight heart condition.” 

“I heard her say she’d lose her job.” 

“I’ll find her another,” said Bowen, 
setting his jaw. He said, after a moment, 
“The inhumanity of the rich: write a 
check for a charity and let a servant die.” 

Her heart rose ( Continued on page 96) 
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TMISS ELAINE PURVEY, neat, small 
and exceedingly shabby, fluttered 
down the line that was waiting to get 
into the rummage sale. Her worn silk 
coat, her high-heeled pumps that had 
been bronze, her once-handsome beaded 
bag. and above all the wide white ribbon 
pinned tightly about her throat gave evi- 
dence of better days. But her diffident 
blue eyes and fixed smile showed no 
condescension to her less pretentious 
neighbors. On the contrary, her manner 
of gentle propitiation suggested that all 
she asked of life was the privilege of liv- 
ing it. 

Miss Purvey had been thoroughly dis- 
ciplined in the long years she had spent 
in the millinery department of M:ad 
and Moore’s. She had learned to put on 
her smile when she put on her rouge in 
the morning, and to keep both intact 
through the day in spite of rudeness 
from customers, insults from younger 
clerks, and the knowledge that the 
Damoclean sword of dismissal was hang- 
ing over her blondined head. 

When at last the blow fell, she drifted 
from one small job to another, until 
there were no more jobs to be found, and 
being ill and friendless she laid herself 
on the doorstep of the city and let it do 
with her what it would. 

At first the humiliation of being on 
city relief was acute, but gradually she 
got used to it, and by the time the de- 
pression struck the country she had 
come to regard her case history as some 
women do their Mayflower ancestry. 

Standing in line had come to be an 
almost daily occupation. Free clinics, em- 
ployment bureaus, relief offices when it 


was rumored coal could be obtained — she 
knew them all. But rummage lines were 
different. Unless you got to the counter 
among the first, you never found any- 
thing worth buying. Not that Miss Pur- 
vey had much to spend, but clothes being 
her passion, she derived excitement from 
giving advice to those who could buy. 

This morning, as she craned her neck 
to catch the first glimpse of the long 
counter, an object caught her attention, 
brought her to her tiptoes. It was a hat, 
so gay in hue and so sophisticated in 
design that amid its surroundings it re- 
sembled an orchid in a garbage can. 

Miss Purvey stalked it as a cat stalks 
a mouse, and as soon as she was near 
enough she pounced upon it. With avid 
fingers she turned it this way and that.' 
Not a detail was lost upon her — the ex- 
quisite quality of the felt, the daring yet 
elegant slant of the brim, the small 
amethyst clip. 

“Well, no wonder!” she breathed al- 
most reverently. “It’s a Madame Suzy 
model! It must have belonged to some- 
one who died. Poor thing!” 

Then, leaning, eagerly forward, she 
asked of the woman behind the counter: 
“How much are the hats up at this 
end?” 

“A quarter apiece,” answered the wom- 
an; then, spying what Miss Purvey was 
trying to hide under her arm, she added 
sharply: “Not that one! That’s a dollar 
and a half.” 

The light died out of Miss Purvey’s 
eyes and hope out of her heart. She had 
not paid that much for a hat since she 
lost her last job. But she could not re- 
linquish her prize! With one hand she 
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"Could you give me six weeks 
to pay?" implored Miss Purvey, 
clutching the lovely felt hat. 


held it fast, while with the other she 
fingered the beaded bag that held the 
last quarter of her relief money — all that 
stood between her and an empty 
stomach. 

With a nervous jerk of the head she 
again bent across the counter. "Could 
you give me six weeks to pay it?” she al- 
most implored. 

“I’ll pay cash,” said a woman behind 
her. “It would look swell on my little 
Sally.” 

The moment was tense, but the clerk 
knew Miss Purvey and knew that her 
credit was good, so she obligingly jotted 
down the deposit in a dirty ledger. 

Carrying the new hat as if it had been 
the Holy Grail, Miss Purvey tripped joy- 
fully homeward. What were beans and 
potatoes and sausages in comparison 
with this lovely possession? No thought 
of how it would become her disturbed 
her mind. The mere fact of owning a 
Madame Suzy model gave her a sense of 
importance and a feeling of grandeur 
that were intoxicating. 

As she hurried into the gloomy room- 
ing house which she called home, she 
was greeted by the querulous voice of 
Mrs. Puls, her bedridden landlady. 

“I thought you was never coming,” 
said the old woman. “I ain’t had a bite 
of breakfast, and my feet are cold, and 
you’ll have to do something about them 
Binns. The old man’s been down here 
pestering me plumb to death. I can’t 
give ’em rent and food, too. What’s been 
keeping you?” 

“Nothing,” said Miss Purvey, diving 
into her own room to hide her new hat 
behind the corner curtain. “I’ll be in 
there in a minute and get you comfort- 
able. Then I’ll go right up to the Family 
Service and see what they can do about 
the Binns. Do you want me to make you 
a nice hot cup of tea?” 

Old Mrs. Puls did. She wanted all the 
service Miss Purvey could give her in 
lieu of the rent that was never paid. 
Above all, she expected Miss Purvey to 
assume full ( Continued on page 71) 


Miss Purvey suddenly felt very small 
and tired and helpless. She was glad 
someone was going to take charge of her. 


But it blew little Miss 
right into the most 
exciting adventure of her life 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY RITCHIE COOPER 
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FOREWORD: The Sirocco was over fifty 
years old when I bought her, and with three 
companions, sailed out of Sydney Harbor to 
the South Seas. She was forty -four feet at the 
water line and cutter -rigged. We set out for 
New Guinea, three thousand miles away, hav- 
ing no clear idea of why we were going there 
beyond the fact that it was one of the few 
corners of the earth's surface unexplored and 
savage today, and seemed to promise adven- 
ture. 

After seven months we got there, surpris- 
ingly, for the remarkable thing about our 
seamanship was our appalling lack of it. If I 
took sextant and “shot-the-sun,” my calcula- 
tion of our position would, as often as not, lo- 
cate the ship anywhere from the South Pole 
to the middle of the Sahara. When Trelawny 
took a sight, we at least had a chance of 
finding ourselves on an ocean; being a very 
determined fellow, he would never put down 
his pencil until he did get us on an ocean. 
Doubtless there is a providence for the pur- 
pose of protecting youth from its own folly. 
I can think of no other reason why I am now 
able to write the story of our voyage. 
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Warner Bros. 

Errol Flynn and three other young 
men with no fortune but their dar- 
ing, a forty-foot boat, and the 
South Seas to sail her in . . . Here 
is the beginning of a story , true in 
every word of it, that starts with a 
sock on the jaw in Sydney and ends 
with Flynn’s stardom in the famous 
motion picture, 6( Captain Blood 99 


Natives near Port Moresby, New Guinea, where the au- 
thor (right, above) ended his seafaring adventure. 


A PEW YEARS ago, after a series of 
adventures in New Guinea and 
Australia that included a good sock in the 
jaw from a hard-boiled third mate, I 
walked one day into the bar at Usher’s 
Hotel in Sydney, New South Wales, and 
became suddenly rich— not in wisdom or 
experience or anything valuable like that, 
but in hard, solid cash. Usher’s is the fa- 
mous place where forgather all the men 
from the South Sea Islands. Bend a leg 
on the bar foot-rail and you will hear 
many strange and wonderful stories. You 
will hear of encounters with unknown 
tribes of savage head-hunters, of close 
shaves in the New Guinea jungles, of 
good gold prospects found in the moun- 
tains of the Solomon Islands, or how 
So-and-so’s canoe capsized in the croco- 
dile-infested Sepik River, whose source 
no man knows. 

The barmaids in Usher’s are like fa- 
miliar landmarks to the man from the 
islands. Yolande — she of the billowing 
bosom and the bar pump — owns a claim 
in Morobe, pegged for her by an admirer. 


She expects to get rich from it some day* 
and retire. Alice will grubstake you to 
follow up a leader you may have struck 
in savage Aitape. She has never been 
anywhere near the islands but she knows 
there’s gold in Aitape if only the hostile 
tribes don’t make a pincushion of you. 

It was Alice who told me of my luck. 
She had heard that an English company 
was interested in a claim of mine on the 
New Guinea gold fields. The claim was 
worthless in itself but, as it lay between 
two large leases belonging to the com- 
pany, it interfered with development. 

That same afternoon I sold it for five 
thousand dollars. The sudden transition 
from poverty to affluence was intoxicat- 
ing — in every sense of the word I want- 
ed to cut my friend Trelawny Adams 
(known as the Dook because of his 
Cambridge accent) in on a large share 
but he would not hear of it. I wish he 
had, for a couple of weeks later I awoke 
clear-headed one morning and, taking 
a census, found myself the possessor of a 
yacht and about a thousand dollars. 


It will always be something of a mys- 
tery to me how I came to acquire the 
yacht Sirocco. The Dook could shed no 
light on it. However, a friend named Rex 
helped to clear the matter up when he 
said he had been one of the guests at a 
party I had apparently given on board. 
He had, he said, tried to stop me from 
giving the owner a check but I insisted 
that nothing less than the yacht itself 
would serve for a souvenir of the party. 

I hurried round to the bank, hoping 
against hope. But it was too late. The 
check had been cashed. 

With Rex and the Dook, I went to 
see my pleasure craft. She was a cutter, 
about forty-four feet long and so narrow 
in the beam that you could lie across her. 
On stepping aboard, the first thing that 
struck my eye was a brass plate on the 
tiller post bearing the date 1881. Most 
yachts are considered ancient at twenty. 
Mine, I thought grimly, would only be 
the grandfather of them all. 

Depressed by this added blow, I sat 
down on the deck and wondered how I 
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yourself down to mere 
details? What do you 
say we get a new ship 
altogether?” 

The Dook shook his 
head. “I wouldn’t,” he 
advised firmly. “I think 
she’s a topping little 
ship. As a matter of 
fact, I’m extraordi- 
narily fond of her al- 
ready. Aren’t you? You 
should be!” 

I looked at him 
sharply, dismissed a 
quick suspicion and 
gave up. Some Eng- 
lishmen are like that. 

The Dook came of a 
seafaring family. His 
great-grandfather had 
founded the famous 
Green Line of clippers, 
long since defunct, of 
course, but well sung 
in the legends of the 
sea. It was not sur- 
prising, therefore, that 
the Dook numbered 
among other accom- 
plishments the the- 
oretical ability to 
navigate and a pro- 
found knowledge, also 
theoretical, of ships 
and the sea. 

I also had a certain 
acquaintance with the 
sea. For a year I had 
been captain and half owner of a 
schooner in the South Seas, making a 
precarious livelihood by freighting copra 
and fishing for beche de mer, the ugly 
sea slug so valued by the Chinese epicure, 
Trochus shell and occasionally pearls. 
I knew next to nothing of navigation, 
which with a native crew and pilot is an 
unnecessary accomplishment for inter- 
island work. Rex could distinguish one 
end of the ship from the other, but ask 
him to name them and you had him. 

We were badly equipped for a voyage of 
three’ thousand miles of treacherous sea 
and coastal line in an old forty-four-foot 
harbor yacht. So Charlie joined the crew. 

Charlie was a young Englishman from 
the Isle of Man who had just been 
sacked from a sheep station in the back 
country. He was short and stocky, wore 
his hair cropped like a convict and spoke 
like a judge. In fact, his whole attitude 
was judicial and solemn. He wandered 
aboard one day, introduced himself and 
said he had once been a half owner of 
the Sirocco. He and his partner had been 
forced by lack of funds to sell her to the 
shipyard where I bought her. 

He seemed a nice sort, so I asked him 
if he would care to come along with us. 
He pondered the matter and then gave 
judgment to the effect that he would be 
glad to. 

By the time we were ready to sail, a 
new semi-Diesel engine, fishing tackle, 
guns, provisions and so on had left me 
with only about twenty-five dollars on 
which to make a three-thousand-mile 
journey. None of the others had any 
money either. Funds to cover mishaps? 
No one cared! The spirit of adventure 
had us in a firm grasp. 

We made about four attempts to 


The "Dook,” the author, 
Rex and Charlie (sitting), 
and a topmast glimpse of 
the little craft in which 
they braved 3,000 miles 
of the South Pacific. 


could cut my loss. The Sirocco was too 
big to ship aboard any of the little island 
steamers to New Guinea and would be 
of no use when I got her there. She had 
no cargo space and seemed to have a 
six- or seven-foot draft — far too deep for 
the reef -studded island waters. With the 
money paid for this ridiculous craft I 
had cherished plans to outfit an expedi- 
tion to a place in New Guinea where I 
had once found gold prospects. If I sold 
her now, the most I could expect would 
be about a third of the price I had paid. 

“Well, Admiral,” said Rex, breaking in 
on these gloomy reflections, “where do 
we go from here?” 

“You can open up a pore and go to 
hell,” I told him. “Never mind about 
my movements.” 

Ungracious, perhaps, but the affair 
had soured me. 

“I bet she can sail!” said the Dook. 
“She’s got lovely lines.” He was on the 
bowsprit looking aft, and we joined him. 

She looked her best from there: long, 
low and raking, built to slip through the 
water like a greyhound. I began to 
visualize her as she would look with full 
sail bent and a bone in her teeth. The 
Dook was right. With those sleek lines 
she loould sail, and handle well, too. 

“Why not sail her to New Guinea?” I 
murmured half to myself. “It would 
be a wonderful trip.” 
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Rex smote his knee. 
“Right!” he exclaimed. 
“I always wanted to see 
the islands. When do 
we leave? Tomorrow? 
I’m ready any time.” 

“By Jove, so am I!” 
said the Dook. 

“Wait a minute, you 
crazy nuts!” I said. “New Guinea is three 
thousand miles from here, and this boat 
will probably sink the minute she gets 
outside Sydney Harbor. And who in hell 
asked you to come, anyway?” 

“I’m going home to pack a bag right 
now,” said Rex, ignoring the irrelevancy. 
.“See you later!” He jumped ashore and 
ran up the landing. 

The Dook and I looked at each other. 
He smiled. “Damn good idea, don’t you 
think? I’d better make a list of charts 
we’ll need — navigation of this coast is 
awful if you don’t know it. And we must 
have a chronometer and sextant.” 

He looked around. “How about putting 
in a steering wheel instead of that tiller? 
She’ll handle easier, you know. Then re- 
new all the running gear and buy a com- 
plete spare set of sails. Yes, we’re going 
to need quite a lot of things.” 

“Perhaps we might get a few provi- 
sions, too,” I suggested sarcastically. 
“Money is no object. You know — a few 
tins of caviar and so on. And what do 
you think of the engine? Let’s throw it 
out and get a new one, eh?” 

“That’s a good idea,” agreed the Dook; 
“and we should take along guns and am- 
munition and fishing tackle. Then we’ll 
need an outboard motor for the dinghy. 
As a matter of fact, we might as well 
have a new dinghy, and some new ” 

“Ah, what the hell!” I said. “Why tie 



Above: A warrior of 
the primitive Goiari- 
bari tribe, New Guinea. 
Right:A lodge for young 
warriors not yet initiated 
into tribal manhood. 


leave, but each time something went 
wrong. The first time we were met by 
such a fierce gale outside the harbor 
that we had to put about. We waited a 
couple of days and tried again, but this 
time something happened to the engine. 
On another occasion we found we had 
forgotten to fill the water tanks. Finally 
our friends stopped coming down to 
see us off. When at last we sailed, it was 
in the dead of night, unsung and with- 
out farewells. 

The voyage nearly ended on the first 
leg, from Sydney to Port Stephens, a 
couple of hundred miles north. With all 
sail set and the engine running we were 
leaving Sydney Harbor, when the little 
ship dived into the first large head swell 
of the open sea. Another swell came on 
top of it; we went under that one, too. 

All attempts to make coffee in the 
galley were hopeless. The ship pitched 
and heaved and rolled; the seas came 
green over the deck, and there were 
ominous crashes from below. Then sud- 
denly, after about five minutes of this, 
all was calm again. We had been pass- 
ing through Sydney Heads, where the 
conflicting cross currents and heavy 
swell make an unexpected maelstrom 
which gives a small boat a quick but 
severe trouncing. 

The surprise of the thing left us 
slightly dazed. The galley was a sham- 
bles. All the crockery was smashed and 


Captain Blood without 
the make-up — an infor- 
mal "still" of the author. 


a lot of water had come through the 
forward hatch. 

Outside Sydney Harbor there was a 
steady wind blowing hard with a rising 
sea. We bucked into it, the Sirocco mak- 
ing heavy weather. 

The day seemed very long. Toward 
evening, the wind had become biting 
cold and was blowing a young gale. All 
I asked of life now was that the wind 
might drop and let us get on to the 
shelter of Port Stephens. But it kept up 
and the Sirocco continued to give her 
imitation of a porpoise. 

Late the second night the engine sud- 
denly began to misfire. How I cursed 
the folly that had led me to take an 
interest in the thing. Being the only 
one who knew its little tricks, I now had 
to go down and tinker with it. 

It refused to respond to either curses 
or wrenchings. One of the cylinders had 
become choked with carbon. I stared at 
it with hatred, and then I caught sight 
of the bilge. The water in it was level 
with the floor! 

Hurriedly I glanced into the cabin. 
Water was sloshing about on the floor 
with the motion of the ship. She was 
leaking ! 

I shouted to the others but couldn’t 
make myself heard above the noise of the 
engine and the weather. Scrambling up 
the greasy companionway to the deck, 
I found them ( Continued on page 119 ) 
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Four modern Galahads take to the 
high road of romance to keep a 
rendezvous with a solemn pledge 


Four Men 

ana a 


The Story So Far: 

T he world might believe Colonel Sir 
Loring Leigh had shot himself, fol- 
lowing his dismissal from His Majesty’s 
Service, but his four sons were certain 
he had been murdered. As certain as 
they were that, in the events leading up 
to his court-martial, he had been the 
victim of a sinister plot. But what lay 
behind it all? 

Sir Loring had been in command of 
a cavalry regiment in the turbulent Baz- 
aphur region of India, when a munitions 
train slipped through Dowlongah Pass 
to the wild Dowgli tribesmen, precipitat- 
ing trouble. Testimony at his trial on 
charges of negligence was to the effect 
that a written order from him to Cap- 
tain Douglas Loveland had left the pass 
unpatrolled, and though he vigorously 
denied sending any such order, the court 
had preferred to believe the further 


testimony that he had been in- 
toxicated on the fatal day. 

Treason, forgery and murder! 

It was an ugly, baffling picture that 
confronted Wyatt, Christopher, 
Rodman and Geoffrey Leigh as 
they set out to clear their father’s 
name. Was Captain Loveland the 
key man? Wyatt and Geoff felt 
sure of it when they had followed his 
trail to Buenos Aires, where he had 
been appointed military attache to the 
British Embassy. A real clue was not 
forthcoming, however, until Lynn Cher- 
rington, daughter of an internationally 
known American capitalist, told them 
what she had heard. 

Lynn had fallen in love with Geoff 
back in England, and in that love his 
battles were hers, even though victory 
might mean his marriage to the Honor- 
able Gwendolyn Carstairs. Accordingly, 
she encouraged Captain Loveland’s 


attentions and eventu- 
ally had her reward — 
some things he said 
hinted at a mysterious 
connection between the 
outbreak in India and 
a similar affair at the 
Argentine town of En- 
carnacion. In both cases, 
gun running had brought on the fight- 
ing. The connection was in terms of 
“interests.” The Encamacion guns, Love- 
land had added, came from Murros Island. 
And so, chartering a seaplane under their 
assumed name of Gordon, Wyatt and 
Geoff took off on a daring investigation. 


1 YNN DID NOT know that Geoff and 
• his brother had left Buenos Aires 
until Louise Waring came to see her 
late in the afternoon of the same day. 
Louise seemed restless, distraught. 
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“I can’t help it,” she said defiantly. ‘‘I 
know I’m a terrible ass, but one of these 
days Ashfield Gordon will be waving 
ta-ta and departing out of my life and 
I dread it. For example, he has gone out 
of town for a few days, according to his 
hotel, and already I feel as though I’d 
lost an arm. It isn’t that he’s such a 
grand-looking man,” she went on slowly. 
“He’s just — fine.” She was silent a mo- 
ment, then she laughed. “Oh, well, skip it. 
He and his brother are probably chuck- 
ing it for a while. They went together. 
Thanks for letting me blow off steam.” 

They had gone, then. And Lynn did 
not have to reason deeply to feel that 
they had gone to Murros Island. The 
idea had crystallized in their minds 
right under her eyes. Murros Island. In 
her mind it had the latent menace of a 
coiled rattlesnake. 

Captain Loveland called her up in the 
evening, but she excused herself and 


stayed on the balcony of her suite. It 
was so damned silly, she told herself, to 
feel on edge. They could take care of 
themselves. But something told her that 
they might be running a real risk. 

Her telephone rang with an abruptness 
that made her jump. She picked up the 
instrument. “Yes?” she said. 

“Lynn?” said a masculine voice. “This 
is Peter Furnoy.” 

“Peter!” she said in* amazement. 

He laughed. “I don't wonder you're 
surprised. I was at Montevideo on the 
yacht, and your father radioed that you 
were in Buenos Aires, so I sailed up to 
see you. I’m in the foyer. Are you too 
busy to see me?” 

“Of course not, Peter. Come right up.” 

She was glad to hear his voice. He 
was a friend of her father’s, and tonight 
she felt lonely. He and that beautiful 
yacht of his had often been her hosts. 

He arrived, smiling, and kissed her in 


his easy way. “I could not believe it at 
first." he remarked. "Buenos Aires. Lynn, 
my dear, you look lovelier than ever." 

“Thanks, Peter. You look fine your- 
self.” 

He did. He looked just what he was — 
one of the ranking eligible bachelors. In 
his early fifties, but dark-haired with the 
exception of a lock of pure white, spare 
of physique and faultlessly groomed in 
evening clothes, Peter Furnoy was the 
embodiment of wealth and leisure and 
travel. How he got along so well with her 
driving, tireless father she could not 
fathom, because Peter’s wealth and tine 
went into channels of traveling for 
months on end, hunting in all parts of 
the world, yachting at will. American, 
yet he seemed to have an eloouent Latin 
appeal about him — olive complex 5 on and 
white teeth and dark penetrating eyes. 

He offered her a cigaret, held a lighter 
to it, then looked ( Continued on page 112) 
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i^LLAN HARPER whistled softly as he walked the 
dusty plank sidewalk of Orlando’s main thorough- 
fare, heading for the edge of town and McKesson’s 
Livery Corral. The heat of Kansas summer had driven 
the loungers from the street, but the cooler shadows of 
the saloons and resorts were already thronged. Big night 
coming, Allan thought. Each night lately seemed bigger 
than the one before. 

The season of ’75 itself looked to be bigger than any 
before. Bigger and wilder and more extravagant — and 
more homicidal. The Texans would see to that. The 
Texans lived and swore by their six-shooters and their 
longhorn herds and the great Texas Trail, and Orlan- 
do’s gaudy Trail Street was their Mecca — and no more 
reckless, headlong lot of pilgrims ever reached their 
goal. 

Allan sighed. The situation had its unpleasant impli- 
cations. He put them resolutely from mind. He saw 
Mayor Haynes standing on the veranda of his general 
outfitting store, tall, graying, a little stooped, and Allan 
smiled at the unconscious grimness of that official’s lean 
face as he surveyed Trail Street, ignoring the bustle be- 
hind him, the great wagons loading in his yard. 

“Howdy, mayor,’’ he said, pausing. "Something souring 
on you? You don’t look exactly approving.” 

The mayor’s grunt was eloquent. Then he said more 
mildly, “Howdy, son. No, I can’t say I am, looking at a 
boom building up that’s going to blow to hell again 
before frost.” 

“Well, I reckon we’ll like it or lump it. It’s a good 
thing somebody’s spending the money.” 

“The bars and the tables and the women are getting 
far more than the trading counters, Allan, and that kind 
don’t last.” He gave Allan a keen glance. " You don't 
look exactly disapproving today. You sparking your gal?” 

“I am.” Allan grinned. 

Haynes smiled. “You got you a right fine gal, boy. You 
give her the best there is while you can. If I was a 
young man again . . .” 

Allan laughed and went on down the street. He turned 
into the livery yard, where a queer sight met his eyes. 
A loaded wagon stood in the center of the yard hitched 
to a miserable team: a settler’s wagon by the look of the 
gaunt woman on the seat, by the look of its owner, bony 
and tattered, with desperation in his hollow eyes. The 
man stood apart from the wagon, and a tall, long-armed 
cowboy engaged him in vehement altercation. The Texan 
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wore the usual belt and holstered gun, and the settler 
plainly was unarmed. 

Two slim, very young Texans fumbled with the gear of 
their saddled horses and kept unhappy watch on events. 
The livery hostler stood in the stable doorway, transfixed 
with fear. 

“By God on a mountain, you dig for that money!” 
roared the tall cowhand. “I done delivered you my spare 
six-shooter, and you promised to pay, and I find you 
sneaking out of town.” 

“You delivered me nothing,” said the desperate man. “I 
ain’t got me a six-shooter. I ain’t got me the money to 
buy one.” 

The other called him several obscene varieties of a liar. 
“You pay me, or the only way you’ll leave this town is 
on a plank for Boot Hill!” 

Allan watched, cold with a swift conviction of the truth. 

The settler looked helplessly around. He had told his 
story, and there was nothing more to say. Then, visibly, 
desperation quickened in him and became resolution. 
He was a simple man, but not uncourageous. Without a 
word, his face pale and grim, he walked toward the rear 
of the wagon where some mixed gear was lashed together. 

The woman suddenly screamed and sprang from the 
seat. “Not the rifle, Eben,” she pleaded hysterically. “Do 
anything and settle. Don’t get the rifle!” 

The big cow’boy stared; then went for the heavy re- 
volver in the holster. 

It was Allan who moved. He knocked the tall man 
down; he followed up and kicked the weapon from the 
murderous hand. 

One of the young Texans snatched up the falling gun. 
“Whyn’t you shoot him?” he demanded passionately. 
“The skunk wants killing.” 

“Take it easy, son!” Allan snapped. “We’ve had enough 
killings hereabouts.” He held out a hand for the con- 
fiscated gun. The youngster surrendered it. “Now, Texas, 
get up!” 

The killer, pale beneath swarthy hue, picked himself up. 

Allan said, “I don’t know what your rights are, but 
they’re forfeited now. Get going!” 

He prodded the man with the barrel of the gun. The 
cowboy turned snarling toward the yard gate. Allan fol- 
lowed him. 

"Keep going. You know your chances if you try com- 
ing back.” He tossed the gun far out into the street. 

The killer stared at him, color in his face again. He 



began to curse. His captor, a town man 
wearing a black broadcloth suit with no 
gunbelt, how had abandoned his ad- 
vantage, and the cowboy prepared to 
make the most of it. 

But Allan reached inside one lapel 
and drew a smaller weapon of .38 
caliber and adequate deadliness. He 
walked toward the man. 

The cowboy fled, yelping, scooping up 
his gun as he ran. 

Within the yard Allan found the young 
Texans again aloof, reserved. He smiled. 
They had not dared to risk interference 
when one of their own was in altercation 
with a settler, a Yankee, even when 
murder was in the air. Their relief at 
Allan’s interference was enormous, but 
their code forbade any display of it. 

Allan forced them, nevertheless, to 
accept his thanks for their aid, and then 
walked over to the pair by the wagon. 
The man tried to thank him. 

“I reckon it was nothing,” said Allan. 
“I know that buckaroo. He’s been ar- 
rested and fined three or four times, 
but he seems dead set on trouble. But it 
might be wisest if you headed along 
soon.” 

‘‘I reckon so. I never saw him before. 
I ain’t got his six-shooter.” 

Allan grinned. “I’m sorry to hear that. 
I was beginning to hope you had. He 
saw you heading East and thought he 
could run a game on you for a few 
dollars.” 

The man studied Allan with admira- 
tion. “We’ll go. We got clean burned out 
with drought and Texas cattle. It got to 
be more than a man could handle.” 

The hostler’s eyes were popping with 
excitement as he hitched up one of the 
livery horses to a buggy slightly the 
worse for wear. It was Orlando’s sole 
accommodation for young people court- 
ing, and Allan had made frequent use 
of it since early spring. Meantime Allan 
walked to the corral bars and whistled a 
special signal. A shrill neigh answered, 
and a handsome mare, smoke-gray with 
patches of pure white, came running, 
ears aquiver and eyes limpid. 

Starlight, Allan’s private saddler, was 
an animal no words or measurements 
may describe — a saddle horse in a thou- 
sand, intelligent as well as handsome, 
having stamina and a great willing heart. 

Allan drove the buggy smartly along 
First Street to the square house that 
was Susan Pritchard’s home. The paint 
was beginning to blister, the grass and 



the garden were drably dead, yet this 
house was one of the superior homes in 
Orlando. Susan’s father was Sheriff 
Sam Pritchard, lifelong friend of Mayor 
Haynes and one of the founders who 
had built upon the bare prairie. 

Susan waved from a window, and 
Allan waited, reflecting upon the scene 
in the livery yard. The berserk cowboy, 
by name Lance Larkin, was not typical of 
the Texans, but he was all too typical 
of a grim problem in Orlando. He had 
been fired earlier in the summer by an 
outraged trail foreman, and had found 
no honest work since. He had attached 
himself to the bad element of Orlando 
by natural gravitation. 

Then Susan appeared at the door, and 
the day was suddenly made perfect again. 

It was not to remain perfect 
long. Susan was preoccupied as the buggy 
trundled lazily along the dusty road that 
crossed the parched, rolling plain from 
one rim of the world to the other. Allan 
was uneasy; this silent girl was not his 
own merry Susie. And when she spoke 
finally, her words struck him with be- 
wilderment. 

“I gave you my promise to marry, 
Allan,” she said, “and I meant it. But 
I never promised to live in this land. I 
won’t do it. I must take back my promise.” 

“The land?” said Allan, baffled. “How 
can the land matter between us, Susie?” 

“Matter?” Susan looked at him, so 
clear-eyed and young, so good to look 
upon, so generous with his laughter and 
his strength, yet so much a man, stub- 
born and blind. Despairingly, desperately 
she said, “You can’t see that it matters, 
Allan? Look at it, all around you. It 
killed my mother. It's enslaved every 
woman who ever came here. I’ll not be 
another one. This is my chance to escape, 
and I’m taking it before it’s too late.” 

Allan Harper was looking at the land. 
He preferred that to looking at her this 
moment, for he was too familiar with the 
experience of melting at the sweet sight 
of her. He dared not melt. Susan, in her 
best dress, a tight-bodiced gray taffeta 
with billowing skirts, small perky hat 
and diminutive parasol, was prettier 
than ever; her color was high, and her 
blue eyes were vivid against the soft 
cornsilk of her hair. She could take a 
man’s breath away. 

He spoke in heartfelt protest. “Sure- 
ly you know I didn’t foresee any drudg- 
ing and slaving for you, Susan. I know 
it’s been discouraging, especially for 
women. But think of what’s bound to 
come. Great Jupiter, the country is new! 
It’s barely begun to grow, and its grow- 
ing pains are struggle and violence. I 
aim to grow with this country. It’s my 
hope to have you share fortune and 
comfort with me when they come.” 

“I’ll tell you what I’ve looked at for 
weeks and weeks, Allan,” she said. “I’ve 
watched an endless procession of settlers’ 
wagons trailing east, day after day, 
abandoning their fields and homes, aban- 
doning the land. I’ve watched women 
standing in doorways, looking and yearn- 
ing after them. I’ve seen every green 
thing within sight shrivel up and die. 
I’ve seen thousands and thousands of 
cattle wilder than wolves come over this 
desert and swarm into town, into the 



"Pull in your horns, cow- 
boy," ordered the stranger. 
"That man’s not armed!" 
"Well, I’m armed," said 
Larkin belligerently, while 
Lily watched, fascinated. 


shipping pens and cattle cars. I’ve seen 
the cowboys, outfit after outfit, stampede 
into Orlando and turn it into a night- 
mare. I’ve seen the few good citizens 
hide themselves away in fear of their 
lives when trouble threatened, and the 
sheriff himself — yes, my own father! — re- 
fuse to go out and enforce the peace 
when a fight or a killing was reported. 
The town is not his proper jurisdiction. 
I’ve heard him say. Well, that may 
be, but what do you think of a town 
without peace or law, outside all jurisdic- 
tion?” 

Allan’s face was composed and a little 
hard, and he did not answer. She was 
right, in a way. But a man did not run 
from some things. 

“I can’t face it, Allan! I’ve seen some- 
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thing else, remember. My mother listened 
to my father and let him keep her here 
against her wish. She stayed and strug- 
gled faithfully — struggled to forget our 
home back in Ohio. She fought without 
complaint the everlasting wind and the 
dust, the blighting heat, the long lone- 
someness of winter and the terror of 
every summer. That was what killed her, 
Allan ... If I saw some promise in this 
land! But I can’t. I’m going home.” 

“What does your father say?” 

“Oh, the same thing all you men say. 
Wait and hope. But there’s nothing he 
can do to stop me. I have my own money. 
My grandmother left me her house full 
and clear. She said in her will she hoped 
I’d come home. I’ve thought and thought. 
I’m going home.” 


“So it’s all settled!” said Allan in a 
peculiar tone. He looked at her. “Susie, 
I can’t argue with you, honey. I can’t 
stand in your way. There’s only one 
thing I want to do.” 

“Yes?” 

He dropped the reins and took her in 
his arms. She stiffened, then wilted and 
flung her arms about him tightly, moan- 
ing an endearment, a prayer. 

“Susie, I’ve got to know one thing,” 
he said. “I want to know if Logan Maury 
figures in this at all.” 

“Allan Harper, how can you?” 

“I’m not keen to pry, Susie,” he said. 
“I reckon I could understand. But I 
have a right to know. I’m looking this 
thing squarely in the face. You want to 
get away, and here is one way of escape. 


But I know that the un- 
happiest thing that could 
ever happen to you would 
be almost anything in- 
volving Logan Maury. 
You gave me the right 
last spring to have some 
say in your life.” 

“I’m a grown woman.” 
She was stiff again, but 
suddenly she wilted. "Oh, 
Allan, why do we quarrel? 
There’s nothing to keep 
you from giving up and 
going back.” 

“Back to what, for in- 
stance?” 

“Allan, don’t be so hard. 
Don’t you think this is 
breaking my heart? I’m 
frightened to desperation 
— and you’re so capable, 
and I’ve dreamed such 
wonderful dreams about 
you. Can’t you see?" She 
plucked at his sleeve, 
pleading. “I mean back to 
settled things: to peace- 
able ways and people. Al- 
most any place back East, 
where you can make your 
way and send for me. You 
can do it. I’ll wait.” 

He was silent an in- 
stant. “I’m afraid you 
won’t, Susie. It’d be far 
too long a wait. It’s really 
not in me to go back. I 
belong out here. Besides, 
there’s something pretty 
big to hinder me.” 

“And what may that 
be?” she whispered. 

“Five hundred acres of 
bottomland west of town. 
I bought it last winter.” 

“Oh!” she said in an 
appalled tone. “You never 
told me, Allan. And you 
can’t sell an acre of it 
now. Oh, this awful land! 
How could you?” 

And suddenly she was 
crying. Allan gripped her. 

“Susie! Stay with me. 
Fight it out with me. We 
belong together. This 
country can’t lick us!” 

She recoiled. “Never! 
Never will I stay here.” 

“Then give me a chance. 
Let me have a week ! Give 
me a breathing spell.” 
“I’ve made my decision,” she said. “But 
I’ll be here for a week, anyway.” 

“And will you listen to me then?” 

She said nothing. 

He laughed. It was a reckless laugh, 
with desperation in it. “Susie,” he said, 
“there’s a rider coming on the road.” 

She sat up quickly, made haste to dry 
her eyes — and saw that there was no 
rider in the road. 

He laughed again, heartily, and sent 
the livery nag into a fast trot, so that 
the hot wind blew in their ears . . . 

Allan Harper’s laughter did not sur- 
vive that ride. He put up the buggy 
and horse in town after dropping Susan 
at her home. He left the livery yard and 
walked up Trail Street, thinking of 
Logan Maury, ( Continued on page 169 ) 
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T HE AWAKENING of my interest in 
Governor Alf Landon was largely the 
outgrowth of a gesture in prophecy. All 
of us who do the column capers in the 
daily prints like to kid ourselves that 
w T e are local oracles. 

Six months before Landon’s name had 
been even whispered as a Presidential 
possibility, I shot my flaming arrow in 
the dark. It was a brief line in a batch 
of trivia in my column: “For a Repub- 
lican dark horse — watch Governor Lan- 
don of Kansas.” 

I make no pretensions to political 
divination. Politics is a topic on which I 
am hopelessly dumb, and I usually avoid 
it in my newspapering. So this bravura 
was merely a vague hunch bunkered in 
an extraordinary lot of mail from read- 
ers in the Middle West. They were all 
telling with pride what the Governor of 
Kansas was doing, though not as yet 
48 


booming him for President. A fellow like 
that might have Presidential possibilities, 
I thought on one dull day. And so I 
jotted it down. 

Shortly after the line appeared I re- 
ceived a courteous note from the execu- 
tive mansion in Topeka inquiring “how 
come” the twitch of my divining rod. 
Governor Landon seemed surprised and 
passed off my prediction with some mod- 
est disclaimer. I liked the tone of his 
letter and began to keep an eye on him. 

Too, I have a decided hanker for 
prairie people. I sprang from the same 
soil — across the line from Kansas, in 
Missouri, although Ohio was my habitat 
longer. Something engendered by the 
pampas spirit — the spirit of hardihood, 
I venture — appeals to me mightily. Espe- 
cially these drab days when the world 
is recovering from its ten-year toot. 

In retrospect, the plodding pioneer 


days suggest putting on the brakes. The 
pioneers had a way of walking back 
when they had pushed too far and then 
waiting awhile. We need some of that 
today. We have had too much bucking 
the line and plunging recklessly through. 

There are thousands of progressive per- 
sons who have acquired a notion they’d 
like to slow down the speed they have 
been traveling. Thousands, indeed, who 
want to get back to such simplicities as 
provided that thrill of finding the red 
ear at the husking bee. Perhaps even back 
to pie for breakfast, old pioneer style, 
instead of an aspirin and a tabloid. 

So Landon to me is symbolical of some- 
thing we have almost lost along the path 
of terrific confusion — that primitive wis- 
dom that might be expressed as Nothing 
Too Much. The homespun fellow from 
Kansas might be our anchor to wind- 
ward. I say “might” because, of course, 
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I do not know. No one does. All we can 
do is grope feebly toward realization of 
that universal desire for a more settled 
and peaceful world. And a great religion- 
ist tells us that desire is prayer. 

Landon is one-gallused, square-toed 
and without frills. I know a man who 
flew to Topeka to have lunch with him. 
Their lunch consisted only of soup and 
blueberry pie. Plenty of soup and plenty 
of pie, but nothing else and no apologies. 
I like that. 

I have not met Governor Landon, but 
the material for this profile comes from 
men and women not easily fooled who 
have spent much time in his company. 
Every close-up with him has revealed a 
profusion of common sense. 

For instance, in his home he has an 
old-fashioned telephone with a cord 
about fifty feet long. Thus he can walk 
from room to room or out on the front 
porch and have the phone at his elbow. 
Many of us bothered by the ravages of 
telephonitis never thought of that. It is 
homemadey and has the tug of horse- 
hair furniture and wax doves under 
glass. 

Governor Landon was cradled in back- 
country customs. He knows the acrid 
aroma of the corn-silk cigaret. He has 
made grasshoppers “spit tobacco juice,” 
and has rushed to be first at the ol’ 
swimmin’ hole. He has bobsledded down 
rutted country-town roads, skated on 
ponds and warmed up beside the rail- 
fence bonfire. 

Such didoes are not likely to be of 
enormous consequence in directing the 
nation’s affairs from the White House, 
but they do give the participant a “feel” 
of the background that has made 


America America. And that, I believe, is 
one of our most insistent needs today: 
to realize that America is America! 

I dwell on Landon ’s homely virtues 
because I am one of an increasing horde 
utterly nauseated by newfangled and 
non-clicking idiocies. I’m weary of crack- 
pot experimentations. I want to get back 
into the middle of the road and feel 
again the touch of sanity that jogged 
along with the prairie schooner. I want 
to feel the virginal freshness and whiff 
the fragrant aromas that seem to be 
wafted only from the back country, 
where the valley streams run clean! I’m 
tired of the foreign Russian smells. 

Now, if I have conveyed an impression 
that Governor Landon is just another 
country jake, mooning for a By-gum 
crack at the job of being President, I 
have merely expressed myself awkwardly. 
His background is important because it 
was on its ruggedness he was whetted — 
honed to sharpness, as it were. In his 
college days they called him “The Fox,” 
not because of slyness, but because no 
one was able to pull a fast one on him. 

His background made him a substantial 
success as an independent oil operator — 
a calling that demands an overplus of 
sagacity and foresight. He was a leader 
from his first jump out of boyhood over- 
alls — a leader at college, in the search 
for oil, in politics and as a governor. 

There’s a domestic side to Landon, too, 
that chirks us. He likes his family around 
him after the Kansas supper. He has 
a talent for listening. I cleave to the 
listeners — they inspire confidence. Mon- 
taigne said: “The careful listener is in- 
variably the careful thinker.” 

One hears things like the following 


about Landon. It came in a letter from 
a rival of his in the baffling quest for oil. 

Most competitors such as I would 
have a hammer out for Alf Landon. 
Several times he beat me to the 
fabled pot of gold. But not in a 
single instance was there a touch 
of greed, pettiness or double dealing. 
He has played fair in business and he 
has played fair in his politics. So 
when, if ever, he gets to the White 
House you may not be able to count 
on a new deal — he’s inclined to be 
old-fashioned in his dealing. But this 
you may count on: It will be a 
Square Deal. 

Finally, Landon is no political novice. 
He was an astute political observer in 
his teens. His boyhood was aureoled by 
the red-hot discussions of that time in 
Ohio, where he lived before moving to 
Kansas — the time of Mark Hanna, Wil- 
liam McKinley and Senator Foraker. 

As his professors at college said of him, 
he has an inquiring mind. William Allen 
White says few men go so directly to 
the heart of a question and weigh both 
sides with such precision. Right now 
America needs that sort of balance. 

Anyway, win or lose, the Landon boom 
has been a healthy afflatus in the Ameri- 
can political hocus-pocus. It has proved 
that the people generally have a senti- 
mental tug for the wooden cottage, the 
maple-shaded street and even the old 
horse and buggy. 

Governor Landon, with his unruffled 
calm in leadership, seems to symbolize 
these institutions. I know of no one in 
political history who, so suddenly yanked 
into the national spotlight, has so be- 
comingly preserved the out-yonder tempo. 
In every emergency of his celebrity he 
has been strictly himself. 
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A S SHE STOOD in her blue 
pajamas at the window of her 
hotel bedroom, a lock of wheat- 
colored hair tumbling over her 
brow, her appearance must have 
had a diminutiveness, a sort of 
childish unimportance, which 
found a bitter echo in her own 
mind. For she had never felt so 
lost or so friendless, and it seemed 
to her as if her entire basis for 
living had come to a sudden end. 

Even the fantastic Oriental dawn 
contributed to her mood. It came 
seeping into the gray murk of the 
sky like blood welling through a 
soiled bandage, until all the heat- 
stricken roofs of Bangkok and all 
the madly capricious spires of the 
Buddhist temples were stained 
with its malignant crimson flow. 

Perhaps, because of her own sense 
of disillusion, she invested the 
dawn with an evil which it did not 
actually possess. She hadn’t slept 
for an instant during the night. 

It had been impossible to sleep, of 
course, with the realization that 
her worldly assets had shrunk, within 
the past twelve hours, to three tiny but 
concrete objects: an American passport, 
a second-class ticket to the Indo-China 
coast, and a letter of introduction to the 
captain of an American cargo vessel. 

If it hadn’t been for kindly, triple- 
chinned Mr. Horn at the consulate, she 
reflected, she wouldn’t have had either 
the ticket or the letter. But, unlike the 
other men she had consulted in Bangkok, 
Mr. Horn hadn’t confused the issue by 
sentiment or emotion. He had read the 
blunt cablegram from the executors, and 
he’d said: “You realize what this means, 
Miss Miller? Your dad couldn’t have left 
his affairs in worse shape. He was bank- 
rupt. Every asset has been seized, and 
you haven’t even a margin for cable 
drafts. Have you any relatives we could 
call on for your return passage?” 

She’d smiled bitterly. “Dad was a 
widower. He was extremely proud and 
self-sufficient as far as his relatives were 
concerned, and he taught me to be the 
same. No, I couldn’t possibly call on 
them.” 

“Have you — er — training for any spe- 
cific work?” 

Her lips curled a little. “I’ve done in- 
vestigations for charity and some hap- 
hazard domestic cooking. I can trim a 
hat if necessary, and my French is fair- 
ly fluent. Also, I’ve been trained to look 
as attractive as possible whenever men 
are around. That seems to be the extent 
of my practical education.” 

“In so far as your appearance is con- 
cerned,” Mr. Horn commented drily, 
“you have succeeded admirably. A prize 
pupil, I should say.” 

She shrugged. “It was supposed to 
guarantee my future when the right 
man came along. Not a bad idea, but a 
little antiquated for these times, as I’m 
now beginning to realize.” 

Mr. Horn said: “Humph.” He frowned 
at the cable. There were, he pointed out 
wearily, no consular funds to cover such 
situations. He had then written the letter 
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to his friend, the sea captain; and he had 
delved into his own pocket for the fare 
to Haiphong, where she would find the 
freighter at anchor. Indeed, he had done 
admirably for her in his own modest 
way — possibly because he was fiftyish, 
bald, and could look into her blue eyes 
without injecting a personal motif. 

For the moment she hated the others, 
the younger men, who had heard of her 
plight. They had dramatized the situ- 
ation, and they had plumped themselves 
as heroes — very personal heroes — right 
into the middle of it. Good-looking 
young men, she decided, suddenly form- 
ing an epigram, were apt to be worse 
than useless in a crisis. Actually, she 
was thinking of Cary Woodward, al- 
though he was the last person she 
wanted to think about at the moment. 

The telephone rang in the bedroom; 
but it was only the conscientious night 
porter, warning her that it was six- 
thirty and that the train for Aranya 
Prades would be leaving within an hour. 
Then the room boy appeared, bringing 
coffee, a slice of papaya and two rolls. 

These she consumed slowly, a trifle 
dazed, trying to shape something coher- 
ent out of the jigsaw puzzle of her own 
future; trying to disentangle it from 
an untrammeled, carefree past. But it 
wasn’t her sudden and astounding pov- 
erty that she was thinking about. It was 
that other complication which had hap- 
pened at midnight, destroying her spirit- 
ual equilibrium, just as her material 
security had been destroyed by the cable- 
gram a few hours previously. 

It was she who had made the initial 
mistake. She’d weakened miserably, there 
at the Sports Club, dancing with Cary 
while the orchestra reiterated the senti- 
ments of Broadway in a reedy Oriental 
cadence. She’d thrown aside all her res- 
olutions to escape quietly from Bangkok 
and write him later. And she’d weakened 
for such a silly, childish reason. Just 
because it was beyond her control to 
leave without saying good-by to him. 


And so, while they were dancing, she’d 
blurted out the whole story: the cable- 
gram; the stark fact that she was pen- 
niless; that she was going home to find 
work. And she had added: “Mr. Horn 
helped me, and I’m leaving at dawn, 
Cary, for Indo-China. I can’t stay on 
here, accepting people’s hospitality. 
That’s the one thing I’m determined not 
to be — a little friend of the rich. I’ve 
known too many of them in the past.” 



And is there neither East 
nor West, when man 
and woman look deep 
into each other’s eyes? 


Cary begged, pleaded, argued, 
but to no purpose. Joan could 
not — would not — stay there, 
now that she knew the truth. 


He’d stopped dancing abruptly. He’d 
taken her by the arm, leading her out 
of the club, down the garden path toward 
his car. “We’ve got to talk this thing 
over,” he’d said in a strained voice. 
“We’ll run over to the bungalow, where 
it will be quieter.” 

As soon as they’d entered the bunga- 
low he’d taken her in his arms, and 
they’d kissed fervently, feverishly — as 
they had done each time they’d been 


the room, frowning, his 
face tense, yet looking 
more marvelous than ever 
to her because of his very 
seriousness. Looking so 
tall and immaculate, too, 
in his white mess jacket 
and the incredibly long 
black trousers. 

And then, all of a sud- 
den, the self-confidence 
which always seemed an 
intrinsic part of him de- 
serted him. He knelt be- 
side her in humility, 
taking her hands in his, 
blurting out in a despair- 
ing way: “You see, angel, 
I’m married.” 

They were words which, 
she felt, would be forever 
etched on her brain in 
acid. “But why didn’t you 
tell me before?” she said, when she had 
recovered from the shock. “Why did you 
let this thing grow, falsely, between us?” 

He said very gently: “I don’t think 
falseness entered into it, Joan. Either 
one is deeply in love, or one is not. If one 
is deeply in love, other facts are apt 
to seem irrelevant. And if they’re un- 
pleasant facts, one tries to ignore them 
as long as possible. It’s a form of self- 
preservation, I suppose.” 


alone during the past week. And she told 
herself in one of those ridiculous, flighty, 
little-girl moods which survived in her 
despite a veneer of worldly casualness: 
“So it’s going to turn out all right, after 
all. He really loves me, otherwise he 
wouldn’t have done this when I told him 
I was leaving. Thank God I did tell him.” 

But as he’d released her, a curious 
change came over him. While she sat 
there on the sofa he began pacing 
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That was true, her heart agreed. But 
the rest of her didn’t agree. Not that 
pristine, passionate sense of intactness 
which was just as much of her nature 
as her heart. She was thinking: What is 
the solution? What is the way out of 
this? 

And while she was thinking she dimly 
heard him explaining: “Helen and I 
have gone our separate ways for years. 
We rarely see each other. Perhaps in 
the long run I could secure a divorce. 
But there are all sorts of complications — 
financial and other questions. It’s all a 
hellish muddle, and so we’ve just let the 
matter slide. 

“Helen, to put it bluntly, holds the ace- 
hand, and she is not the type to show 
that hand until I’ve paid liberally for it. 
With that fact in mind, I was content 
to let matters drift. But why must we go 
into all that now? It’s so horribly de- 
structive of — of everything between us.” 

“Do you mean that you want me to 
stay on here with you?” she asked slowly. 

He took her in his arms again, and 
she loved him far too much to resist. 
“Of course that’s what I mean! Do 
you think I could possibly let you go 
streaking out of my life like this? Why 
can’t we accept life as it comes to us? 
I’ve just eight more months to fill in 
with this advisory job to the railway ad- 
ministration. I’ll need you — every single 
moment. Don’t you see what you’ve done 
to me in the week or two I’ve known 
you? It isn’t just love.” His voice shook. 
“You’ve made yourself indispensable — 
to my whole life. That makes the ques- 
tion very simple. Do you love me enough 
to take a chance on a phase of life which 
is bound to solve itself in the end?” 

She saw something very clear- 
ly now; also she saw the hopelessness 
of putting into words the destructive 
effect of his proposal upon her inner- 
most being. And stroking his dark hair, 
she said: “It isn’t a question of my lov- 
ing you enough. Nor have I ever cared 
much about public opinion, either. It’s 
only that there’s something deep down 
in me which nobody else seems to see. 
It’s — it’s like a little Greek temple. Oh, 
I can’t explain, Cary. I only know that 
I’d be no good for what you propose. I’d 
make you just as unhappy as I’d be.” 

Cary said bitterly: “Women aren’t so 
different from men. Either their hearts 
or their minds control them.” 

“No,” she told 1 him. “Some of us have 
something else. But men can’t be ex- 
pected to understand it nowadays.” 

Then she’d given him a last desperate 
hug and had run from the bungalow. 
On Sathorn Road she’d found a rick- 
sha and had ridden back to her hotel 
through the shrilling, insect-laden night. 

She couldn’t find it in her heart to 
blame Cary. It was, she assured herself, 
simply one of those countless misunder- 
standings which occur between men and 
women in an age when public conduct 
and private standards have no relation 
to each other. She saw, with a curious 
objectivity, the picture she must have 
presented to Cary, who was ever in con- 
tact with a certain gay, heedless, worldly 
cross-section of humanity. A girl who 
traveled around the world alone, inde- 
pendent and self-possessed; who casually 
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dined with this man and that; who at- 
tended late, lively suppers on the Phya 
Thai terrace with sundry bachelors of 
the foreign legation set. Champagne. 
Laughing rides in rickshas while the red 
dawn filtered over the Menam River. 
And she recalled what an amusing 
Frenchman had remarked to her on one 
such occasion: “You American puritans 
are the most inscrutable women in the 
world, because your activities have noth- 
ing to do with your mental processes.” 

So that was it. She was a puritan at 
heart. So much so that even love didn’t 
justify the abandonment of an ancient 
shibboleth. No, Cary was not really to 
blame. And yet, reaching the hotel, she 
had a sense of disappointment in some- 
thing, or someone. Perhaps it was be- 
cause she had been young enough to 
believe that love and complete under- 
standing were one and the same thing. 

In the lavender light of early morn- 
ing she drove to the sta- 
tion. There were few peo- 
ple abroad at that hour. At 
the station the train was 
already drawn up, its ma- 
hogany-colored cars heavily 
shuttered against the Asi- 
atic sun; and in car num- 
ber three, in the ladies’ 
compartment, she found a 
seat reserved for her. 

A pleasant-faced young 
Siamese from Mr. Horn’s 
office was awaiting her, his 
arms laden with flowers and 
magazines. Mr. Horn had 
been thoughtful, but she 
didn’t relish the idea of the 
ladies’ compartment. It had 
a cloistered look. She said: 

“This is very kind of Mr. 

Horn, but couldn’t you move 
me into the open section, 
where it would be more 
amusing?” 

He looked at her, startled, 
and he said: “Pardon please, 
my lady, but I am thinking 
Nai Thomas very right to 
put you here. We have on 
train this morning many 
officers and soldiers.” 

“Soldiers?” she asked. 

“Why?” 

He shrugged. “To pro- 
tect frontier, I supposing. 

There is trouble in Cam- 
bodia. Perhaps revolution. 

Perhaps bandits.” 

“You think the soldiers 
would bother me?” She 
smiled at him. 

He sucked in his breath. 

It sounded like a long, deep 
sigh. “Many men together. 

Rough, perhaps. Noisy. You 
have a very beautiful face, 
my lady, you will excuse 
me.” Abruptly he ducked 
out of the compartment. 

She looked at herself in 
the small square of mirror 
on the lavatory door, and 
she knew what he’d said 
was true. Her face held a 
radiant quality and a sin- 
gularly naive, childish qual- 
ity at the same time. It was 


a face to which men reacted instantly, 
according to their innermost natures. 
Either it brought out the goodness in 
them, or — on rarer occasions — it aroused 
the base perversity in them. Curious that 
she had never thought of it before in 
just that light. Then she remembered 
Cary, and she was again unhappy. 

Shortly before the train was due to 
leave a woman entered the compart- 
ment, followed by a Siamese porter in 
orange-linsn uniform who was stagger- 
ing under the burden of several heavy 
valises. The woman settled down in the 
seat opposite; unfolded a newspaper. 
,Joan, absorbed by her own thoughts, 
paid little attention to her until the train 
was well out into the country. Then the 
woman put down her paper and gave 
Joan a swift look of appraisal. 

She was a woman of possibly forty, 
intelligently attired for the tropic jour- 
ney in beige linen, wearing a jaunty, 
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smart little hat of black straw. Her 
face was lined about the eyes, but the 
artifices to nature had been deftly 
handled. The mouth was a scarlet ge- 
ranium, the blue-black hair waved to a 
delicate perfection. An attractive woman 
in a thoroughly worldly way, jaded, yet 
scrupulous in each detail of her appear- 
ance. But not a cozy person, Joan re- 
flected. The eyes were too hard. And 
yet, lighting a cigaret, the woman sud- 
denly proffered her case. Joan said: 
“Thank you,” and they smoked in si- 
lence. The cigarets were heavy, pungent, 
scented. 

Presently the woman said in a faintly 
foreign accent: “You are going to Ang- 
kor — to see the famous temple?” 

Joan shook her head. “No, I’m taking 
a car at the border to Pnom-Penh.” 

“Ah!” said the woman. “So am I.” 
She fumbled in her handbag, and looked 
at her tickets. “Automobile numero un — 
would that be your car, by any chance?” 


Joan looked at her own ticket; nodded. 

“Travel is not heavy this week,” the 
woman said. “I imagine that people are 
a little nervous. They run only one auto, 
perhaps. You have seen this morning’s 
paper?” She handed over the Bangkok 
Times, tapping one of the front-page 
headlines with a vermilion fingernail. 

Joan read: “Cambodian Uprising 
Spreads. Ksun-Chang Loots Another 
Village. Siamese Troops Guard Frontier.” 

The woman said: “Perhaps he will 
have been captured by the time we reach 
the border. Our gendarmerie in Indo- 
china is excellent, you know. This man 
Ksun-Chang is said to have come from 
Yunnan. Some believe he is a paid agita- 
tor, hired by another country. Some say 
he is independent. En tout cas he is caus- 
ing trouble, and he is a very dangerous 
character. A Eurasian, with more than 
average intelligence, and very handsome, 
they say.” She rolled her eyes impishly. 

“So long as I can get through to 


Haiphong,” Joan sighed. “I’m trying to 
reach a boat.” 

The woman looked at her curiously 
She was not unsympathetic in her way, 
Joan decided. Her voice was charming. 
Only her eyes were slightly repellent be- 
cause of their hardness, their disillu- 
sion. But maybe that wasn’t her fault, 
Joan thought. Maybe it was life that 
had made her eyes like that; life could 
do such queer things to you, overnight. 

“But you should stay over at Saigon 
on your way to Haiphong!” the woman 
protested. For the first time, life came 
into her eyes. “Saigon! Voila une ville! 
The only real cosmopolis of the Far 
East. Gaiety, fashion, attractive people.” 

The sun climbed higher as the train 
ambled through the placid countryside. 
The car windows framed an alternating 
panorama of mangrove swamps and rice 
paddies. Toward noon the dining-car 
conductor appeared. The woman in beige 
reserved a seat ( Continued on page 128) 


River," said Ksun-Chang, looking at Joan. "How would you like to be my housekeeper?" 
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Meet the Duchess — to whom football teas as foreign 
as our shores, but who got the idea fast enough 



T HE DUCHESS OP HAMPTON turned 
slightly in her parlor-car chair, looked 
with alert, intelligent eyes at the middle- 
western scenery and glanced down at 
the neat, black-banded wrist watch just 
visible beneath the trim cuff of her man- 
nish tweed jacket. Then she picked up 
her newspaper and began a careful scru- 
tiny of an article on an inside page. 

The white-mustached gentleman across 
the aisle stared cautiously at her with 
the same covert curiosity with which he 
had regarded her since they had both 
entrained and he had heard the two 
ladies who were seeing her off address 
her as “Duchess.” 

That salutation, and the unmistak- 
able Britishness of her finely cut, clear- 
skinned, vigorous features convinced him 
that he was sitting directly adjacent to 
a member of the British peerage. For 
the last twenty minutes he had been 
trying to conjure up an excuse for speak- 
ing to her. A conversation with a duchess 
would be something to tell about back 
at the club. 

Tentatively he considered several Small- 
talk gambits, decided none was quite 
suitable and then, suddenly remember- 
ing the tradition that no Englishman 
(and, doubtless, no Englishwoman) ever 
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converses without a proper introduction, 
abandoned the project and tried to find 
his place in his detective novel. 

“I beg your pardon,” said a firm, per- 
fectly modulated voice. “What is a triple 
threat?” 

He jerked his head up and gaped fool- 
ishly at the duchess, who was leaning 
across the aisle questioningly. 

Seeing her for the first time full face, 
he found her even more imposing than 
he had thought. Though she must have 
been fortyish, she was one of those lucky 
women who retain so much of their 
youthfulness and slender grace that in 
their forties they command the same 
attention as in their twenties and thir- 
ties. Her keen, bright blue eyes pro- 
claimed her a woman of resourcefulness 
and determination. Above them her 
brows, which were raised inquisitively, 
proclaimed her a woman who had asked 
a question. Which reminded the man. 

“Uh — what is a what?” 

“A triple threat,” repeated the duchess. 

“Oh,” said the man, struggling to re- 
gain his conversational equilibrium. “A 
triple threat — oh, yes. Why, it’s a foot- 
ball term.” 

The duchess nodded her head im- 
patiently. “But what does it mean?” 


“Well, it’s applied to any football 
player who can score by running, by 
kicking and by passing. Forward pass- 
ing, you know.” He made a swooping 
motion with his right hand. 

The duchess gathered that the art of 
forward passing was not unlike the 
wielding of a meat cleaver. 

“Thank you,” she said and returned 
to the sporting page of her paper. So 
far as the duchess was concerned the 
conversation was over. The man seemed 
to have other ideas. 

“Interested in football?” 

The duchess looked at the man and 
again at the paper. “Evidently.” 

“My son plays,” he volunteered. And 
then, as the duchess showed no sign of 
desiring to continue the tete-a-tete, he 
rushed on, undaunted. “He’s on the Jef- 
ferson taam. They’re playing State today. 
Big game. I’m on my way to see it.” 

“So am I,” said the duchess. And then, 
a trifle haughtily, “My nephew happens 
to be Lawrence Warner.” 

“Larry Warner!” The man whistled. 
“Why, he’s one of the best quarterbacks 
in America!” 

“This newspaper,” snapped the duchess, 
“says he’s the best.” 

“Maybe so,” conceded the man. “Just 
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the intruders and let out a 
yell. "Women! Duck, every- 
body!" Instantly the locker- 
room was in an uproar. 
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the same, he has too tough a job today. 
Jefferson will tie him up in knots.” 

She shuddered. “Tie him up? But 
that’s not cricket!” 

“Neither is football. Not even Larry 
Warner will be good enough to break up 
that Jeff line. My son says” — he could no 
longer conceal the pride in his voice — 
“my son says Jeff is a cinch to win.” 

The duchess allowed her paper to drop 
into her lap. With something approach- 
ing interest she turned to him. “Really!” 
she murmured. 

The duchess glanced at the plaque on 
the front of the Upsilon Kappa House, 
referred to a bit of paper in her hand 
and determinedly mounted the steps. To 
a youth in a freshman’s cap she said, 
“Is Mr. Lawrence Warner about?” 

The boy untangled himself from a 
rocking chair. “This way, ma’am,” he 
said politely. Then in a stentorian roar, 
“Lady to see Larry Warner!” 

It was an entrance worth seeing. The 
duchess swept in through the door, 
carrying her auburn -crowned head high. 
She had been prepared by the motion 
pictures for a fraternity house which 
would combine the worst features of a 
night club and a half-priced poolroom. 


But she had not been prepared for one 
which would so closely resemble the in- 
terior of Madison Square Garden on the 
night of a big fight. 

From a dozen angry male countenances 
emanated an air of tense hostility. All 
eyes were focused on two belligerent fig- 
ures, one of them a middle-aged, hard- 
faced individual in a battered felt hat. 

“And that’s final,” he was saying, as 
the duchess entered. 

Opposite him, hands sunk in the 
pockets of gray slacks, chin lowered into 
the neck of a sweat-shirt, stood a tall, 
superbly healthy and supremely angry- 
looking young man who. on second 
glance, was undoubtedly her nephew. 

“But it’s not fair!” he was answering. 

“Oh!” shouted the older man. “So 
now you’re telling me what’s fair. Maybe 
you’d like to tell me how to run the 
team!” 

“Maybe I would. I know, at least, that 
you can’t run it like a chain gang!” 

“Who can’t?” 

“Oh, so that’s ” Larry Warner 

sensed the presence of someone behind 
him, swung around and, seeing the duch- 
ess, cried, “Bricky!” (which nickname 
she had earned not only for the color 
of her hair but also for the missiles 


she had enthusiastically hurled in nu- 
merous prewar suffragette campaigns). 
“How are you?” 

“A bit bewildered,” she answered. "May 
I ask what’s up?” 

“This — this ” Larry pointed despair- 
ingly at the older man and failed to 
find the words he wanted — or the nerve 
to use them. “He’s telling me I can’t 
play in the game this afternoon.” 

“Oh, he is! And who is he?” 

“He’s the coach — er — that is — Bricky, 
may I present Mr. McKeen ; the Duchess 
of Hampton." 

“My compliments to the duke,” said 
McKeen and swung back to address 
Larry. “Maybe it’ll be a lesson to you!" 

“What will be a lesson?" the duchess 
wanted to know. "How do you mean, my 
nephew’s not playing?” 

“Just that,” said McKeen. “You’ve got 
it. He’s not playing.” 

“And why not?” the duchess de- 
manded. 

“Because he broke training last night,” 
said McKeen. 

“Broke what? Well, never mind. If it 
was valuable I’ll gladly pay for it. and 
we can forget the whole thing.” 

“No, Bricky. It was a rule I broke. 
But thanks, ( Continued on page 90 ) 





Left: On the trail of I nca treasure 
in the Andes and a fragment of 
the author's find. Above: In the 
old West, a wily Cornish miner 
outwits a trio of strangers. 


H OWEVER divergent may be mining 
superstitions in various lands, in 
one curious particular miners the world 
over are alike — they all believe in gnomes. 

When a Cousin Jack in Cornwall hears 
an alarming sound in the depths of some 
working, he puts it down as the ma- 
lignant muttering of a Tommy knocker. 
The early half-savage German miners 
of the Schwarz Mountains had their 
Kobolds. Even the tin mines of Yunnan 
and Malaya are haunted by Chong Pus. 
And in the great copper-silver districts 
of the high Peruvian Andes the native 
Indian miner firmly believes in Muquis. 

Kobolds, Tommyknockers, Chong Fus 
and Muquis are essentially the same — 
spirits that prowl in tire bowels of the 
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earth and on rare occasions make an 
actual appearance as elderly dwarfs who 
flit through the underground passages 
and vanish at will into the solid rock. 

In my opinion, this world-wide super- 
stition derives from a common source, 
and I believe the source to be Cornwall. 
The Cornish were among the earliest 
miners of the Roman era, and they were 
also great wanderers, migrating to fields 
where new mines were being opened up. 
What is more likely than that they car- 
ried their Tommyknocker superstition to 
Spain, which in turn relayed it to Peru? 

As far as one can learn from various 
reputed eyewitnesses, a Muqui is a little 
old man about three feet tall, dressed in 
leather and, oddly enough, bearded. He 


is usually a malign spirit, 
causing the falls of rock in 
the stopes which frequently 
maim or kill the miners. It is 
he who makes the vein of ore 
to pinch or become low-grade 
and unprofitable, he who 
opens hidden watercourses 
and floods the workings. But 
sometimes the Muqui becomes 
a miner’s friend, and in that 
case he will often show him 
where to dig to find ore and 
will protect him from the 
various dangers underground. 

Many are the prayers and supplica- 
tions muttered to the Muquis nightly as 
the Quichua miner makes his way 
underground to his working place, for it 
is generally in the long night shift that 
the Muqui becomes active. 

Mythical or not, the Muqui is a fac- 
tor with which the mining engineer in 
Peru sometimes has to deal. Whether I 
myself am superstitious enough to be- 
lieve in his actual existence I leave it to 
the reader to judge, after I have told the 
story of my own — 


MUQUI 

I had been assigned to the task of 
opening up and exploring an old Span- 
ish silver mine in the mountains above 


A man-size job with romance and 
adventure: thrown in — who doesn’t 
dream of it? But the distinguished 
author of this exciting life story 
has seen the dream come true! 



L John Baragwanath 

Noted Mining Engineer 


Above: A glimpse of 
the Andean plateau 
near Morococha, Peru, 
where the author (left) 
found a valuable silver 
deposit through a na- 
tive's belief in gnomes. 
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Morococha, at an altitude of well over 
fifteen thousand feet above sea level — 
a mine which had lain idle for probably 
a hundred years or more. The mine was 
called the San Jose. The ancient Spanish 
miners had tunneled into the mountain- 
side and cut a vein of high-grade silver 
ore about two feet wide, and this they 
had followed until the vein pinched. 

After opening up the mine and explor- 
ing the old workings, it was found that 
with the exception of a few pillars all 
the ore had been mined. We had there- 
fore either to abandon the project or 
continue development work in the hope 
of picking up another ore body. 

I engaged an Indian contractor named 
Yupanqui, with a crew of five or six, 
to drive by hand along the vein which 
the Spaniards had left exposed in the 
face of their tunnel. The vein at this 
point was about half an inch in width, 
and as we followed it into the moun- 
tain, it narrowed down until only a 
knife-edge of ore was visible. As the 
work progressed with little hope of find- 
ing commercial ore, it was finally de- 
cided to discontinue the development. 

I climbed up to the mine on muleback 
one morning and after inspecting the 
face of the tunnel told the contractor 
to quit. He was much disappointed at 
this order, as he and his crew were 


making a modest profit on the work. He 
told the two Indians who were working 
with him to stop work and take their 
tools outside, but asked me to remain 
with him a moment as he had something 
of importance to tell me. 

As soon as we were alone he said that 
he and another miner had drilled and 
blasted a round of holes on the night 
shift and that after the blast had been 
fired he went back into the workings 
as usual to inspect the face and see how 
the ground had broken. He then sat 
down and chewed coca for a while. 

The native Peruvian miner, particu- 
larly when not closely supervised, always 
indulges himself every few hours in his 
pet vice of chewing coca — chaccheando. 
Each man carries in a little leather bag 
hung by a strap over his shoulder a 
supply of dried coca leaves and a tiny 
gourd filled with lime. He takes a mouth- 
ful of the leaves and, after chewing for 
some time, puts in his mouth with the 
chewed cud a small amount of lime. 

As I understand it, the lime extracts 
a certain amount of the alkaloid cocaine 
and produces an invigorating and stimu- 
lating effect which, if carried too far, 
turns to a peculiar numbness. Under the 
influence of this drug men have been 
known to work thirty-six hours at a 
stretch with little or no food and to 


undergo hardships which would be im- 
possible for the average individual. 

To get back to my story, the contractor 
had been chaccheando and probably had 
dozed a bit, although this he denied 
stoutly. He said that while sitting there 
he heard little footsteps coming down 
the drift and saw a Muqui, a diminutive 
figure with a long gray beard, dressed 
in the traditional leather costume. Yu- 
panqui was terrified until he recognized 
the gnome as a Muqui who had mate- 
rialized on other occasions. 

Without saying a word, the Muqui 
took him by the hand and led him back 
through the tunnel for a hundred feet 
or so, then pointed silently to a section 
of the rock wall. With his finger he then 
drew a vertical line in the moist dust 
on the wall. This was Yupanqui’s story. 

I had found by experience that it was 
unwise to scoff at the Muquis, which the 
men believed in with childlike simplicity, 
so I said, “But Yupanqui, what did the 
Muqui mean?” 

“Capitan,” he replied, “he was trying 
to tell me that I should stop driving the 
tunnel on this narrow vein and should 
crosscut to the east where he pointed. 
Come,” he went on, “and I will show you 
the mark of the Muqui’s finger.” 

I followed him down the tunnel, and 
sure enough, there (Cont. on page 78) 
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Patients often propose 
to their nurses , but do 
they really mean it? 


L Mildred Harrington 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY PRUETT CARTER 


B UNNY, her heart beating in triple 
time, stood outside the door listen- 
ing to the babel of feminine voices. Leila 
had said, “No party, darling. Just our- 
selves, and a few old friends of Cam’s.” 

“Sounds like an army,” muttered 
Bunny, and had all she could do to keep 
from fleeing. 

Bunny loved outdoor crowds, but she 
hated a lot of people herded together in 
a room, especially if she had to make 
conversation with them. For Bunny was 
shy. Terribly shy. She was clear-headed 
and self-possessed in the hospital where 
there were things to be done. But tea 
parties and such frightened her. She 
adored talking to one person. Cam, for 
instance, across a candlelighted table. 
But the prospect of trying to do Cam 
credit before a lot of strangers left her 
numb and inarticulate. 

“You’ve got stage fright, silly,” she told 
herself. “Nobody’s going to bite you.” 
She rang the bell. 

A pert colored maid opened the door. 
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She accepted, with obvious reservations, 
Bunny’s last year’s brown cloth coat with 
this year’s beaver collar, and laid it 
across a pale yellow taffeta bed on which 
already reposed two haughty mink coats 
and a luscious silver fox cape. 

Bunny wished fleetingly that she had 
splurged on the little fur jacket that 
had tempted her the other day. Then she 
looked at Cam’s ring on her finger, and 
her head went up. The girl who was 
going to be Mrs. John Cameron Trent 
had no need to ask anything else of fate. 

Leila Paget, trailing yards of ivory 
velvet, came down the long living room 
to greet her guest. “Bunny, darling ! ” she 
cooed. “How sweet of you to come! Are 
you sure that horrid hospital won’t col- 
lapse without you?” 

Leila was small and deceptively soft- 
looking. 

As she prattled, her quick glance took 
in the new crepe frock that was Bunny’s 
concession to the occasion. She unpinned 
tl' 0 camellias that cascaded from her 



shoulder. “Please!” she insisted prettily. 
“They’re charming on you, and I’m an 
old married woman, not a bride-to-be.” 

She led Bunny to the fireplace about 
which three women were grouped. “This,” 
she announced gaily, “is the last round- 
up. Don’t you think it was clever of me 
to get all Cam’s old girls together to 
welcome the new one?” 

The moment’s silence was as brittle as 




"I'm s-sorry," Bunny stammered. "I 
thought you were somebody I knew." 


spun glass, but Leila blithely ignored the 
tension. “Renee,” she said, “as Cam’s first 
love, I want you to be the first to meet 
our guest of honor.” 

A tall, languorous blonde standing by 
the mantel turned slightly. “How d’you 
do?” she said, and went back to her 
cocktail and her talk with the exquisitely 
tailored girl who stood near her. 

The tailored girl, who was tall and slim 


with a broad brow and fine dark eyes, 
made a friendly movement, but Leila 
waved her aside. “It’s not your turn, 
Fran,” she said; “you were just a sum- 
mer flirtation.” 

She pulled Bunny over to a satin sofa 
on which a girl with red-gold hair and 
sulky green eyes sat curled up with the 
grace of a small, lithe animal. “Coralie,” 
purred Leila, “you and Miss Andrews 


ought to have loads to talk about.” And 
to Bunny, “My dear, you have lots to 
thank Coralie for. If she and Cam hadn’t 
fought practically at the altar ” 

“Don’t thank me,” drawled the red- 
head, looking Bunny up and down. “It’s 
not my fault that Cam got away. I've 
been perishing to meet you, Miss An- 
drews. Everybody said it would take a 
superwoman to bag old Cam!” 

That’s what her husky voice said; her 
cool glance added, “Fancy a little brown 
wren like you getting him!” 

Frances Whitcomb came over and 
shook hands. “Don’t pay any attention 
to anything she says,” advised Fran. 
“She’s dying with envy. We all are. I can 
speak freely for, as Leila told you, I don’t 
qualify as a member of the inner circle. 
I worked on Cam all one summer, but I 
never could get him to propose ” 

“But darling,” broke in Coralie, “you 
never had a chance at him when he was 
flat on his back.” She turned to Bunny. 
“Is it true,” she asked sweetly, “that all 
male patients fall in love with their 
nurses?” 

Bunny had been frightened and be- 
wildered. But suddenly she was not 
afraid any more; her chin went up. “Ab- 
solutely!” she said clearly. “We get our 
man every time. It’s the tricky uniform 
that does it.” She looked steadily at 
Coralie a moment. “Really, Miss Clark,” 
she said, “you ought to go in training. I 
know you’d love it!” 

Somebody gasped, but Fran Whitcomb, 
her arm linked through Bunny’s, said 
softly, “Bravo!” 

The pert colored maid came in with 
the tea things and a tall, frosted shaker. 

Leila hurriedly arranged herself behind 
the tray. She had the decency to look a 
little abashed as she murmured, “Tea or 
cocktail?” 

“Tea, please,” said Bunny, and settled 
down beside Fran on the divan. 

Bunny had heard about Fran. Indeed, 
she had heard about them all. Leila had 
told her how beautiful they were. How 
clever. And how mad Cam had been 
about each of them. 

Cam had laughed and sworn that he 
had never loved any of them. “They’re 
grand gals,” he told Bunny, “but they’re 
not a patch on my girl!” 

Seeing them now for the first time, 
Bunny wondered how any man could 
resist them. 

Renee, she knew, was the most-photo- 
graphed model in New York. Everywhere 
she went, it was said, men’s eyes followed 
her. And women’s. 

Coralie Clark was the fabulously beau- 
tiful daughter of a fabulously rich 
father. But this wasn’t enough for her. 
She must have a career, too. She had 
a “spot” on XBC, one of the big radio 
hookups. The proceeds from her job went 
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to charity. Long before she met Cam, 
Bunny had heard Coralie Clark croon 
her way to fame. 

Fran Whitcomb, the exquisitely 
groomed, ran a successful travel bureau 
almost singlehanded. 

Yes, they were all clever, these ex- 
girls of Cam’s. And they lived in a world 
of clever, fascinating people. Cam’s 
world. Bunny, listening to the talk toss- 
ing lightly about her, pressed Cam’s ring 
into the soft flesh of her finger, and the 
chill about her heart melted a little. She 
had Cam’s love. Nothing else could pos- 
sibly matter . . . 

The party was quite gay by the time 
Bill Paget came in at a quarter of 
six. Bill was a quiet, gentle-voiced chap. 
He and Cam were buddies. They had 
shared diggings at Chapel Hill down in 
North Carolina. Bill had never outgrown 
his hero-worship of Cam Trent, campus 
god and prince of good fellows. “Hand- 
somest,” “best dancer,” “best liked,” 
“most likely to succeed” — these were a 
few of the epithets with which his class- 
mates had tagged Cam. To Bill, they were 
a feeble approximation of the truth. 

Leila Paget resented Bill’s feeling about 
Cam. Bunny had guessed that the first 
time Bill had dragged his wife to the 
hospital to see Cam. 

Bill kissed Leila and crossed the room 
to Bunny. She was Cam’s girl. That made 
her the princess royal where Bill was 
concerned. Besides, he liked Bunny for 
herself. In fact, it was he who had 
egged Leila into giving the party for her. 
Leila’s malicious sense of humor had 
dictated the invitation list. 

Bill insisted upon getting Bunny a fresh 
cup of tea. His friendliness, his eagerness 
to enthrone her upon the pinnacle to 
which he felt Cam’s love entitled her, 
both amused and touched Bunny. 

"What did these women do when they 
heard you were taking old Cam out of 
circulation?” he demanded. 

Bunny shook her head. “They didn’t 
believe a word of it.” 

“They’d better believe it!” laughed Bill. 
“Gosh, if they could see him mooning 
around when you’re on night duty.” 

Bunny stood up. “That reminds me. I 
go on at seven.” 

Across the room Coralie’s husky, lazy 
voice was saying to Renee, “If you really 
want an audition, Horton would jump 
through hoops for me.” 

In the confusion of farewells, Fran 
Whitcomb said to Bunny, “I’d love it if 
you’d lunch with me one day.” 

“I’ll ring you up.” 

They smiled at each other, and Bunny 
thought, “She’s a grand person.” 

Bunny’s spirits rose as she walked 
rapidly to the subway. It had been one 
of those brilliant October days with a 
sharp pungency that makes even con- 
firmed city dwellers fancy they smell 
leaves burning. She emerged from the 
tube with her mind made up to dismiss 
the tea party into the oblivion it deserved. 

Her gait quickened as she left the faded 
dignity of the Gramercy Park section 
and plunged into the maelstrom of noise 
and dinginess that was Third Avenue. 
Just eight minutes to get there, change 
into her uniform and report for duty. 

She ran up the steps of the sprawling 
pile of brick that dominated a neigh- 
borhood of old brownstone fronts. And as 
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always when she crossed 
the threshold that fa- 
miliar sense of peace fell 
upon her. Bunny loved 
St. Theresa’s. She knew 
what the ugly, shabby 
building meant in the 
lives of the people who 
brought themselves, or 
their loved ones, there 
to be mended. She loved 
nursing, too. 

But most of all, she 
loved Cam. 

As she gave old Mrs. 

Westley her alcohol rub 
and made her comfort- 
able for the night, she 
found it difficult to keep 
her mind on her work. 

Not that it mattered in 
this case. Mrs. Westley 
wasn’t really ill. She was 
one of those private pa- 
tients whose periodic fits 
of repentance for over- 
indulgence made it pos- 
sible for St. Theresa’s to 
finance one of the big- 
gest free wards in the 
city. As a rule, she loved 
to dwell on her symp- 
toms. But tonight she 
was sleepy. 

Bunny thanked her 
stars for that. 

“I’ll see Cam tomor- 
row!” It was a lovely 
and familiar refrain to 
all her thoughts. 

It was almost six 
months since Cam had 
been brought to the hos- 
pital. Bunny had been 
on ward duty, substitut- 
ing for a staff nurse who 
was out with laryngitis. 

Miss Judson, the gran- 
ite-faced, soft-hearted 
supervisor under whom 
she had trained, frequently called upon 
Bunny when she had to fill a gap in a 
hurry. And that’s how it happened that 
Bunny, who was a “special,” had walked 
into the men’s ward one morning in 
April to find Cameron Trent’s gray eyes, 
bright with fever, staring up at her. 

From the first, she had steeled herself 
against him, fought against the charm 
that even illness could not destroy. Tuck- 
ing. Mrs. Westley in tonight, she saw 
again the long line of his body restless 
beneath the coarse hospital sheets. The 
thick blaek hair above the burning mask 
of his lean face. That first day, he had 
grinned at everything and everybody, in- 
cluding himself. “I’m not much good at 
being sick,” he had confided to Bunny. 

The next day, he was delirious. 

“Pneumonia,” barked Doctor Brandt, 
and told Bunny to look sharp. 

There followed days of stealing time 
from other patients to give to Cam. Days 
of fighting Cam in his delirium: “I’ve 
got to get out of here, I tell you. I can’t 
afford nurses.” 

Finally, when Bunny had thought he 
might die, she had called Bill Paget at 
his office, for Bill’s name was always on 
Cam’s lips, and his address — with a 
penciled “to be used only in emer- 
gency” beneath it — was the only one that 


Bunny could find among Cam’s meager 
possessions in the shabby lodginghouse 
room which he had listed on the hospital 
record as his place of residence. 

Bill had come at once. He had ordered 
Cam moved into a private room. “The 
least expensive one you’ve got,” Bill had 
said to Miss Judson, “because he’s going 
to kick like hell when he finds out.” 

It was Bill who had arranged with 
Juddy to switch Bunny to private duty. 
There was a night “special,” too. Grim, 
competent Miss Hall. The young nurses 
called her “the old war horse,” but the 
doctors doted on her. She had pulled 
more cases through pneumonia than any 
nurse at St. Theresa’s. 

But there came a night when they 
thought that even Hall and diathermy 
couldn’t pull Cam through. Bunny had 
refused to go home. Miss Judson had 
stuck around, too, and Doctor Brandt 
had telephoned at midnight. “A bare 
chance,” Bunny had heard the supervisor 
murmur over the wire. 

And when at three in the morning, 
that terrible labored breathing had be- 
come easier, Bunny had walked on wav- 
ering legs to the linen closet at the end 
of the corridor. Standing there with her 
white lips pressed against a stack of 
freshly ironed towels, she had whispered, 



“Oh, thank You, God! Oh, thank You!” 

Hours later, Cam looked up at her and 
grinned feebly. “Haven’t I seen you 
around before?” he asked. 

From that moment Bunny had ceased 
to struggle. She knew that she loved him 
and that she could do nothing about it. 
There had been no one before; there 
would be no one again. There was just — 
Cam. 

The next morning when she was wash- 
ing his face for breakfast, he had sud- 
denly demanded; “Name?” 

“Bunny — Elizabeth Andrews.” 

“I prefer Bunny. Age?” 


wasn’t thinking of the desperate weak- 
ness that made him as helpless as a 
baby now. 

He had got better rapidly. Too rapidly, 
perhaps, for he was eager to be out of 
the hospital, restive under his obligation 
to Bill. 

Bunny inveigled him into coming two 
or three times a week to her tiny apart- 
ment in an old house not too far from 
Gramercy. She bragged about her cook- 
ing, traded shamelessly upon his lone- 
liness and, when she got him moored 
for an evening, she broiled thick steaks 
for him, and made hollandaise for the 
broccoli. 

Bit by bit, she picked up fragments to 
piece into the patchwork of Cam’s past. 
Some of it had come out when he was 
delirious; Bill Paget had unwittingly 
supplied a good many missing scraps. 
Some things Cam had told her himself. 
Others she had discovered by accident. 

There was the time she had gone to 
his lodginghouse to look for relatives’ ad- 
dresses. The shoes Cam had worn to 
the hospital were cheap and shabby, the 
soles scuffed through in spots. But on the 
closet floor of his dingy room, she had 
stumbled on a pair of riding boots that 
bore the label of a famous Bond Street 
firm. And dangling (Cont. on page 148 ) 


“Twenty-three going on twenty-four,” 
said Bunny, looking absurdly like a pro- 
bationer instead of a full-fledged grad- 
uate nurse who has had her cap long 
enough to get used to anything, includ- 
ing silly questions from male patients. 

“Nursing experience?” 

“Four years, two months and ” 

“I guess you’ll do.” He touched the 
small, capable fist closed over the wash- 
cloth. “Nice hands. Know their job.” He 
spread his own thin fingers against the 
counterpane. “Hands can be darn useless 
sometimes.” 

And somehow Bunny knew that he 


"So many women have been mad 
about you, Cam," said Bunny, "I don't 
wonder you find it difficult to be- 
lieve that I was just sorry for you." 
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Conclusion 

Shots in the Dark 
(Friday, July 22; 10 pm.) 

M T SEEMED an unreasonably long time 
before we reached the upper landing 
— a sensation like a crazy hashish 
distortion — and I felt myself struggling 
to regain a sense of reality. As Vance 
stepped into the hallway above, which 
was narrower and dingier than the one 
downstairs, he stood tensely still for a 
moment, looking about him. 

There was only one small lighted gas 
jet at the rear of the hall. Luckily, the 
floor was covered with an old worn run- 
ner which deadened our footsteps as we 
followed Vance up the hall. Suddenly the 
muffled sound of voices came to us, but 
we could not distinguish any words. 

Vance moved stealthily toward the 
front of the house and stood before 
the only door on the left of the cor- 
ridor. A line of faint light outlined the 
threshold, and it was now evident that 
the voices came from within that room. 

After listening a moment Vance tried 
the doorknob with extreme care. To our 
surprise the door was not locked, but 
swung back easily into a long, narrow, 
squalid room in the center of which stood 
a plain deal table. At one end of the 
table, by the light of an oil lamp, two 
ill-dressed men sat playing casino, judg- 
ing by the distribution of the cards. 

Though the room was filled with cigaret 
smoke, I immediately recognized one of 
the men as the shabby figure I had seen 
leaning against the bench in Central 
Park the night before. The lamp fur- 
nished the only illumination in the room, 
and dark gray blankets, hanging in full 


body on the floor coincided 
with the crash of the lamp, 
knocked over by the second 
man. The room was plunged 
in complete darkness. 

“Stay down, Van!” came the 
commanding voice of Vance. 

Almost as he spoke there 
was a staccato exchange of 
shots. All I could see was 
the brilliant flashes from the 
automatics. To this day I can- 
not determine the number of 
shots fired that night, for 
they overlapped each other in 
such rapid succession that it 
was impossible to make an 
accurate count. I lay flat on 
my stomach across the door- 
sill, my head spinning dizzily, 
my muscles paralyzed with 
fear for Vance. 

There was a brief respite 
of black silence, so poignant 
as to be almost palpable, and 
then came the crash of an 
upset chair and the dull heavy 
sound of a human body strik- 
ing the floor. I was afraid to 
move. Heath’s labored breath- 
ing made a welcome noise at 
my side. I could not tell, in 
the blackness of the room, 
who had fallen. A terrifying 
dread assailed me. 

Then I heard Vance’s voice 
— the cynical, nonchalant voice 
I knew so well — and my fright 
gave way to a feeling of relief 
and overpowering weakness. 
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folds from over the window frames, let 
no ray of light escape either at the front 
or side window. 

The two men sprang to their feet in- 
stantaneously, turning in our direction. 

“Down, Van!” ordered Vance; and his 
call was submerged under two deafening 
detonations accompanied by two flashes 
from a revolver in the hand of the man 
nearest us. The bullets must have gone 
over us, for both Heath and I had 
dropped quickly to the floor at Vance’s 
order. Almost immediately — so quickly as 
to be practically simultaneous — there 
came two reports from Vance’s auto- 
matic, and I saw the man who had shot 
at us pitch forward. The thud of his 
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I felt like a drowning man who, coming 
up for the third time, suddenly feels 
strong arms beneath his shoulders. 

“Really, y’ know,” his voice came from 
somewhere in the darkness, “there should 
be electric lights in this house. I saw the 
wires as we entered.” 

He was fumbling around somewhere 
above me, and suddenly the sergeant’s 
flashlight swept over the room. I stag- 
gered to my feet and leaned limply 
against the casing of the door. 

“The idiot!” Vance was murmuring. 
“He kept his lighted cigaret in his mouth, 
and I was able to follow every move he 
made. There must be a switch or a fix- 
ture somewhere. The lamp and the 


blankets at the windows were only to give 
the house the appearance of being un- 
tenanted.” 

The ray from Heath’s pocket flash 
moved about the walls and ceiling, but I 
could see neither him nor Vance. Then 
the light came to a halt, and Heath’s 
triumphant voice rang out. 

“Here it is, sir — a socket beside the 
window.” And as he spoke a weak, yel- 
lowed bulb dimly lighted up the room. 

Heath was at the front window, his 
hand still on the switch of a small elec- 
tric-light socket; Vance stood near by, to 
all appearances cool and unconcerned. 
On the floor lay two motionless bodies. 

“Pleasant evening, sergeant.” Vance 
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Vance rushed across the 
dimly lighted room to a 
narrow cot where lay the 
motionless form of a 
woman, securely bound. 


spoke in his usual steady, whimsical 
voice. “My sincerest apdlogies, and all 
that.” Then he caught sight of me, and 
his face sobered. “Are you all right, 
Van?” he asked. 

I assured him I had escaped the 
melee unscathed, and added that I had 
not used my automatic because I was 
afraid I might have hit him in the dark. 

“I quite understand,” he murmured, 
and nodding his head, he went quickly 
to the two prostrate bodies. After a mo- 
mentary inspection, he stood up and 
said: “Quite dead, sergeant. Really, 
y’ know, I seem to be a fairly accurate 
shot.” 

“I’ll say!” breathed Heath with ad- 
miration. “I wasn't a hell of a lot of help, 
was I, Mr. Vance?” he added a bit 
shamefacedly. 

“Really nothing for you to do, ser- 
geant.” 

Vance looked about him. Through a 
wide alcove at the far end of the room 
a white iron bed was clearly visible. This 
adjoining chamber was like a small bed- 
room, with only dirty red rep curtains 


dividing it from the main room. Vance 
stepped quickly between the curtains, 
and switched on a light just over the 
wooden mantel near the bed. At the rear 
of the room, near the foot of the bed, 
was a door standing half ajar. Between 
the mantel and the bed with its uncov- 
ered mattress was a small bureau with a 
large mirror swung between two supports 
rising from the bureau itself. 

Heath had followed Vance into the 
room, and I trailed weakly after them. 
Vance stood before the bureau for a 
moment or so, looking down at the few 
cigaret-burnt toilet articles scattered 
about it. He opened the top drawer and 
looked into it. Then he opened the sec- 
ond drawer. 

“Ah!” he murmured, reaching inside. 


When he withdrew his hand he was 
holding a neatly rolled pair of thin 
Shantung silk pajamas. He inspected 
them for a moment and smiled slightly. 

“The missin’ pajamas,” he said as if 
to himself, though both Heath and I 
heard every word he spoke. “Never been 
worn. Very interestin’.” He unrolled them 
on the top of the bureau and drew forth 
a small green-handled toothbrush and a 
silver-backed comb. “And the missin’ 
toothbrush and comb,” he added. He ran 
his thumb over the bristles of the brush. 
“And quite dry. The pajamas, I opine, 
were rolled quickly round the toothbrush 
and the comb, brought here and thrown 
into the drawer.” He rerolled the paja- 
mas, placed them back in the drawer 
and resumed ( Continued on page 152 ) 
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Has the White Race 



For years now, professors, 
philosophers and prophets 
of doom have been a gloomy 
chorus, predicting the end of 
our Western civilization. Are 
they right? Is it true that 
the white man is definitely 
on the way out? We present 
here a challenging answer 


NITED STATES MAIL ... A dimly 
lighted car rattling and rushing 
through the darkness. The messenger at 
his desk. Behind him a man with a gun. 

“Stick ’em up! Now then, which sacks 
got the money for Breckenridge?" 

The mail clerk pointed them out. 

“A’right. Bring ’em here.” 

Covered, the clerk dragged the bags 
to the open door of the car. There was 
three hundred thousand dollars in them, 
and both men knew it. One by one, the 
robber kicked the sacks through the door, 
without shifting his eyes or his aim. 

“Go on; the safe now.” 

The messenger crossed the car. And 
as he did so . . . 

Where had I seen or heard of all that? 
In a movie? Probably. It sounded like 
Hollywood. And yet, lying in my berth 
on a train between Rochester and New 
York, I had a hazy recollection that the 
thing had actually happened. Such things 
must happen on mail trains and trucks. 

At dinner that night, we’d pretty much 
agreed that civilization had “gone soft.” 
“We’ve lost our stamina,” my host had 
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declared. “Too much peace, too much 
luxury, too many machines and too little 
real work. We’ve trod the well-worn path 
to decadence, and now we’re going the 
way of all the other races that have 
mush in their muscles and sofa pillows 
back of their spinal columns.” 

I’d heard all that before. Everybody’s 
heard it, particularly since the Depres- 
sion. We humans never have been very 
sure of ourselves. Whenever things seem 
a little wobbly, we are given to inquiring, 
with Bret Harte’s Truthful James, “Is 
our civilization a failure? Or is the Cau- 
casian played out?” 

The Rochester dinner party, however, 
had been more than ordinarily disturb- 
ing. There was a professor with unpleas- 
ant statistics and concrete instances. 
Look what happened when the Vestris 
went down off the Virginia Capes. Look 
what happened on the Morro Castle. 

“Duty is almost an obsolete word,” he 
had said. “In our hearts, most of us feel 
that doing your job is okay if it brings 
in enough and doesn’t interfere with your 
comfort. The man who risks his life or 


solvency for an ideal may be a hero to you 
and me, but he’s a sucker to most of his 
fellow men nowadays, and he’ll soon be 
as extinct as the dodo.” 

That’s what kept me awake on the 
way back to New York. “ Click-click ” — 
from the wheels. “Duty extinct as the 
dodo. And is the Caucasian played out?” 

At home the next morning, I asked my 
secretary, “Do you remember anything 
about a mail clerk who defied a bunch 
of train robbers?” 

“You mean, tricked ’em? Certainly. 
We’ve got that in our files.” 

Our clipping was from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, and my night-before rec- 
ollections hadn’t been so far wrong. The 
messenger was named Alvin S. Page. 
Twenty-nine days in advance, Secret 
Service men had learned of the prospec- 
tive holdup, but without the needed 
details as to date and train. Page vol- 
unteered to get these. 

He obtained an introduction to the 
gang, representing himself as a dissatis- 
fied postal employee eager for easy 
money. He told the gunmen that Number 






gone soft ? 


Left to right: The Vestris 
sinking, 1928. Messenger 
Harry Friedman of Jack- 
sonville, awarded valor 
medal for capturing an 
armed thief, 1931; bally 
Rooke, heroine of the 
Folsom, N. M., cloud- 
burst, 1908; F. M. Bur- 
ton, heroic construction 
foreman. Below: Every- 
day heroism — a 9-9 
alarm fire. 


The structural worker — an unsung hero 
of the Machine Age. (A reproduc- 
tion of an etching by James E. Allen.) 


Channing 

Pollock 


Eleven on the Texas & Pacific Railway 
out of Dallas on September fourteenth 
would be carrying the pay roll to the oil 
fields at Breckenridge, and that he would 


be the messenger in charge. So he knew 
“Indian Charlie” when the latter swung 
aboard at Port Worth, and he knew 
Charlie had promised his colleagues to 


slit the messenger’s throat the in- 
stant he’d opened the safe. 

If Indian Charlie had crossed 
the car to that safe with Page, the 
messenger would have had less 
than five minutes to live — and he 
knew that. In sending him across, 
Charlie got him out of range. And 
as he did so, two Secret Service 
men rose from behind the mail 
sacks stacked in the shadows and 
opened up with sawed-off shot- 
guns. Indian Charlie bit the dust. 

Much the same thing had al- 
ready happened at the spot where 
Charlie had kicked off the Brecken- 
ridge bags to his confederates. Two 
of the gang of four were killed and 
the other two captured, because of 
a mail clerk who hadn’t heard that 
duty is an obsolete word. 

“There must be millions of peo- 
ple like that,” my secretary said. 

“Well, hardly millions. There always 
have been heroes, but they’re getting 
fewer. We’re a pretty soft race, you know.” 

Miss McG. smiled. “I didn’t know,” she 
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remarked. “Business seems to be going 
on as usual.” And with that she laid a 
pile of letters in front of me and went 
out. 

“Business going on as usual.” 

I strolled over to the casement and 
looked out. There had been snow for 
two days, and the streets were buried in 
it. A policeman stood at the corner. He 
had been there most of the night, no 
doubt, while my Rochester friends were 
in their comfortable beds. And of 
course, there were thousands of that cop 
throughout America, taking a daily, 
hourly chance with their lives so that 
business might continue “going on as 
usual.” Equally of course, there were 
firemen. One expected that sort of thing 
of soldiers and firemen and policemen. 

Opposite me, standing on a 
ledge thirteen stories above the street, 
a man was swabbing away at a window. 
There were loads of him all over town; 
all over hundreds of towns. Nobody’d 
ever thought of those fellows as heroes — 
but none of my Rochester friends would 
have stood on that ledge for five thou- 
sand dollars. I wouldn’t have done it 
for fifty thousand. 

I turned back into the room, thinking. 
There were the chaps who balanced 
themselves on steel girders and caught 
red-hot rivets. Somebody — quite a num- 
ber of somebodies must have done that 
at the top of the Empire State Building. 
Shaky work for a soft and effete race! 
And what of the men in the mills where 
the steel came from? And the men in 
the mines? And the chaps in the logging 
camps, and on the ships and railways 
that transported the coal and logs? 

The top letter on Miss McG.’s pile was 
marked “Air Mail.” The pilots who car- 
ried that must run a few risks now and 
then. There must be hazards, too, in 
keeping telegraphic communication open 
in weather like this, and phones working 
so that we might call Montclair and say, 
“Hello, George; how’d you like to play 
bridge next Tuesday?” Or, “Central, call 
a policeman” — or the fire department, or 
a doctor — quick! The doctors, too, and 
the scientists and engineers and — well, 
yes, it must take millions of people with 
courage and something like indifference 
to their comfort and safety to keep busi- 
ness “going on as usual.” 

My host in Rochester had concurred 
with the European dictators in finding 
“too much peace” contributing to loss 
of stamina. But I, that morning, began 
wondering whether it isn’t the everyday 
job in our high-geared and high-powered 
civilization that develops the more de- 
pendable bean and backbone. That was 
a stirring slogan of the wartime French, 
“They shall not pass.” Is it essentially 
different from our theater’s “The show 
must go on,” or the telephone system’s 
“The message must get through,” or that 
religion of the post office, “Bring the 
mail through”? 

Our peacetime world is full of trenches 
and crowded with unknown soldiers. You 
and I see a postman leaving packets of 
letters with the elevator boy. Would it 
jolt you to learn that, during the past 
two and a half years, fifty-five rural 
mail carriers have lost their lives in the 
performance of their duties? 
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Floods and ice packs and blizzards are 
among the enemies that must be fought 
ceaselessly along all lines of transporta- 
tion and communication, and gallantry 
in action against them appears in most 
of the citations for “courage and de- 
votion to duty” that, up to June, 1934, 
had brought one thousand and nineteen 
gold, silver and bronze medals to heroes 
in the telephone service alone. 

Sarah J. Rooke was a sixty-eight-year- 
old switchboard operator at Folsom, New 
Mexico. She was getting ready for bed 
one night in August, 1908, when she 
heard the familiar buzz from her living 
room. She picked up the phone. Ten 
miles up the valley, someone was crying, 
“There’s been a cloudburst! The river’s 
broken loose ! Run for your lives ! ” 

Sally Rooke didn’t run. She knew that, 
before it reached Folsom, that torrent of 
water pouring through the canyon must 
sweep away dozens of ranch houses. So 
she sat down at her switchboard and 
began ringing them, one after another. 
“The river’s broken loose! Run for your 
lives!” Then she called the subscribers in 
Folsom. 

When the flood struck, Sally Rooke was 
still at her post, telling other people to 
run for their lives. Her body was found 
months later, in the wreckage of her 
cottage, eight miles below the village. 
More than four thousand contributions 
paid for the granite monument that 
marks her resting place. 

Stories like this are to be had for the 
asking in every branch of modem indus- 
try. When I went after them, the one 
thing I couldn’t find was men and 
women who didn’t stick to their posts. 
Whenever there was a job to be done, 
someone did it without pause or question. 

Charles Erwin Rider was a station in- 
staller for the Bell Telephone Company 
at Guthrie, Oklahoma — and a sick man. 
His doctor had warned him against ex- 
citement, exposure and overexertion. 
That was in 1923, and on June fifth a 
train of tank cars was derailed on a 
bridge over the Cimarron River. There 
was an explosion and a few seconds later 
the water was covered with a sheet of 
blazing oil. 

Station Installer Rider hurried to the 
scene. Thirty-four wires had been de- 
stroyed, and that was his business. He 
tried to borrow a boat. It was a good 
boat and the owner didn’t want to lose 
it. So Charles Erwin drove seven miles 
and got his own boat. The river was still 
burning when he got back, but he 
launched his fishing dory and started to 
work. 

Back and forth through the flames he 
rowed, passing within a few feet of the 
blazing bridge, on which stood a partially 
demolished tank car of gasoline, liable 
to blow up at any moment. Within an 
hour — at one-fifteen p.m., according to re- 
port — Rider had restored service on the 
Chicago-Galveston toll circuit. At six- 
ten service was normal. By six-twelve 
an irate customer somewhere along the 
line probably was inquiring why in heck 
he had to wait all afternoon to get the 
home office in Kansas City. 

Half a dozen or more of our big com- 
panies have their equivalent of the A. 
T. & T.’s Vail Awards. The Western 
Union gives a gold medal to messenger 
boys who risk their lives on the job. A 


recent winner was Harry Friedman, fif- 
teen years old, who surprised a safe- 
cracker at work in the office on the sev- 
enth floor of the Atlantic National Bank 
Building at Jacksonville, Florida. The 
yegg ran and Friedman followed, grap- 
pling with him on the stairs. Friedman 
was knocked down and slashed with a 
razor. Nevertheless, reinforced by a 
Postal messenger named Kenneth Hart- 
ley, he chased the marauder through 
streets and freight yards to the end of 
a pier, holding him at bay with brick- 
bats until the police arrived. 

Apparently, courage has become com- 
monplace. Nobody notices it. Nobody 
even knows about it — outside the organ- 
izations founded for its recognition. The 
Carnegie Hero Fund alone has considered 
some thirty-five thousand cases, and 
made awards in over twenty-nine hun- 
dred of them. Andrew Carnegie set aside 
five million dollars for such awards, and 
the deed of trust, executed in 1904, be- 
gins, “We live in an heroic age.” 

Implicit in the mass of material I 
gathered are countless thrilling stories. 
I submit the case of Doctor Miley B. 
Wesson, known to the Carnegie Com- 
mission as “No. 2805.” 

Doctor Wesson was operating on a 
child in a hospital in San Francisco. 
Nurse Gertrude Quinn started to attach 
a wire to an X-ray tube. The wire hap- 
pened to be carrying thirty thousand 
volts of electricity, and it knocked Nurse 
Quinn for a goal. Clutched fast in her 
hand, the wire had only to touch the 
metal operating table to kill Doctor Wes- 
son’s unconscious little patient and per- 
haps explode tanks of ether and nitrous 
oxide. 

There was no time to stop for rubber 
gloves or other insulators. Doctor Wes- 
son grabbed the wire, confident that, if 
he could wrest it from Nurse Quinn, a 
spring in a spool on which it was wound 
would pull the thing out of harm’s way. 
The current threw the physician to the 
floor, fracturing a vertebra and his right 
clavicle but breaking the circuit. Doctor 
Wesson regained consciousness, com- 
pleted the operation on the child, saw 
patient and nurse put to bed and then 
went to bed himself — for ten weeks. 

IVIore in the movie manner, 
perhaps, is Case Number 2583. Here we 
have the state penitentiary at Canon 
City, Colorado, and four desperate pris- 
oners who had shot and killed several 
guards and were holding twelve more 
as hostages. The convicts sent word to 
the warden that, unless they were re- 
leased within a certain time, these twelve 
would be sacrificed. 

When the warden refused, one of the 
guards was murdered in cold blood, and 
his body thrown out as warning of what 
would happen to the others. 

The mutineers were barricaded in a 
cell house a hundred feet from the gate 
of the penitentiary yard, and a plan was 
made to dynamite the wall of the house 
and rush armed men through the open- 
ing. But someone had to carry the ex- 
plosive across the yard, under the guns 
of the rioters. The chance of being shot 
was excellent. The chance of the shot’s 
striking the dynamite was almost as good. 

And while ( Continued on page 146 ) 
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It’s a wonderful age when romance, 
too, can come out of a can ! 

by Fannie Ferber Fox 

ILLUSTRATION BY ALAN ROBERTS 


"A grand night," said Seabrook 
Senior, and Marion didn't 
dare let her eyes meet Jim's. 


T HE YOUNGSTERS dancing on the 
packed floor at Elando’s stared at 
Marion — tall, slim, smart in gray chiffon, 
to her chin in front and showing all of 
her nice, smooth, flat back, as she was 
led — skillfully, dashingly, his young cheek 
resting on her dark hair — by Jimmie. 

The girls’ stares were resentful. Marion 
was all of thirty-five — a Woman. 


Jimmie — he was one of them. 
Blue-eyed, twenty-five-year 
Jimmie belonged at Elando’s. 
The boys’ stares were respect- 
ful. Marion was all of thirty- 
five — a Woman. They liked 
her style, her eyes and her 
smile, her vivid face and her 
quick laughter as she talked 
to Jimmie. But she was a 
Grown Woman! 

All right, they said, fun is 
fun, but, too, enough’s enough. 
If a guy like Jimmie gets a 
kick out of giving an older — 
well, old enough to be an older 
sister, wasn’t she? — a rush for 
a couple of weeks, all right. 
He’d started something, all 
right. Wow! What a crack 
Herb Whitcomb’d given ’em 
in “Tall Talk”: 

“Sizzling woman head of big 
business and young Seabrook 
scion are That Way about each other.” 

Not that they had been around so 
much together — she was seen with plenty 
fellows of her own age — but Jimmie was 
always going up to her place for her 
Sunday nights or like that. They told 
how someone had even gone up there 
one evening and found them sitting 
alone before her fire. She was knitting, 


and he was just sitting there talking! 
Sounded screwy, that’s what. No wonder 
that Chicago girl he was nuts about gave 
him the go-by. 

Well, one thing. Jimmie’s dad’d be 
back from Florida any day now. Then 
watch the fireworks! He’d never stand 
for anything like that . . . 

It was after twelve. Back at their table 
at Elando’s, Marion gathered up her bag 
and gloves and pulled the dark-red-vel- 
vet cape about her shoulders. 

“Jimmie,” she said, “I don’t know about 
you, but I’ve got to be back at the mines 
especially early tomorrow. I’ve got to go 
home. But listen. You stay and give one 
of these cute girls a treat.” 

He rose and pulled aside the table that 
she might pass. “Nothing doing. You 
can’t shake me. I’m — good Lord, I for- 
got. I got another wire from Dad. Ooh, 
we’ve got to put our fine minds to that 
before you fling me off.” 

Reclaiming the battered brown hat 
which went with Jimmie whether he 
wore tails or English bags, they went out 
into the sharp, early spring night. 

At Marion's place they bent together 
over the telegram. It said, “Bitter 
Charleston new soup Prado Thursday ten 
evening explanation puppy.” Simultane- 
ously they fell back, shouting with 
laughter. 
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“Let me,” begged Marion. “You did the 
last one.” 

“I should say not. You’d never get 
this one. Listen. This one means that it’s 
fierce cold in Charleston for this time 
of year and that he intends to have me 
on the carpet tomorrow night at the 
Prado Hotel.” Jimmie spread his hands. 
“See? Once you have the code, there’s 
nothing to it.” 

Marion still held the paper. “But 
what’s this soup? New soup?” 

Jimmie’s mouth fell open. “You don’t 
mean— didn’t I ever tell you? Well, I’ll 

be Dad’s got just three passions that 

he’s let his little boy in on. One’s me. 
Another’s ten-word telegrams, as you 
probably gather by this time. It’s 
a phobia. Why, he ” 

“But the soup, Jimmie, 
the soup.” 

“ That’s the prime pas- 
sion. That’s the real love. 

How that boy loves soup! 

He knows all the right 
places to get it the way 
the others collect wines 
and sauces and — nuts 
about it. But Dad’s a good 
guy.” Jimmie’s head 
wagged convincingly. 

“Well, you ought to 
know,” from Marion. “His 
wires aren’t so ducky. That 
one from Miami, right 
after the scummy stuff in 
‘Tall Talk.’ Ugh! How’d 
that one go? ‘Crowds 
rain ’ ” 

“I’ve got it right here. 

Wait. Here. ‘Crowds rainy 
lost shirt read clutch ad- 
venturess behave deny 
write.’ ” 

“Oh, yes, I remember,” 
said Marion. “I was that 
pleased. Adventuress! Um- 
um!” Then she sat up 
suddenly and hit the sofa 
pillow with a furious hand. 

“Oh, the whole thing’s so 
silly. Here we’ve had fun 
— such fun. And just be- 
cause You have been 

sweet, Jimmie.” 

“I! Sweet? Marion, if I 
weren’t head over heels 
with my little gal in Chi- 
cago and promised her I 
wouldn’t breathe a word 
till vacation, I’d make you 
hold everything until I 
grew up to you. You’ve 
been marvelous to me. 

Gosh! I never had any- 
one before that I could 
tell things to. Brought up 
by schools ever since I was 
eleven, when Mother died. 

Dad away all the time and — was I a 
lonesome kid! 

“I had money, all right, and lots of 

friends, but Oh, I guess I wasn’t 

boiled hard enough to cut loose and have 
a time on the money. Ever since Totty 
brought me up here that Sunday night” 
— his blue eyes shone — “why, you’ve done 
more for me than anyone else in the 
world. The way you’ve talked to me ” 

She rose and patted his hard young 
arm, smiling at him through the mist 
of tears in her warm brown eyes. “Sure. 
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I know. Don’t you worry, Jimmie. We’ll 
have Dad begging to come up here with 
you some Sunday night. You’ll see.” 

Marion’s Sunday nights were famous. 
She lived in a great one-room-and- 
kitchenette apartment, high up, looking 
south over the city. People would start 
to come in around six. Little drinks 
and long ones stood about, and every- 
body poured his own. Along about 
eight-thirty, there’d be a casserole of 
macaroni, yellow with cheese, shining 
with butter and just hinting of specks of 
garlic. A wooden bowl overflowing with 
greens, tossed together with a delicate 
dressing, and a big fragrant, clove- 
studded, brown-sugared, sweet-fatted 
ham, with a small bowl of mustard sauce 


nestling close. And coffee. And cigarets. 
And talk and laughter and the burning 
hickory logs. 

It was nearly midnight Thursday, 
when Jimmie, facing his father, said 
with quiet fury, “Why, certainly. Don’t 
you lose any time. I’ll call her up now, 
if you’ll allow me, and maybe we can go 
up there right now.” 

He came back from the other room 
and picked up the brown hat. “Are you 
ready?” politely. 


In the taxi, “Ha!” from the older, 
slimmer, touched-with-gray, even bluer- 
eyed Jimmie. “That just goes to show. I 
know that sort. I know women. I know 
the kind that lets a man bring up a per- 
fect stranger at any time of the night. 
Bah!” He shivered with grief and 
despair, with weariness and the cool 
night. 

Jimmie was silent. 

Marion met them, tall and slim in her 
long blue house gown. She had been 
reading on the couch by the dying fire. 
Seabrook Senior was surprised to find 
himself apologizing to her for the hour, 
and then, a few moments later, to him- 
self for being so relaxed and comfortable 
in a deep chintz chair, his favorite 
cigarets at his elbow. 

“It was nice of you not 
to wait,” Marion said 
calmly. “Good and unself- 
ish of Jimmie, too, when 
he’s been looking forward 
so to your coming. How 
about another log, Jimmie, 
while I get us a nightcap? 
Then we can talk.” 

Stretched before the 
fresh blaze, the man 
watched his son set a little 
table before the fire and 
place cloth and silver. 
Firelight and lamplight 
shone softly on gay chintz, 
books and pictures, and on 
smooth table tops holding 
the odd, charming bits 
which create the room 
where lives a graciously 
modem, cultured woman. 

The men sprang to help 
Marion with the tray. 
“Don’t touch. Hot,” she 
warned, as she placed the 
three fine china cups, set 
in their old silver holders. 
A napkin-covered plate 
and a bowl filled with 
snappy celery hearts, crisp 
sticks of raw carrot and 
huge, cold green olives 
stuffed with almonds. 

Clear bouillon into which 
a beaten egg had been 
stirred just before pour- 
ing into the thin old cups. 
Strong, hot, delicious, 
bracing. Small browned 
crackers under the nap- 
kin . . . The man sat back, 
pointing to the empty cup. 
“This,” he said, for the 
second time, “is superb.” 
Blue eyes looked into 
brown ones. “A grand 
night. Not only do I meet 
an utterly charming 
woman, but I find the 
best soup I ever had in all my life.” 

Marion sweetly inclined her head to 
both compliments. “Isn’t it a coinci- 
dence,” she said gently, her eyes refusing 
to meet Jimmie’s, “that you are so fond 
of soup, too?” 

It was two when they left. “I can’t tell 
you how much ” began the older man. 

“Send a wire, Dad,” suggested Jimmie. 

The man flushed a bit, went to 
Marion’s desk for a blank and wrote, 
“Stubborn fool forgive please dinner 
show tomorrow night more later.” 
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Sert Room, The Waldorf-Astoria, New York "Whether I’m in the 
Sert Room of The Waldorf-Astoria— at home— or at the homes of my 
friends— I notice that Camels are the favorite .”— A nne C. Rockefeller 

Add to the joy of good digestion 
by Smoking Camels 

R EMEMBER the friendly touches that make 
Anne Rockefeller’s dinners so charming. 
A simple menu, plenty of Camels. Smoking 
Camels, scientists agree, stimulates the flow of 
digestive fluids — alkaline digestive fluids that 
play such a welcome part in good digestion. 

Smoke as many Camels as you wish, during 
meals and after. As Frank, head waiter of The 
Waldorf’s Sert Room, says: "Excellent food 
calls for costlier tobaccos. In the Sert Room, 
where discriminating people gather. Camels are 
the favorite.” Their delicate flavor gives each 
succeeding Camel a never -tiring taste. And, 
being mild, Camels never get on your nerves. 
Smoke them for digestion’s sake! 


Miss Anne C. Rockefeller, of the distinguished 
New York family, enjoys entertaining in a casual, 
unpretentious way— intimate little dinners with a few 
friends who share her interest in the arts. Good 
conversation, unhurried pleasure . . . the menu itself 
kept very simple. Just soup and entree ... a pause 
for a Camel . . . followed by a green salad, dessert, 
and coffee . . . with Camels between courses and after 
to accent subtle flavors. "Smoking Camels,” Miss 
Rockefeller says, "makes the choicest delicacy taste 
that much better. They help digestion, too, and bring 
a delightful sense of well-being, an at-peace-with-the- 
world mood. When entertaining, I always see to it 
personally, as a compliment to my guests, that there 
are plenty of Camels within their reach.” 
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Hearst’s International-Cosmopolitan for November, 1936 


It’s an 111 Wind by Alice Hegan Rice 


responsibility for the other lodgers, 
among whom were the Binn family on 
the second floor. By wheedling and coax- 
ing, Miss Purvey persuaded Mrs. Puls 
to let them stay on from month to 
month, while she herself wangled a pre- 
carious living for them from the various 
charity organizations. 

“I sure got a busy day ahead of me,” 
she twittered importantly as she moved 
about Mrs. Puls’ room in a bustle of in- 
efficiency. “After I get the Binns some 
food, I got to see what I can do about 
coal. It’s no use getting pork and meal 
from the government when they haven’t 
got a lump of coal to cook with.” 

“You better stop pestering about them 
trashy Binns, and look after me more,” 
complained Mrs. Puls crossly. 


A 


quiver passed over Miss 
Purvey’s face, but she smiled reassur- 
ingly as she inquired whether there was 
anything she could do for the invalid 
downtown. 

“No, nothing except to buy me some 
knitting cotton at the ten-cent store. But 
for goodness’ sake, don’t be gone long.” 

“I won’t,” promised Miss Purvey, little 
guessing what strange adventure was to 
befall her before she returned. 

When she got to her own room she 
carefully adjusted the new hat on the 
head that had once been golden but 
was now henna, streaked with gray. The 
result was not reassuring. The hat was 
perfect, but under its freshness her fea- 
tures seemed to shrink and fade. She 
opened the old suitcase that served as 
her trunk and took from it a box of 
cosmetics, carefully treasured from the 
past. When she had finished her make- 
up, the reflection in the mirror was so 
much more satisfactory that she tossed 
her head at it and said in her old 
formula: “After all, madam, it’s the hat 
that makes or mars the costume.” 

As she walked to town, mincing af- 
fectedly on her high heels, chin up, eyes 
shining, she felt young and stylish again. 
But when she reached the city’s most 
congested corner and started across the 
street, a wind swept around a high build- 
ing and blew off her hat. With horror she 
watched the frail headpiece skim through 
the air and flutter into the back seat of 
an automobile that was waiting for the 
light to turn. 

“Oh, mister, stop!” she screamed fran- 
tically to the young man at the wheel. 
“My hat! You’ve got my hat!” 

Ignorant of the fact that the remark 
was addressed to him, the young man 
drove on, leaving Miss Purvey darting 
about in the middle of the street trying 
to get his license number. 

Suddenly she felt herself propelled 
violently forward. Staggering a few steps, 
she fell to her knees, striking her head 
sharply on the curbing. When she came 
to herself, a crowd had collected and 
the air was full of questions. Where was 
she hurt? What was her name? Where 
did she live? 

Pushing aside a hand that was unpin- 
ning her neck ribbon, she opened her 
eyes. Above her a kind-faced elderly 
gentleman was trying to explain to a 
traffic officer that the accident was un- 
avoidable, while a thin, wiry, redheaded 
man carrying a brief case contradicted 
him at every point. 

“Unavoidable nothing!” the latter was 
shouting. “You let me talk to the lady. 
I bet she’ll say whose fault it was.” The 
next moment he was kneeling beside her, 
plying her with questions which he did 
not wait for her to answer. “It’s just as I 


thought,” he announced to the crowd. 
“The man is to blame. But she’s too badly 
hurt to talk about it now.” 

“I’m not much hurt; it’s just my 
head,” she protested feebly, trying to sit 
up. But the effort made her dizzy and 
she was glad to sink back again. 

“What did I tell you?” demanded the 
redheaded man. “For all we know, you 
may have concussion of the brain. Now 
tell me, do you, or do you not, want me to 
take charge of your case?” 

She nodded gratefully. It was kind of 
him to show so much interest. The old 
gentleman, too, was eager to help. 

“Can’t I take her home or to the hos- 
pital?” he asked solicitously. “It was in 
no way my fault, but I’d do anything in 
the world to help the poor creature.” 

The wiry man sprang to his feet. “I’d 
like to know why it wasn’t your fault?” 
he shouted belligerently. Then, turning 
to the crowd: “Didn’t some of you folks 
see what happened? Didn’t he cut a left- 
hand corner and swipe the little woman 
clean off her feet?” 

A young colored boy volunteered the 
information that he had seen her hat 
blow into the other car, and that when 
she started to run after it, the big car 
bumped her off her feet. 

By this time a woman with a basket 
on her arm had pushed forward to ex- 
press her opinion of rich men who run 
down poor people that have to walk. 

“Then you, too, saw the accident,” said 
the man. 

While he was busy taking down the 
names of the two witnesses, Miss Purvey 
lay wondering how soon she would be 
able to go on her way. 

Her doubts were dispelled by the ar- 
rival of an ambulance, and when she 
saw two men dragging out a stretcher, 
she started up, protesting. “No, no! I’m 
not going to ride in that wagon! I can 
walk all right. Oh, please don’t let them 
take me! Please!” 

But her self-appointed protector put 
his arm about her shoulders and forced 
her back to the pavement. “You’re hurt 
worse than you think. You just trust me, 
and I’ll take care of everything.” 

Miss Purvey suddenly felt tired and 
helpless. She was glad someone was going 
to take charge of her, even if he did have 
mean eyes and a cross-looking mouth. 

“Are you a doctor?” she asked. 

“No; I’m your lawyer. Mr. Chin. R. C. 
Chin. I’ll see you later at the hospital. 
In the meantime I don’t want you to 
talk to anybody. Understand?” 

She nodded feebly as she was lifted 
onto the stretcher. 

A few minutes later they were carry- 
ing her into a big building, through a 
long corridor and into a ward, where 
they deposited her on a bed. Her heart 
pounded with fear. Her thoughts whirled 
in confusion, then centered on some- 
thing concrete. 

“Seventeen thousand, eight hundred and 
ninety-two,” she mumbled over and over. 

“Delirious,” said one of the doctors. 
“Give her a hypodermic at once.” 

For the next hour she was subjected 
to all sorts of examinations. During the 
ordeal her one fixed thought was that 
she must not speak. So when the doctors 
plied her with questions, she lay with lips 
compressed and eyes closed. 

“Katonic stupor,” pronounced a solemn 
voice above her. 

Miss Purvey had been told how to act 
with concussion of the brain, but she had 
no idea what was expected of her with 
katonic stupor. The hypodermic helped 
her, however, and she soon was asleep. 

When a nurse roused her at noon to 


( Continued from page 37) 

take some liquid nourishment, she opened 
her eyes languidly. The smell of the 
hot soup was welcome, but it was tan- 
talizing to sip through a tube when 
she was so ravenously hungry. Her eyes 
traveled to the untouched tray of the 
patient in the next bed which rested on 
the table between them. Cautiously she 
helped herself to a roll. 

“You can have it all,” said the woman. 
“I ain’t got a bit of appetite.” 

Miss Purvey, watching her chance, sat 
up in bed and enjoyed the first square 
meal she had had in three days. So stimu- 
lated was she when she had finished 
that she was quite ready to engage in 
conversation with her neighbor; but the 
sight of the nurse returning with Mr. 
Chin made her slip back to her old posi- 
tion and close her eyes. 

Mr. Chin bent over her. “Miss Purvey, 
this is Mr. Chin, your lawyer. Do you feel 
strong enough to talk to me?” 

“Is it all right for me to talk?” she 
whispered. 

“It is to me,” he said, motioning the 
nurse to withdraw. “How do you feel?” 

“Pretty good. When can I go home?” 

“Very soon now. Judge Nelson, the 
man who ran into you, was so anxious 
to settle things out of court that he 
came across fine. But you said some- 
thing about another car whose license 
tag you remembered. I’m beginning to 
think that driver was to blame too.” 

“Oh, no, he wasn’t. You see, my hat 
blew into his car and he never knew it.” 

“But you said he wouldn’t stop when 
you called to him, and that was why you 
were run into by the other car. I think 
I’ll trace that license number and see if 
I can’t do something ” 

“About my hat?” interrupted Miss 
Purvey eagerly. “Oh, if you only will! 
The number was seventeen thousand, 
eight hundred and ninety-two.” 

“Well, you go back to sleep and keep 
quiet as you have been, and I’ll see if I 
can’t get you home tomorrow.” 

She sank back, relieved. 

The next morning Mr. Chin was back 
by ten. “I found our young man.” he said 
triumphantly. “His name is Beverly Cur- 
tis — and believe me, he was glad to see 
me! Say, that hat got him into no end of 
trouble.” 

“My hat?” said Miss Purvey. “What 
do you mean?” 

Well,” said Mr. Chin, “he 
and his bride had been having some 
trouble, and he didn’t go home night 
before last. When he did get there yes- 
terday morning and she found a wom- 
an's hat in the back of his car, the 
jig was up. He couldn’t explain how 
it got there, and she went back to her 
dad.” 

“But I can explain!” cried Miss Pur- 
vey. 

“That’s what I’ve been telling him. He 
had me phone his wife and tell her I had 
evidence concerning the owner of a cer- 
tain hat, and I’d come out this afternoon 
and talk to her about it. She doesn’t know 
I’m going to bring you and her husband.” 

“But how can I go?” quavered Miss 
Purvey. “I thought you said I had a con- 
cussion.” 

“We may get something that will cure 
it,” chuckled Mr. Chin. 

So, resigning herself once more to the 
hands of Mr. Chin, Miss Purvey allowed 
events to take their course. After lunch a 
nurse came to assist her in dressing. 

Not until she was leaving the hospital 
and Mr. Chin introduced her to young 
Mr. Curtis did she realize that she was 
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without a hat. “You’ll have to excuse the 
way I look,” she said. “I never was down- 
town bareheaded before in my life.” 

The tall handsome young man looked 
down at her with a rueful smile. “Well, if 
you can prove to my wife that that laven- 
der thing that was in the car is yours, I’ll 
give you whatever you ask for.” 

That thing! Miss Purvey was indig- 
nant. But a glance at his perturbed face 
caused her immediately to forgive him. 

“I shouldn’t have insisted on your 
coming today,” continued Mr. Curtis, as 
he helped her carefully into the car, “but 
I’ve just got to get this matter settled. I 
never slept a wink all night. I’ll go crazy 
if it keeps up much longer!” 

Miss Purvey’s sympathies were in- 
stantly aroused. He looked so boyish and 
helpless in spite of his size. 

When the car stopped before an im- 
posing mansion, and Mr. Chin dashed up 
the steps and rang the bell, she realized • 
the delicacy of her mission. 

“I — I hope your wife won’t be mad at 
me,” she whispered to Mr. Curtis. “I hope 
she’ll believe me.” 

“If she doesn’t, I’m sunk,” he said 
despairingly. “Don’t give up until you 
convince her. Remember, I’m depending 
on you. You’ll stand by me, won’t you?” 

The emotion in his voice stirred Miss 
Purvey profoundly. “Don’t worry,” she 
said tremulously; “I’ll stand by you.” 

A moment later they were in a large, 
handsome drawing-room, and Miss Pur- 
vey’s eyes were gloating over every 
luxurious detail. Then there was a step 
in the hall, and a pretty girl appeared in 
the doorway. Her dark eyes flashed when 
she saw that Mr. Chin was not alone. 

“Marion, dearest ” began Mr. Curtis, 

but she silenced him with a look. 

Mr. Chin smiled blandly. “Mr. Curtis 
and I brought this lady out to claim a hat 
she lost on Monday morning.” 

Miss Purvey felt the eyes of her lovely 
hostess sweep her with incredulity. 

“The hat in question could never have 
belonged to this — this person,” said Mrs. 
Curtis with crushing finality. 

“If you will allow me to explain,” per- 
sisted Mr. Chin suavely, “I will speak for 
both your husband and the lady.” 

“I’ve heard all my husband has to say, 
and I don’t care to hear any trumped-up 
story that you and this woman have to 
tell. I’ll ask you to excuse me.” 

“Marion!” again cried Beverly Curtis. 
“Please listen to them, if you won’t to me.” 

But she swept past him into the hall. 

Miss Purvey caught a glimpse of 
Beverly Curtis’ agonized face, and was 
instantly galvanized into action. Darting 
through the doorway, she followed the 
fleeing figure up the broad staircase and 
into a room at the end of the hall. 

“How dare you come up to my room?” 
demanded Mrs. Curtis furiously. 

“Excuse me,” implored Miss Purvey, 
her strength suddenly deserting her. 
“May I sit down for a minute?” 

Alarmed at her appearance, Mrs. Cur- 
tis motioned her to a chaise longue and 
rang for a maid to bring sherry. 

“I’m just out of the hospital,” Miss Pur- 
vey murmured apologetically, “but your 
husband said I must come and make you 
believe my story.” 

“I thought so,” said Mrs. Curtis. “He 
and that horrible lawyer cooked up some 
tale and dragged you into it.” 

“You don’t understand,” protested Miss 
Purvey. “You see, I was standing in the 
street, and my hat blew into his car, and 
then another car hit me — and ” 

“How silly!” cried Mrs. Curtis. “The 
idea of their thinking I would believe 
such nonsense. There’s no use discussing 
the matter further.” 

“Maybe if I described the hat you’d 
believe me,” Miss Purvey suggested. 


“Bev has probably instructed you what 
to say.” 

“He couldn’t know what I know,” per- 
sisted Miss Purvey. “It’s a beautiful Suzy 
model, the finest quality of French felt, 
the color of lilacs, and the brim is nar- 
rower on one side than on the other, and 
an amethyst clip holds the band.” 

“And I suppose you are accustomed to 
wearing Suzy models?” 

Miss Purvey said with timid dignity: 
“No, but I recognize model hats when I 
see them. I wasn’t in the millinery at 
Mead and Moore’s for fifteen years for 
nothing. You ask any of them up there 
about Miss Elaine.” 

“I knew you were lying! I remember 
Miss Elaine. She used to wait on my 
mother when I was a child. She wasn’t in 
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the least like you. She was pretty, with 
blond hair.” 

“That was me!” cried Miss Purvey 
eagerly. “I bet your mother would re- 
member me. What’s her name?” 

“Mrs. C. E. Blair.” 

“Mrs. Clarence Ewing Blair,” said Miss 
Purvey. “And you — why, you must have 
been Marion May, the little girl I sold a 
white Swiss bonnet to when you were 
flower girl at your sister’s wedding ! ” 

For one incredulous moment Mrs. Cur- 
tis stared, her lips trembling; then she 
sat limply down beside Miss Purvey. “Oh, 
Miss Elaine, I can’t believe it! You must 
forgive me for being so rude to you. But 
I’m almost crazy. I never closed my eyes 
all night.” 

“Neither did your husband,” said Miss 
Purvey, “and he’s most crazy, too. Why 
wouldn’t you listen to him?” 

“Because he stayed away all night, and 
couldn’t explain about the hat. Even now, 
I don’t know what to think. Can you 
give me your word that it is yours?” 

Miss Purvey hesitated. “Well, it is and 
it isn’t. That is, it’s nearly mine.” 

Mrs. Curtis threw up her hands. “I 
understand. You needn’t say any more.” 

“But you don’t understand, Miss 
Marion, dear! You see, I got sick and a 
little older, and lost my job and things 
haven’t been so good with me. I’m not 
complaining! I get along. Only I got to 
get my clothes where I can. Day before 
yesterday at a rummage sale I saw this 
hat. I didn’t have but one quarter in the 
world, and it was relief money. But I 
paid it down, and they give me six weeks 
to pay the rest. I know it wasn’t honest 
to spend relief money for anything but 
food, but just think of it, Miss Marion! 
A Suzy model for a dollar and a half!” 
Her voice broke as she added, “And then 
to think it had to blow away.” 

Mrs. Curtis went into the next room, 
returning with the hat. “Is this it? v 

Miss Purvey pounced upon her posses- 
sion, smoothing the felt with loving 


fingers. Then she looked up in dismay. 
“Why, the clip’s gone!” 

“Never mind about the clip!” cried 
Mrs. Curtis. “I’ll buy you a dozen clips. 

I believe Bev told the truth, after all.” 

“Oh, he did. Miss Marion! He did! He 
don’t know there’s another girl in the 
world out you. Why, if a man ever felt 
about me, even for a day, the way he feels 
about you, I could die happy. I think he’s 
the grandest man I ever saw!” 

“So do I!” cried Mrs. Curtis. “Let’s go 
down and tell him so.” 

"When Mr. Chin and Miss Purvey re- 
turned to the city, the Blairs’ chauffeur 
drove them. Beverly had accepted his 
wife’s invitation to stay for dinner. 

While Mr. Chin was preoccupied with 
the papers in his brief case, Miss Purvey 
sat smiling into space. She was thinking 
of the way Marion Curtis had held her 
hands and told her she was never going 
to lose track of her again, and of Bev- 
erly’s whispered: “God bless you, Miss 
Purvey! You’re a brick!” She was recall- 
ing the way they had stood together in 
the doorway, his arm close about her, her 
eager young face lifted to his. It was all 
like a movie, in which she, Elaine Purvey, 
had played the leading role. 

“I’ll get out at the next corner,” she 
heard Mr. Chin saying, “and before I do 
I want you to sign these papers.” 

“I can’t see without my glasses.” 

“You don’t have to see to write a few 
lines.” 

When the car stopped he handed her 
his fountain pen. “Just put ‘Payable to 
R. C. Chin’ on these slips and sign your 
name. Then I’ll deduct my fee and make 
out a check to you for the balance.” 

She did as he bade her, then waited 
while he made out a check to her. 

“Here you are!” he said as he gave 
her the slip and jumped out of the car. 

Miss Purvey looked after him uneasily. 

When she reached home the house was 
dark, but Mrs. Puls recognized her step 
on the threshold. 

“If it ain’t Miss Purvey!” the old wom- 
an cried. “You’ve had us all scairt to 
death. It was in the paper ’bout the ac- 
cident. I just sent Mr. Binn up to the 
hospital to see how bad hurt you was.” 

“I ain’t hurt to speak of,” Miss Purvey 
assured her. “I’ve had a wonderful time!” 

The next hour was spent in a detailed 
account of all that had happened. The 
recital was interrupted by a knock on 
the door. 

“Why, Mr. Curtis!” cried Miss Purvey. 

“I came to see about those papers the 
chauffeur said Mr. Chin made you sign, 
and the check he gave you,” 

“Oughtn’t I to have taken it?” 

“That depends on the amount of it. 
How much was it for?” 

“I don’t know.” She fumbled in her bag 
and produced the check. 

“Twenty-five dollars!” he exclaimed. 

“Did I get all that just for being 
pushed over?” 

“Yes, and he got the rest. Just wait 
until I get through with him! I’m going 
to Judge Nelson’s right now. Between 
us, we’ll make Chin give you what’s com- 
ing to you. Can you come to our apart- 
ment tomorrow night? I’ll have some 
real money for you by then. Besides, 
Marion wants to see you about doing 
some work for her. Here’s the address.” 

As Miss Purvey staggered back into 
Mrs. Puls’ room, the old woman for the 
first time noticed the strange object that 
was perched rakishly askew on Miss Pur- 
vey’s bandaged head. 

“In the name of kingdom come,” she 
cried, “wherever did you get that hat?” 

“I bought it,” said Miss Purvey 
solemnly, “and I honestly believe the 
Lord Himself made me do it.” 
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The Beauty Soap you’ve loved 
for years ... now brings to you 

the benefits of 

‘T> 1 . IO 


THE SUN BATH . . . Nature’s aid to health and beauty 


Sunshine Vitamin D f 
New Element in the Famous 
Woodbury's Facial Soap, Vital 
to Radiant Skin Beauty 

I magine the luxury, the benefits of 
bathing.. .even in the drab, dark win- 
ter months. ..with a soap enriched by 
“Filtered Sunshine”! 

This you can enjoy right now and 
every day ! F or the lather of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap releases, for the loveliness 
of all your skin, its new “Filtered 
Sunshine” element— Vitamin D ! 

Science Finds the Way! 

When Science found that certain gentle 
rays of sunshine possess the power to 
enhance skin beauty, Woodbury skin 
scientists were untiring in their efforts 
to bring these benefits to you. And to- 
day one of Woodbury’s ingredients is 
irradiated with kindly rays! Your skin 


absorbs this Sunshine Vitamin D in- 
gredient. Quickly responds with finer 
texture and clearer tone. 

With faithful use of this marvelous 
scientific soap, “A Skin You Love to 
Touch” and all-over skin beauty can be 
yours! Every member of your house- 
hold should use Woodbury’s for face, 
hands and bath. Bathe the baby, too, 
with this “Filtered Sunshine” soap. 

Only 10c for the big, long-lasting 


cake that formerly sold for 25c. At drug, 
department, ten-cent stores, grocers’. 

READ THIS MONEY-BACK OFFER! 

Buy 3 cakes of Woodbury’s. Use 2. If you’re 
not convinced it’s the finest soap you've ever 
tried, mail to us before Dec. 31, 1936, unused 
cake, in wrapper, and wrappers from the 2 
used cakes. Tell why Woodbury’s did not suit 
you ; also amount paid for 3 cakes. Purchase 
price, plus postage, promptly refunded. John 
II. Woodbury, Inc., 771 Alfred St., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. In Canada, John H. Woodbury, 
Ltd., Perth. Ontario. 





COUNTRYMAN’S 

Cl/ear 


O CTOBER l. We have had two days 
of a wild southeaster — hills smothered 
with mist, warm rain whipping down the 
corn, shaking off the apples, covering all 
the ground under the pine trees with a 
thick brown carpet of fallen needles. I 
like well to be out in a “souther.” 

October 4. Winy autumn mornings, 
clear and bright and still. I have just 
come in from a tramp in country roads, 
to look at the new world. 

Mornings I like best. Breakfast is alto- 
gether the best meal of the day. I like 
breakfast ! Half a Bender melon from our 
own garden, rich golden-yellow, ripe and 
sweet; a hot wheat biscuit upon which 
I spread a broad slice of my own comb 
honey, fresh from the hive, delicious to 
the taste. Upon this I pour a generous 
libation of good milk. Black coffee, fresh- 
made, with sugar but no cream, two 
slices of toast and a rasher of bacon — 
what could be better? 

I come to it eager every morning and 
think I could devise nothing better to 
start the day. After that, a tramp down 
Hadley road, or around the square, and 
I am back at my desk. 

October 5. Now these are the joys of 
October days: the red of ivy upon the 
wall, and purple asters all in bloom; 
grapes in heavy clusters among their 
frosted leaves; and in the distant swamps 
the maples red and yellow. 

A dog barks from the farm below; I 
can hear a song sparrow among the pur- 
ple-leaved barberries, and bees humming 
in the still sunshine. 

I rest here upon this hillside. There is 
a haze upon the western hills. Distant 
farm roofs gleam. The smoke from a 
chimney rises straight into the quiet air. 


Far away are cities, and far the troubled 
world. 

October 11. First hard frost, all the 
meadows white with it, glistening in the 
morning sun. A perfect autumn morn- 
ing. The glory of the maples is passing, 
the glory of the oaks not fully here. 

No creed or system will ever bring hap- 
piness. Happy men — if I know what 
happiness is — are not dependent upon a 
political creed or an economic system. 
There have been happy men and good 
men in all ages, under all governments; 
there have been miserably unhappy men 
under the best we know. 

October 16. I have been for a long 
tramp in country roads and with a kind 
of joy I cannot quite explain, since I 
heard nothing that could be sung on 
any stage, nor saw anything that could 
be published in any paper. An old man 
in his field digging mangels, lifting and 
bending there, all gray in the sunshine, 
I stopped to talk with. A man currying 
a horse in a sunny barnyard and whis- 
tling as he worked. A woman sitting flat 
in the field swiftly topping onions. Three 
men with an ox team (we still have ox 
teams in New England) hauling a great 
load of wood out of the forest. Boys 
husking corn. A man up a tall ladder 
picking apples. Fat bags of onions in 
long rows, tobacco hanging brown in 
open sheds, squashes and pumpkins piled 
high on sunny porches. Cows in the wide 
meadows. An enormous pig rooting in a 
potato field with unbounded unction, 
comfort, physical satisfaction, in every 
grunt. I stopped there to laugh at him. 

October 22. Now come sunny mornings, 
cool and still, when the leaves drift 


downward through the sparkling air. No 
wind stirs them, no frost, no rain; it is 
the serene culmination of life. They go 
in beauty. On such a day I can bear any- 
thing ! 

October 26. A golden autumn after- 
noon, of a polished stillness and calm 

beauty. I visited B ’s cider mill at the 

top of his orchard. He was at work pour- 
ing the small ripe Baldwin apples into 
the hopper. Not one was wormy, not 

one rotten, for B is honest with his 

cider. 

I saw the pulp fall into the frames 
on the cheese block, saw it wrapped with 
the coarse brown expression cloth — five 
layers, one above the other. I saw the 
motor turned on and the slow upward 
thrust of the irresistible oil plunger — 
three thousand pounds of pressure. I saw 
the rich yellow juice pouring out of the 
cheese and held a glass, and drank it 
there, as fine and clean a draft as ever 
I tasted — the natural sweet essence of 
our New England hills. When I left, 

B insisted upon presenting me with 

one of the jugs to take home and I, on 
my part, having some of my honey in 
the car, presented him with a good comb 
which he was delighted to have. 



David Grayson 


Author of " Adventures in Contentment " 
DRAWINGS BY THOMAS FOGARTY 
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Nightly . . . new radio programs make their bow. You want to hear the new 
l ■. 4 programs . . . you also want to hear older ones which have become your favorites 
. . . but tuning back and forth seems a task. But now there’s a new way to tune . . . 
* and it’s completely automatic. Philco Automatic Tuning places the call letters of your 
"regular” stations on a dial like that of an automatic telephone. Twirl the dial . . . there’s your 
station . . . tuned instantly and tuned so perfectly . . . that you enjoy Philco High-Fidelity at its best 
. . . with the thrilling realism that seemingly brings every artist right into your home. Interested 


in another station? Faster than words can tell . . . Philco Automatic Tuning brings that program 
. . . more accurately tuned than human ear or eye can do it. Foreign stations, also, are easier to 



PH I LCO 


tune . . . for Philco engineers have located them by name, in color, and spread them six times 
farther apart on the new 1937 Spread-Band Dial of the exclusive Philco Foreign Tuning System 


Radio’s Greatest Convenience — PHILCO AUTOMATIC TUNING 

On the Philco 116X De Luxe ... call letters of your favorite American stations are in- 
serted where the mythical call letters appear above. One twirl tunes the station with un- 
failing precision and true High-Fidelity Tone. "Boom” is eliminated by Acoustic Clar- 
ifiers . . . and every note brought to ear level by the Philco Inclined Sounding Board. 
Five Spread-Band Tuning Ranges cover all that’s interesting in the air . . . while the 
Philco Foreign Tuning System and High-Efficiency Aerial double the foreign stations 
you can get and enjoy! See the classified telephone directory for your Philco dealer. 
Buy, if you choose, on the Philco Commercial Credit Easy Payment Plan. 


FIFTY-TWO MODELS $20 TO $ 600 
PHILCO REPLACEMENT TUBES IMPROVE THE PERFORMANCE 
OF ANY RADIO ... SPECIFY A PHILCO FOR YOUR AUTOMOBILE 


PHILCO 116X De LUXE* . . . $195 (Less aerial) 
*Sold only with Philco High-Efficiency Aerial 
to insure greatest foreign reception. 
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The Voice of the Turtle by W. Somerset Maugham ( Continued from page 27) 


thing as a gigantic bluff, and deep down 
in her heart was an amused sympathy for 
all the people who were able to put it 
over on the public. I will admit that I 
looked forward to the encounter between 
Peter Melrose and La Falterona with sar- 
donic amusement. 

She liked coming to dine with me be- 
cause she knew the food was good. I 
asked her to come at nine, knowing that 
was the earliest hour she dreamed of 
eating, and ordered dinner for half past. 

She turned up at a quarter to ten. She 
was dressed in satin, and she wore a 
string of huge pearls, a number of ex- 
pensive-looking rings and on her left arm 
diamond and emerald bracelets from the 
wrist to the elbow. On her raven-black 
hair she wore a thin circlet of diamonds. 
She could not have looked more splendid 
if she had been going to a ball at Staf- 
ford House in the old days. We were in 
white ducks. 

“How grand you are,” I said. “I told 
you it wasn’t a party.” 

“Of course it’s a party. You told me 
your friend was a writer of talent. I am 
only an interpreter.” She ran one finger 
down her flashing bracelets. “This is the 
homage I pay to the creative artist.” 

I did not utter the vulgar monosyllable 
that rose to my lips, but offered her her 
favorite cocktail. I was privileged to call 
her Lucia, and she always called me mas- 
ter, first, because she knew it made me 
feel a perfect fool and, second, because, 
though she was not more than two or 
three years younger than I, it made it 
quite clear that we belonged to different 
generations. Sometimes she also called 
me “you dirty swine.” 

This evening she might well have 
passed for thirty-five. On the stage she 
was a beautiful woman, and even in 
private life, notwithstanding her big 
nose and large mouth, a good-looking 
one. She wore a brown make-up, with 
dark rouge, and her lips were scarlet. 
She looked very Spanish and, I suspected, 
felt it, for her accent at the beginning 
of dinner was quite Sevillian. 

I wanted her to talk so that Peter 
should get his money’s worth, and I 
knew that there was but one subject in 
the world which she could talk about. 
She was, in point of fact, a stupid woman 
who had acquired a line of glib chatter 
which made people on first meeting her 
think she was as brilliant as she looked; 
but it was merely a performance she 
gave, and you soon discovered she did 
not know what she was talking about. 

I do not think she had ever read 
a book in her life. Her knowledge of what 
was going on in the world was confined 
to what she could gather by looking at 
the pictures in the illustrated press. 

Her passion for music was complete 
bunkum. Once at a concert to which I 
went with her she slept all through the 
Ninth Symphony, and I was charmed to 
hear her during the interval telling peo- 
ple that Beethoven stirred her so that 
she hesitated to hear him, for it meant 
that she would be awake all night with 
those glorious themes singing through 
her head. I could well believe she would 
lie awake, for she had had so sound a 
sleep all through the symphony it could 
not but interfere with her night’s rest. 

But there was one subject in which 
her interest never failed. She pursued it 
with inexhaustible energy. No chance 
word was so remote that she could not 
use it as a steppingstone to come back 
to it. 

Here she showed a cleverness that 


amazed one. On it she could be witty, 
vivacious, philosophic, tragic, inventive, 
anything you liked. Its variety was un- 
limited. It enabled her to show all the 
resources of her ingenuity. This subject 
was herself. I gave her an opening at 
once, and then all I had to do was to 
make suitable interjections. 

She was in great form. We were dining 
on the terrace, and a full moon obligingly 
shone on the sea in front of us. The 
view was framed by two tall black 
cypresses, and all around us the orange 
trees exhaled their heady perfume. There 
was no wind, and the candles on the 
table flamed with a stable softness. It 
was a light that suited La Falterona. 

She sat between us, eating heartily 
and thoroughly appreciating the cham- 
pagne. She gave the moon a glance. 

“How beautiful nature is!” she cried. 
“My God, the scenery one has to play 
in. How can they expect one to sing? 
You know, the sets at Covent Garden are 
a disgrace. The last time I sang Juliet 
I told them I wouldn’t go on unless they 
did something about the moon.” 

Peter listened to her in silence. He 
ate her words. To listen to her, you would 
have thought her a docile creature 
against whom the whole world was in 
conspiracy. Managers, impresarios played 
the filthiest tricks on her; critics bought 
by the money of her enemies wrote scan- 
dalous things about her ; lovers for whom 
she had sacrificed everything treated her 
with base ingratitude; and yet, by the 
miracle of her genius and her quick wit, 
she had discomfited them all. 

With joyous glee she told how she had 
defeated their machinations, and what 
disaster had befallen the wretches who 
had stood in her way. I wondered how 
she had the nerve to tell the disgraceful 
stories she told. Without the smallest 
consciousness of what she was doing, she 
showed herself vindictive and envious, 
incredibly vain, cruel, selfish, mercenary. 

I stole a glance now and then at Peter. 
I was tickled at the confusion he must 
be experiencing when he compared his 
ideal picture of the prima donna with 
the ruthless reality. She was a woman 
without a heart. When at last she left 
us I turned to Peter with a smile. 

“Well,” I said, “at all events you’ve 
got some good material.” 

“I know, and it all fits in so beauti- 
fully,” he said with enthusiasm. 

“Does it?” I exclaimed, taken aback. 

“She’s exactly like my woman. She’ll 
never believe I’d sketched out the main 
lines of the character before I met her.” 

I stared at him in amazement. 

“The passion for art. The disinterested- 
ness. She has that same nobility of soul 
that I saw in my mind’s eye. The small- 
minded, the envious, the vulgar put 
every obstacle in her way, and she 
sweeps them all aside by the greatness 
of her purpose and the purity of her 
ends.” He gave a happy laugh. “Isn’t it 
wonderful how nature copies art?” 

I held my tongue; though I shrugged 
a spiritual shoulder, I was touched. Peter 
had seen in her what he was determined 
to see. There was something very like 
beauty in his illusion. We went to bed, 
and two or three days later, having found 
a pension to his liking, he left me. 

In course of time his book appeared 
and had but moderate success. The 
critics had overpraised his first effort 
and now were unduly censorious. It is, 
of course, a different thing to write a 
novel about yourself and the people you 
have known from childhood and to write 
one about persons of your own invention. 
Peter had allowed his gift for word 


painting to run away with him, but he 
had reconstructed the period with skill, 
and the romantic story had that same 
thrill of real passion which in his first 
novel had so much impressed me. 

After the dinner at my house I did 
not see La Falterona for more than a 
year. She went for a tour in South Amer- 
ica and did not come to the Riviera till 
late in the summer. One night she asked 
me to dine with her. We were alone ex- 
cept for her companion-secretary. 

Miss Glaser was a haggard woman of 
fifty, with gray hair and a sallow, wrink- 
led face. She was a queer creature. She 
knew everything about La Falterona. 
She both adored and hated her. Behind 
her back she could be extremely funny 
about her, and the imitation she gave 
of the great singer was the most richly 
comio thing I ever heard. But she 
watched over her like a mother. It was 
she who, sometimes by wheedling, some- 
times by sheer plainness of speech, caused 
her to behave like a human being. 

Lm Falterona wore pale blue 
satin pajamas (she liked satin) and, pre- 
sumably to rest her hair, a green silk wig; 
except for a few rings, a pearl necklace 
and a couple of bracelets, she wore no 
jewelry. She had much to tell me of her 
triumphs in South America. She had 
never been in more superb voice ; the ova- 
tions she had received were unparalleled. 
The halls were sold out. 

“Is it true or is it not true, Glaser?” 
cried Lucia. 

“Most of it,” said Miss Glaser. 

“Who was that man in Buenos Aires?” 

“Which man?” 

“You fool, Glaser! You remember per- 
fectly. The man I was married to once.” 

“Pepe Zapata,” Miss Glaser replied. 

“He was broke. He had the impudence 
to ask me to give him back a diamond 
necklace he’d given me.” 

“It wouldn’t have hurt you to give it 
back to him. You never use it.” 

“Give it back?” cried La Falterona, 
and her astonishment was such that she 
spoke the purest English. “You’re crazy!” 

She looked at Miss Glaser as though 
she expected her to have an attack of 
acute mania. She got up from the table. 

“Let’s go outside,” she said. 

Miss Glaser remained in the house. We 
sat on the veranda. There was a magnifi- 
cent cedar in the garden and its dark 
branches were silhouetted against the 
starry sky. The sea was marvelously still. 
Suddenly La Falterona gave a start. 

“I almost forgot. I’m furious with you.” 

“I’m glad you didn’t remember till 
after dinner,” I answered. 

“That friend of yours and his book.” 

“What friend and what book?” 

“An ugly little man with a shiny face. 
He wrote a book about me.” 

“Oh, Melrose. But it’s not about you.” 

“Of course it is. Do you take me for a 
fool? He had the impudence to send it 
to me.” 

“I hope you had the decency to ac- 
knowledge it.” 

“Do you think I have the time to 
acknowledge all the books twopenny- 
halfpenny authors send me? I expect 
Glaser wrote him. You had no right to 
ask me to dinner to meet him. I came 
because I thought you liked me for my- 
self ; I didn’t know I was just being made 
use of. It’s awful that one can’t trust 
one’s oldest friends to behave like gentle- 
men. I’ll never dine with you again!” 

She was working herself into one of 
her tantrums, so I interrupted her. 

“Come off it, my dear,” I said. “The 
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Faults that start in your 

UNDER SKIN 


A SINGLE blemish can dim the 
freshness of your skin . . . make 
you look older than you are. 

A few coarse pores say, “ She’s get- 
ting on in years” — just as loudly as 
lines and wrinkles say it. Stubborn 
things — that keep on getting worse 
till you learn their real cause and the 
real way to treat them. 

Deep-skin rousing needed 
The truth is, almost all skin faults 
get their start, not on the surface, 


but in your underskin. 

In your underskirt are little hidden 
glands and cells and blood vessels. 
These are the foundation of your 
outer skin’s health. The minute they 
function poorly, pores begin to clog. 
And then blemishes come. Even lines 
are really nothing but creasings in 
your outer skin, caused by failing 
tissues underneath. 

But — you can rouse that underskin 
to healthy vigor— by the regular use 
of Pond’s invigorating 
deep-skin treatment. 
Twice daily— for a 
fault-free skin 
Pond’s Cold Cream goes deep 
into the pores. Its specially 
processed oils loosen every 
particle of dirt. Easy to wipe 
it all off. 



Now the rousing treatment 
— more Pond’s Cold Cream 


briskly patted in. How wonderful it feels. 
Blood tingling. Skin glowing . . . and so 
much softer! You are waking up that 
underskin. 



Aging 
faults 
start here 

tiny glands, cells, 
vessels which nour- 
your outer skin are all 
under that dark layer on 
top. Keep them active — 
and you keep skin faults 
away. 
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more cream briskly — to rouse your under- 
skin , keep it working properly, so annoy- 
ing little faults can t age your skin. 
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Cream. Your skin becomes softer every 
time — looks younger. And it’s all smooth 
for your powder. 
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character of the singer in that book was 
roughed out before Peter had ever seen 
you, and besides, it isn’t in the least like 
you.” 

“How d’you mean, it’s not like me? All 
my friends have recognized me.” 

“Lucy!” I expostulated. 

“My name is Lucia and no one knows 
it better than you, and if you can’t call 
me Lucia you can call me Princess.” 

I paid no attention to this. “Did you 
read the book?” 

"Of course I read it when everyone 
told me it was about me.” 

“But the heroine is twenty-five.” 

“A woman like me is ageless.” 

“She’s musical to her finger tips, 
gentle as a dove, and a miracle of un- 
selfishness. She’s frank and loyal. Is that 
the opinion you have of yourself?” 

“And what is your opinion of me?” 

“Hard as nails, absolutely ruthless, a 
bom intriguer and as self-centered as 
they make ’em.” 

She then called me a name which a 
lady does not habitually apply to a gen- 
tleman who, whatever his faults, has 
never had his legitimacy called into 
question. But though her eyes flashed I 
could see that she was not angry. She 
accepted my description as complimen- 
tary. 

“And what about the emerald ring? 
Are you going to deny that I told him 
that?” 

The story of the emerald ring was 
this: La Falterona was having a passion- 
ate love affair with the crown prince of a 
powerful state, and he had made her 
a present of an emerald of immense 
value. One night they had a quarrel, 
and some reference being made to the 
ring, she flung it into the fire. 

The crown prince, being a man of 
thrifty habit, threw himself on his knees 
and began raking out the coals till he 
recovered the ring. La Falterona watched 
him scornfully. She didn’t give much 
away herself, but she could not bear 
economy in others. She finished the story 
in these splendid words: 

“After that I couldn’t love him.” 

The incident had taken Peter’s fancy. 
He had used it very neatly. 

“I told you both about that in the 
greatest confidence, and I’ve never told 


it to a soul before. It’s a scandalous 
breach of confidence to have put it into 
a book.” 

“But I’ve heard you tell the story 
dozens of times. And it was told me by 
Florence Montgomerie about herself and 
the Crown Prince Rudolf. Lola Montez 
used to tell it about herself and the King 
of Bavaria. It is one of the oldest stories 
in the world.” 

She was taken aback, but only for an 
instant. “I don’t see anything strange in 
its having happened more than once. 
Everyone knows that women are passion- 
ate and that men are mean as cat’s meat. 
I could show you the emerald if you 
liked. I had to have it reset, of course.” 

“With Lola Montez it was pearls,” I 
said ironically. 

“Pearls?” She gave that brilliant smile 
of hers. “Have I ever told you about 
Benjy Riesenbaum and the pearls? You 
might make a story out of it.” 

Benjy Riesenbaum was a person of 
fabulous wealth, and it was common 
knowledge that for a long time he had 
been La Falterona ’s lover. 

“He’d given me a handsome string in 
New York. I was singing at the Metro- 
politan, and at the end of the season we 
traveled back to Europe together. 

“He wasn’t bad in some ways, but he 
was insanely jealous. We had a row 
on the boat because a young Italian of- 
ficer was paying me attention. Heaven 
knows, I’m the easiest woman in the 
world to get on with, but I will not be 
bullied by any man. I told him where he 
got off, and he slapped my face. 

“I don’t mind telling you I was mad. 
I tore the pearls off my neck and flung 
them into the sea. ‘They cost fifty thou- 
sand dollars!’ he gasped. ‘I only valued 
them because I loved you,’ I said. And I 
turned on my heel.” 

“You were a fool,” I said. 

“I wouldn’t speak to him for twenty- 
four hours. At the end of that time I 
had him eating out of my hand. When 
we got to Paris the first thing he did 
was to buy me another string.” 

She began to giggle. 

“Did you say I was a fool? I’d left the 
real string in the bank in New York. It 
was an imitation one that I threw into 
the sea.” 


That was the sort of trick that ap- 
pealed to her. She chortled with glee. 

“What fools men are!” she gasped. 
“And you — you thought I’d throw a real 
string in the sea.” 

She laughed and laughed. At last she 
stopped. She was excited. 

“I want to sing. Glaser, play an accom- 
paniment.” 

A voice came from the drawing-room. 
“You can’t sing after all that food.” 

“Shut up, you old cow! Play some- 
thing.” 

For a moment there was no sound; 
then we heard the opening bars of one 
of Schumann’s songs. It was no strain 
on the voice, and I guessed that Miss 
Glaser knew what she was doing when 
she chose it. La Falterona began to sing, 
in an undertone; but as she heard the 
sounds come from her lips and knew they 
were clear and pure she let herself go. 

The song finished. There was silence. 
Sensing that La Falterona wished to sing 
again, Miss Glaser played a couple of 
bars. La Falterona gave a start as she 
recognized the music, and I felt her 
gather herself together. 

“Mild und leise wie er lachelt 
Wie das Auge hold er ofinet.” 

It was Isolde’s death song. La Fal- 
terona had never sung in Wagner, fear- 
ing the strain on her voice, but this, I 
suppose, she had often sung in concerts. 
The notes of the heavenly melody fell 
upon the still air and traveled over the 
water. In that romantic scene, in that 
lovely night, the effect was shattering. 
La Falterona’s voice, even now, was ex- 
quisite in its quality; she sang so ten- 
derly, with such tragic, beautiful anguish 
that my heart melted within me. 

I had a lump in my throat when she 
finished, and looking at her, I saw the 
tears were streaming down her face. I 
did not want to speak. She stood quite 
still, looking out at that ageless sea. 

What a strange woman ! I thought then 
that I would sooner have her as she was, 
with her monstrous faults, than as Peter 
Melrose saw her — a pattern of all the 
virtues. But then people blame me lie- 
cause I like people who are a little worse 
than is reasonable. I knew she was 
odious, but to me she was irresistible. 


Pay Streak by John Baragwanath ( Continued from -page 57) 


was a definite mark in the dust of the 
tunnel wall as if made by a tiny finger. 

"This is all very well,” I told the 
contractor, “but I cannot give permis- 
sion to begin a crosscut with nothing 
more to go on than the word of your 
private Muqui.” 

“But Capit&n,” he said, “this Muqui 
has appeared to me several times, and 
each time when I have followed his di- 
rections I have found ore. Will you let me 
go ahead at my own expense for a few 
days? Then, if we find anything — and I 
know we will — you might give me a con- 
tract for taking out the ore.” 

I hadn’t the heart to refuse this offer, 
so I told Yupanqui to go ahead. About 
ten days later I had occasion to look 
at another old mining property not far 
from the San Jose. Yupanqui had evi- 
dently seen me climbing the steep trail 
on muleback because, when I reached 
the mine, he came running up, holding 
his hat in his hands. He showed it to 
me. It was filled with high-grade silver 
ore. 

As fast as we could, we skirted the 
edge of the marsh which separated the 
two mines and went into the San Jose 
workings. Yupanqui had crosscut at the 
pcint indicated by the Muqui and within 


six feet had struck as pretty a vein of 
silver as I had seen in that district. It 
yielded many thousands of dollars in 
profits to the company. 

You can meet veterans of the mining 
game in Peru who will tell you that the 
Quichuas, the Indian tribe inhabiting 
the Andes, are unique among peoples in 
that they are absolutely devoid of a 
sense of humor. Not one has ever been 
heard to laugh. 

The Cholos, as they are commonly 
called, are the remnants of a great race 
ruled by the Incas before the Spanish 
Conquest. They now live in incredible 
squalor on their cliacras, or little farms, 
in the upland valleys. I suppose it is not 
surprising that there is little if any gaiety 
among them. They never seem to have 
recovered from their defeat and enslave- 
ment at the hands of Spain. 

Yet I can bear witness that the 
Quichuas have a sense of humor. It is 
not the effete humor of the twentieth 
century but rather the coarse, even sa- 
distic humor that was characteristic of 
the Elizabethan Age. Since the incident 
which caused the Indians’ mirth was ex- 
citing, not to say alarming, it remains 
among my vivid memories of Peru. 


WHEN THE CHOLOS LAUGHED 
I was in Cerro de Pasco when news 
came of the discovery of a new copper 
deposit fifty miles south of the Goillaris- 
quisga coal mines. I was sent forthwith 
to make the examination, and after two 
days’ hard riding I reached the mine 
toward evening. I had outdistanced my 
baggage animals, and as night came on 
I realized that I must bunk in with the 
Cholo miners, who were all living to- 
gether in a stone hut of one room, 
thatched with grass. 

The hut had no windows; the only 
opening was a door made of a piece of 
corrugated iron swung on two leather 
hinges. Against the back wall were three 
or four rocks which formed the fireplace. 
There was no chimney, the smoke making 
its way out of the door or up through the 
thatch. From the low, blackened rafters 
hung a kind of dried meat called charqui. 

In addition to the men there were 
two women — one an attractive-looking 
young girl who did the cooking. 

Sitting near the doorway when I ar- 
rived was a man with a heavy black 
beard, unusual among the Cholos. He 
had a knife, a tremendous weapon with 
a blade about twelve inches long, which 
he was patiently sharpening on an 
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A GREAT publisher* said, "It is surprising 
C /JL how many brainy men dodge plain facts. 
They waste valuable time trying to make five or 
six out of two and two.” 

No amount of wishful thinking can change 
stubborn facts. When a man faces facts he real- 
izes that he must plan for the things he wants. 
To succeed, he does not stop with hoping that 
everything will turn out all right. 

If you were asked today to write a check 
large enough to support your wife and family 
for the next five years, could you do it? Could 
you write another check to pay for your chil- 
dren’s future education? 
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Would you like to be sure that those checks 
will be written for your family if anything 
should happen to you? Could you live in com- 
fort at retirement age on the money that you 
have so far put aside? 

Out of your present earnings you can start to 
build a Life Insurance Program which will 
accomplish what you have in mind. If you will 
give a Field-Man the plain facts concerning your 
family requirements and your present income, 
he will be glad to help you lay out a Program 
to fit your individual case. Telephone the near- 
est Metropolitan office and ask him to call — or 
mail the coupon. 


The Metropolitan issues life insurance in the 
usual standard forms, individual and group, in 
large and small amounts. It also issues annuities 
and accident and health policies. 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Without placing myself under any obligation, I would like 
to have information regarding a Life Insurance Program to meet 
my needs. 

The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. Its 
assets are held for the benefit of its policyholders, 
and any divisible surplus is returned to its policy- 
holders in the form of dividends. 
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improvised whetstone. From time to time 
he would stop and try the edge on the 
ball of his thumb, looking up at me from 
under heavy black eyebrows. This per- 
formance went on for an hour or so and 
began to be somewhat disquieting. 

Finally, when I could stand it no 
longer, I said to the headman, Tiburcio, 
“Would you mind telling me why that 
man keeps sharpening that knife?” 

“That’s my brother,” he replied. “We 
have a good deal of trouble with wild 
dogs here. The smoke from the fire is 
so bad that we have to leave the door 
open at night, and the dogs sneak in 
while we’re asleep, jump up and steal 
the meat hanging from the rafters. 

“We haven’t any guns, and my brother 
has a fine scheme for killing off the 
dogs. That knife he is sharpening will 
be tied to the end of a pole. He is going 
to stay awake all night, lying just inside 
the door, and whenever a dog sneaks in 
he will spear him.” 

I was tired after my trip, so after sup- 
per I spread out my saddle blankets near 
the fire and settled down. In spite of 
the hardness of my couch I went to sleep 
almost at once. Just before dozing off I 
noticed that it had begun to snow heav- 
ily outside. 

It must have been about midnight 
when I was awakened by a disturb- 
ance. The room was pitch-dark. I could 
see nothing but heard people whisper- 
ing excitedly. Something was wrong. 

I struck a match and was amazed to 
see a young bull in the room, standing 
with feet apart, a look of terror in his 
eyes. He literally almost filled the hut. 
He had evidently come into the hut to 
escape the cold and snow outside and 
in doing so had kicked the stick that 
held open the door, which flapped shut 
immediately, cutting off escape. 

Everybody but me was standing, 
pressed flat against the wall. In an in- 
stant so was I. 

The Indian girl started to edge her 
way along the wall in order to get to 
the door and open it, so that the bull 
might see the light on the snow and find 
his way out. Evidently the same idea had 
occurred to Tiburcio. Suddenly there 
was a terrible scream. At that moment 
the girl opened the door and the bull 
dashed out. 

I lighted another match and there was 
Tiburcio groaning and hopping about 
the floor with the spear driven clean 
through his thigh. Just as he reached 
the door he had stepped on his brother, 
who, thinking it was the bull, had 
lunged out in the darkness. 

Then someone poked at the fire and 
threw on a handful of dry grass. In the 
flickering glow of the burning straw was 
poor Tiburcio in the middle of the room, 
clutching the haft of the spear. 

Instantly the Indians began to laugh. 
They were convulsed. They rolled on the 
floor shrieking. No one even attempted 
to do anything for the wounded man. 
I stepped over and, grabbing the spear, 
yanked it from his leg. He collapsed on 
the floor. At this there was another 
burst of hilarious merriment. I was 
appalled. The Cholos’ laughter was a 
sudden, barbaric emotional release that 
did not pause to reason, but merely 
laughed. 

Peru buzzes with stories of buried 
treasure — the fabulous gold of the In- 
cas hidden away from the Spanish con- 
ouerors — and many mining men believe 
them. I know that I do, for I myself once 
discovered a cache of Inca treasure, or at 
least was in on the discovery. I even 
got my share of the loot — a collection 
of two-score or more ancient Peruvian 
silver ornaments and implements now 


in the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York. 

There are many more such objects to 
be found where those came from. I know 
exactly where the treasure is located. 
I doubt that much more of it will ever 
be recovered, however. I am naming the 
story — 

TREASURE 

In 1917, I was on the high Andean 
plateau back of the port of Salaverry, 
in northern Peru, examining various 
mining properties, among them the 
Quiruvilca Copper Mine. There was 
water power in the district, abundant 
native labor of a sort and some timber; 
but so far no good source of fuel for 
smelting the copper ore had been dis- 
covered. I was giving particular atten- 
tion to the fuel situation and scouting 
around hoping to find a coal deposit of 
a quality suitable for smelting operations. 

The inter-Andean plateau of Peru is 
largely occupied by extensive haciendas 
which are devoted to cattle and sheep 
and in some cases to silver mining in 
a small way. These great estates are run 
on feudal lines, the owners or their 
agents living in great rambling estab- 
lishments and controlling the destinies 
of hundreds of Indians and their fam- 
ilies who work the lands and care for 
the cattle of the hacendado. At the time 
this story opens I was stopping at the 
hacienda of Porcon y Llaray as the guest 
of Don Hector Monteverde, the owner. 

As everyone knows, the Spaniards dur- 
ing the Conquest held prisoner the Inca 
Atahualpa in the northern capital of 
Cajamarca and demanded as his ransom 
that a designated room be filled with 
gold and silver. Treasure poured in from 
all parts of the Empire, but the room 
filled slowly. Becoming impatient, the 
Spaniards treacherously put Atahualpa 
to death. Many of the tales of lost treas- 
ure deal with this fantastic period of 
Peruvian history. 

On the hacienda of Llaray there was 
a story that must have been told and 
retold for centuries over the llama-dung 
fires of the Indian chozas. Somewhere 
near Callacuyan, it was whispered, a 
vast store of wealth was hidden, and 
though many a search had been made 
in that section of the hacienda, no trace 
of the treasure had ever been found. So 
persistent was the tale that it was often 
the subject of discussion with us in the 
long evenings at Llaray. 

According to the story, a great train 
of llamas, loaded with treasure to form 
part of the Inca’s ransom, was coming 
from southern Peru to Cajamarca. It 
had been on its way more than a month 
and was traveling slowly along the mili- 
tary road which the Incas had built 
straight through the Andes. At a point 
near a pass in the mountains called 
Callacuyan, a runner coming from the 
north met the treasure convoy and 
breathlessly announced that Atahualpa 
had been murdered. Thereupon those in 
charge decided to bury the treasure at 
once rather than have it fall into the 
hands of their rapacious conquerors. 

One day a young Peruvian told me 
of a coal denosit which was being opened 
up about fifteen miles from the hacienda 
house. Next morning I set out with two 
Indians to inspect the discovery. Our 
trail took us across the wind-swept 
jalcas and then along the old Inca road. 
We left the road near the Pass of Cal- 
lacuyan and, skirting the base of an 
almost perpendicular cliff, came upon a 
little lake also called Callacuyan. 

It had begun to snow so heavily that 
we could see only a few paces ahead. 
We rode slowly along the shore for a 
short distance and to my amazement 


came upon five or six Indians, naked, 
in the icy waters of the lake. When we 
loomed up out of the snow they dashed 
from the lake and scuttled into a group 
of huts near the shore. 

We had reached the coal deposit but 
no one was working in the mine. They 
had all been in the lake. When ques- 
tioned about the strange sight presented 
by a bunch of Peruvian Indians stand- 
ing up to their waists in ice water in 
a snowstorm, the headman mumbled 
something about the boys taking a bath ! 

After taking a few samples of the coal 
I sat down with the headman and shared 
my lunch with him. I also offered him a 
drink from my flask, which he accepted 
enthusiastically. Before lunch was over 
he had accepted several, in fact, and had 
become very friendly and talkative. 

“Compadre,” I said, “ycu and I both 
know that those boys weren’t taking a 
bath when I arrived this morning. I wish 
you’d tell me what they were doing.” 

By this time the fires were burning 
brightly on the altar of friendship. 

“Come, Capit&n,” said my guest; “I 
will show you something. But first you 
must swear on the head of the Virgin 
Santisima that you will never tell a soul.” 

I promised, and he then led me to one 
of the straw-thatched cliozas. I crawled 
in after him and saw in the dim light a 
mass of objects piled on the floor. I 
picked up a few pieces; the stuff was all 
of silver and gold. 

There were ornaments and objects of 
all descriptions: little men and women 
cunningly wrought in silver; silver sea- 
shells of many kinds; lobsters and fish 
made of metal; bowls, plates, silver bells, 
armlets and anklets. There was a crown 
of gold with a large emerald set in the 
rim. There were two superb ceremonial 
staffs of ebony, each bound with wide 
gold bands and surmounted by the fig- 
ure of a monkey carved in silver. 

They had found the treasure of Cal- 
lacuyan ! 

It was easy to picture the scene that 
must have been played among those 
frowning peaks hundreds of years before. 
The llamas with their tiny tinkling bells 
plodding along the old military road. 
The exhausted Indian runner. The dis- 
may and confusion caused by his mes- 
sage. The hasty search for a hiding place 
for the treasure, and at last the discov- 
ery of a little lake concealed from sight 
of the road by steep rocky cliffs. 

Then the frantic effort to herd the 
llamas along the ledge at the base of 
the cliff, the unloading of the bales and 
their disappearance one at a time far 
out in the still, icy water. Possibly the 
treasure convoy intended to return some 
day to recover it when their white 
enemies had been driven from the coun- 
try, or perhaps they simply preferred 
to throw it into the lake rather than 
have it captured by the Spaniards. 

Three days before my visit, one of 
the Indians had seen something shining 
in the water near the edge of the lake 
and had fished out a golden clamshell 
with both halves intact and joined by a 
cleverly devised hinge. In half an hour 
all the men were wading in the lake, 
exploring with their bare feet. Being 
unable to swim, they would not go out 
beyond waist depth, and so only a rela- 
tively narrow strip of bottom along the 
shore line was being investigated. 

Fascinated, I examined the treasure, 
the headman watching me suspiciously. 
He already appeared sorry that he had 
shown me the stuff. Finally, at my sug- 
gestion we left the choza and I started 
bargaining. If he would let me spend one 
afternoon in the lake with my two boys, 
I agreed not only to give him half of 
anything we found, but never to breaths 
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— /£e tnot/e^tt/ Use the laxative that 


COMBATS ACIDITY, too! 


When you get up on the wrong 
side of the bed and wouldn’t give 
two cents for the best the uni- 
verse offers, it’s no time for half- 
way tactics. 

And that’s all an ordinary lax- 
ative is — just a half-way measure. 
For, though an ordinary laxative 
cleanses your system, it is not de- 
signed to combat the acidity that 
usually accompanies constipation. 
And as long as that acidity hangs 
on, you cant feel your best. 

But try Sal Hepatica. 

This bubbling mineral salt lax- 
ative does, not one, but two im- 


portant things for you. 

(1) Sal Hepatica cleanses the 
system — quickly, gently, thor- 
oughly. 

( 2 ) Sal Hepatica combats acidity. 

Yes, while Sal Hepatica rids the 
system of wastes, it brings about 
a definite alkaline (anti-acid) re- 
action to help you return to a 
healthy alkaline reserve. 

Soon you’re a new person. 
Clear-headed. Better spirits. Get 
Sal Hepatica today. Sal Hepatica 
works in natural ways, is not irri- 
tating or habit-forming. 



TUNE IN: Fred Allen’s "Town Hall Tonight" — 
Full hour of music, drama, amateurs, fun. Every 
Wednesday night — N. B. C. — coast to coast. 


Sal Hepatica does BOTH! 
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a word of the discovery to Don Hector. 
At length he told me to go ahead. 

I tore off my clothes, and with prom- 
ises of rich rew’ards, induced my men to 
do likewise. The water was just above 
freezing, and it was impossible to stay 
in it for more than about five minutes. 
We built a fire on the shore and spent 
the afternoon running from the lake to 
the fire and back again. It was unbe- 
lievably cold, but terribly thrilling. 

At the end of the day we had recov- 
ered nearly a hundred and fifty pieces, 
half of which belonged to me. They were 
all of silver and covered with a thick 
black patina. We also discovered the re- 
mains of several copper objects, but they 
were so corroded as a result of their 
long submergence that it was impossible 
to classify them. 

Finally darkness put an end to the 
most exciting hunt of my life. I care- 
fully packed my share of the loot and 
rode off w’ith my mind full of plans for 
draining the lake. But Cholos are poor 
hands at keeping a secret, and it was 
not long before one of the poor devils 
who found the treasure was telling Don 
Hector Monteverde. 

I am not aware whether that grandee 
ever knew’ that I got aw’ay with some of 
the silver, but I know that he at once 
took pains to see that nobody else should. 
He called in an expert from Lima, who 
found that the lake was being held by 
an almost vertical quartzite ledge w’hich 
had the effect of damming the small out- 
let ravine. He had only to pierce this 
ledge with a tunnel, therefore, to drain 
the lake and expose the treasure. 

His theory w’as correct but his execu- 
tion of the plan not so good. He drove 
his tunnel but did not get it low’ enough, 
with the result that he succeeded in 
dropping the level of the lake only three 
or four feet. Even this, however, exposed 
several yards of new beach. 

Then he went at the work of recov- 
ery in a typically Latin way. There w T as 
no hurry about it. Manana was the 
watchword. The result w T as that recov- 
ery operations w’ere not resumed for 
several months. At the end of that time 
the sun and wind had dried the exposed 
mud to the consistency of kiln-baked 
tile, and though the good don then 
plugged up his drainage tunnel and al- 
lowed the lake to fill to its old level, 
after a year of soaking the bottom re- 
mained as adamant as ever. And I'm 
afraid it will always be that way. 

To be sure, there is a possibility that 
the slaves of the Inca may have taken 
some of the treasure, if not most of it. 
to the middle of the lake and sunk it 
there, in w’hich case the complete drain- 
age of the pool might be a highly prof- 
itable venture. But that possibility is 
slim. It's so slender that I suspect I 
w’ould have a good deal of trouble trying 
to finance any company chartered to re- 
cover the lost treasure of Callacuyan. 

Harold Kingsmill, who gave me my 
first job w’ith the Cerro de Pasco Mining 
Company, and I became firm friends. I 
worked under his direction for three 
years at the Morococha Mines, and when 
I became a scout for the company, I 
always kept in touch with him. 

I w’as thirty-one years old and had 
been wandering over the Andes for four 
years when Kingsmill and I decided that 
we had had enough of Peru. We wanted 
to get home and enjoy some of the com- 
forts of the life we had been brought 
rp in, so we agreed to return to New 
York and set up an office together as 
consulting engineers. 

Kingsmill never tired of kidding me 


about my Cornish descent. He had 
bumped into Cornish miners everywhere 
and knew’ many a story about them. 

“A Yankee hoss- trader and a Cousin 
Jack w’ith a gold mine to sell are just 
the same thing." he said once at a noisy 
luncheon table in the Engineers’ Club — 
and told this story to prove it. 

COUSIN JACK 

It was in Virginia City, Nevada, in the 
bonanza days of the Comstock. Money 
was plentiful; saloons and dance halls 
were running on three eight-hour shifts. 

Penberthy and Treloar were a couple 
of Cornishmen who kept to themselves, 
quietly sinking a little shaft by hand. 
Occasionally one or the other would come 
into camp for provisions or powder, but 
most of the time they kept strictly to 
their own business. 

One night Treloar, a black-bearded 
giant of a man, strode into the Silver 
Dollar Saloon and Dance Hall, elbowed 
his way to the bar and quietly ordered 
a whisky. As he finished his drink a man 
named Woods turned toward him. 

“Hello, Treloar. How are you, and 
how 're you getting on up at the claim?” 

“Fine,” replied Treloar. 

“Well, let’s have another drink, then,” 
Woods said, and soon they were chatting 
easily. Woods inquired about Penberthy. 

“He’s fine, I fancy,” said Treloar. “Left 
today on the down stage for Frisco.” 

Now, the journey to San Francisco in 
those days was not a trip to be under- 
taken without a pretty good reason, espe- 
cially by a poor miner. Woods suggested 
another round of drinks. 

“Gone to Frisco, eh? What’s the mat- 
ter, quitting the claim?” he asked. 

“Hell, no,” answ’ered Treloar. “He’s 
just gone dow’n to buy a pump. We 
struck water in the shaft, and we got 
to have a pump.” 

To Woods, w’ise to the ways of mining 
camps, this simple explanation was not 
lacking in interest. “Let’s go into the 
back room. There’s some friends of mine 
there I’d like you to meet.” 

“Suits me,” said Treloar. 

And they pushed their way across the 
bar and into the dance hall, where Tre- 
loar was introduced to three w’ell- dressed, 
well-barbered strangers at a table. 

“Bill’s pardner is on his way to Frisco 
to buy a pump.” Woods announced. 

"Things looking up at the mine, eh, 
Bill?" one of the men ventured. 

“No." replied Treloar. "We struck some 
water, that's all. We got to have a pump, 
so Jim’s gone down to get one. Let’s have 
another round.” 

Two of the dance-hall girls came up 
and sat down, announcing a thirst for 
champagne. A little while afterwards 
Woods excused himself and left, while 
the others settled back for some steady 
drinking. 

As the night wore on Treloar began 
to show signs of intoxication. Twice he 
got up and mumbled something about 
going home, but each time his friends 
insisted that he stay for just one more 
drink. 

Daylight -was beginning to filter through 
the window’s w’hen Woods reappeared. 
His return was the signal for still 
another drink all around. Treloar, by 
this time very drunk, began to sing a 
little. Finally one of the men spoke up. 

“Treloar,” he said, “I'm John H. 
Parker from New York. Guess maybe 
you've heard of me. The boys here and 
I have come on to pick up some likely- 
looking mining property. What do you 
say to making a deal on your claim?” 

“Don’t figure on sellin’,” answered 
Treloar. 


“Come, come now, Bill,” spoke uo 
another of the men, “everything’s go. 
its price. Let’s talk business. Have you 
got your pardner’s power of attorney?" 

“Oh, yes,” said Treloar. “Got that, all 
right, and got her right here," slapping 
his hip pocket. “But damme, no use 
talkin’ about sellin’. Ain’t got no ore in 
the shaft — only water. What we need’s 
a pump.” 

“I know, Bill, I know,” Parker said 
patiently, “but suppose we offered you a 
hundred thousand, cash?” 

“No,” said Treloar. “Don’t w’ant to sell 
— want to buy — a pump.” 

And so it went. The offers rose in 
jumps of fifty thousand, until Parker 
stood up and said angrily: 

“I’ll give you two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars! You can take it or 
leave it, but that’s my last word.” 

Treloar sat silent for a few moments, 
then threw up his arms in resignation. 

“All right, if you want her that bad.” 

Out they went into the bright morn- 
ing sunshine, routed out a notary pub- 
lic and got the Wells-Fargo manager to 
open the bank. The papers were signed 
and the deal was made. Treloar, bulging 
W’ith money, staggered over to the Sage 
Brush House, threw himself, dressed, on 
his bed. and didn’t wake up until it was 
time to catch the evening stage for 
Frisco. 

Woods, Parker and his two friends 
went back to the bar to talk over the 
deal. Woods explained that when he left 
the dance hall he had saddled his horse 
and gone straight to the Cornishman’s 
claim. He had dropped a stone down the 
shaft and heard it plunk into the water. 
He lighted a candle, and just as he 
suspected, there was a ton or two of 
heavy dark-looking rock on the dump at 
the collar of the shaft, evidently the last 
material blasted from the bottom. 

Hastily gathering a few chunks, he had 
taken them back to his room and ex- 
amined them. The stuff was argentite, 
and looked rich. Not satisfied with this, 
he found an assayer and made him get 
out of bed and run an assay. His guess 
had been right; the ore ran over two 
thousand dollars to the ton. Returning 
to the dance hall, he slipped Parker a 
note telling him of the discovery. 

“Pretty quick thinking,” Woods ad- 
mitted. 

“It certainly was,” said Parker. "And 
damned lucky we hanpened to be around. 
This sort of strike doesn’t happen every 
day in the w’eek.” 

But there was one thing the boys 
didn’t know. For a week or more certain 
Cousin Jacks, cronies of Treloar and 
Penberthy working bn the night shift at 
the Consolidated Virginia, had been 
stealing high-grade ore from the ore 
bins and carrying it in gunny sacks to a 
cache in a near-by ravine. The night be- 
fore, the partners had packed the stuff 
over on burros to their shaft and spread 
it temptingly around on the dump. They 
had then sealed up the shaft bottom 
with cement, and partly filled it with 
water from a spring close by. 

And so when Treloar walked into Vir- 
ginia City that evening the stage was 
set, the scenery arranged and the piece 
rehearsed. All that was needed was an 
audience, and the proverbial Cornish 
luck held good that night. When the cur- 
tain rose, the cast of one turned on a 
brand of acting that would have made 
him famous on Broadway and did make 
him rich in Cornwall. 

Mark Twain’s definition: “A mine is a 
hole in the ground owned by a damned 
liar,” should be amended. Treloar told 
the boys the truth! 
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KEEP ( DAINTY... 

BATHE WITH THIS LOVELY PERFUMED SOAP! 


Y OU axe so much more than 
just sweet and clean, when you 
bathe with Cashmere Bouquet! 

For while its rich, deep- 
cleansing lather guards you com- 
pletely from any chance of body 
odor ... its exquisite, flower-like 
perfume keeps you alluringly 
fragrant. 

Hours after you step from your 
bath Cashmere Bouquet’s flower- 
like scent still clings glamorously 
about you . . . because it has the 
lingering quality found only in 
rare and costly perfumes! 

No wonder fastidious women 
all over America now bathe only 
with Cashmere Bouquet . . . the 
perfumed soap that brings you a 


lovelier way to avoid offending! 

You will want to use this pure, 
creamy-white soap for your com- 
plexion, too. Its generous lather 
is so gentle and caressing. Yet it 
removes every bit of dirt and 
cosmetics from every pore; makes 
your skin always so alluringly 
clear and smooth. 

And now Cashmere Bouquet 
Soap costs only 10^ a cake. The 
same long-lasting soap which, for 
generations, has been 25^. Exact- 
ly the same size cake, scented 
with the same delicate blend of 
17 exquisite perfumes. 

You will find this lovely 
Cashmere Bouquet at all drug, 
department and ten-cent stores. 
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There are two thoughts behind this picture 



FOUR ROSES 

A blend of straight ivhiskies — 94 proof 
WE BELIEVE IT IS AMERICA’S FINEST WHISKEY, REGARDLESS OF AGE OR PRICE 


T he first thought behind this picture 
is this: Tonight, turn your after- 
dinner coffee into delicious Coffee 
Royal by serving Four Roses Whiskey 
with it. (Just pour the whiskey in the 
coffee — stir — and sip!) 

The second thought is this: that 
whiskey, like coffee, must be blended 
to be at its best. 

For various whiskies, like various 
coffees, have their own outstanding 
virtues. And the way to get all these 
virtues is to blend several fine whis- 
kies — to merge them into a liquor 
more magnificent than any one of the 
separate whiskies could be alone. 


That’s how Four Roses’ flavor is 
achieved. That’s why we believe it is 
the noblest whiskey ever put in bottles. 

This is a large statement. But it is 
easily proved. A single sip of Four 
Roses will tell you that only by blend- 
ing several fine straight whiskies to- 
gether is it possible to get such perfect 
all- round quality. 

Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated, Louis- 
ville and Baltimore, make Four Roses (94 
proof), Paul Jones (92 proof). Old Oscar Pep- 
per, Mattingly & Moore (both 90 proof) — 
all blends of straight whiskies. 

Send 10* in stamps for "Irvin S. Cobb’s 
Own Recipe Book.” Address: Frankfort 
Distilleries, Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 


This advertisement does not offer this product for sale in dry States: it is offered for sale only in compliance with all State and Federal Statutes. 
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minutes 
to 12 


Max Brand 


A T EIGHT in the morning. New York 
streets are empty, and Harry Main 
went fast all the way uptown to Carrick’s 
apartment house, the big motor of his 
car running to a smooth whine. He kept 
leaning forward over the wheel, grasping 
the top of it. and it was hard to tell from 
his face whether he was in a desperate 
hurry or simply a fast driver by habit, 
for his expression was eager though his 
eye was glazed with fat. There had been 
a time when he was as lean as his old 
friend Carrick; now Harry Main looked 
a bit of a pig. 

When he reached the address, he 
pressed the bell button at Carrick's door 
three times and listened to the hollow 
buzzing begin and end inside the place. 
He had time for one sick moment of 
doubt before Carrick himself pulled the 
door open. It was early September and 
quite warm but Carrick was wearing 
flannel pajamas. Carrick was a fellow 
who took care of himself. 

Main walked in, saying, “Dive into 
your clothes. We’re taking a trip.” 

“How far?” asked Carrick, yawning till 
his eyes disappeared. He had a thin, 
rather hard face that kept him looking 
an invincible thirty for a dozen years; 
then time had overtaken him in a wave 
and washed him gray. “Wait a minute. 
This is the fourth, isn’t it? We’re dining 
together tonight, aren’t we?” 

"We’re taking a trip,” answered Main. 
"South, I guess. Till midnight. Get into 
your things, Steve.” 

“A little thing like a full day and six 
appointments at the office — a little thing 
like that doesn’t matter?” asked Carrick. 
Main stared at him. 

“All right,” said Carrick suddenly. “I’ll 

just step under the shower ” 

“For God's sake, jump into your clothes 
and come!” shouted Harry Main. 

Carrick looked at him for two long 
seconds until he saw the little quiver 
of nerves in his lips and cheeks. Then 
he began to unbutton his pajama coat. 
“I'll jump,” he said. 

Main went over to a dark corner and 
sat down. He gripped his two hands 
together, bent his head, and waited 
with a deep hunger to have the road 


Fear crept at Harry Main — fear born of threatened murder. 

Can a man run away from his fate? 
Here is the story of one who tried 


slipping away beneath 
the wheels of his car at 
sixty or seventy an hour. 

Fear crept out around 
him from the shadowy 
corners of the room. 

When he looked up, the 
face of his wife was look- 
ing at him from a picture 
on the wall. He half rose. 

He wanted to ask Carrick 
how the devil that picture 
happened to be hanging 
there. Then, breathing 
deeply, relaxing, he real- 
ized that no one had 
a greater right to have a 
picture of Clara Main. 

The memory of the 
wedding day returned to 
Harry Main. The cold that 
had been in his heart 
then seemed the lineal 
ancestor of the fear that 
was within him now. Steve 
Carrick, his fine, dark, 

Norman face imperturb- 
ably calm, had been a 
rock of strength, arrang- 
ing everything, checking 
everything, putting a re- 
assuring grip on Main’s 
arm just before the cere- 
mony. “You're getting the 
loveliest girl in the world,” 

Steve had said. In fact, 
she had not been lovely. 

The photograph on the 
wall proved that. There was only a cer- 
tain youth and that sweetness which 
benumbs the mind of a lad. 

On the wedding day, it had been a 
relief to surrender all arrangements of 
details to Carrick; it was an even 
mightier relief now to be near him. But 
then it came over Harry Main that he 
was sitting still — in New 7 York — and New 
York was a trap! 

“Steve! Steve!” he shouted. 

“Ready, old fellow 7 ,” said the quiet 
voice of Carrick. And they went down 
to the car at once. 

Ten minutes later they went through 
the tunnel and out on Route Number 


One. heading south. They turned onto 
Route Tw 7 enty-five where it diverges and 
heads towards Camden to avoid the great 
tangle of Philadelphia. When they were 
on the Pennsville-Newcastle Ferry. Main 
said softly. "Have you got a gun?" 

“A gun?” asked Carrick. He laughed. 

“Here; take this one,” said Main. He 
passed over a blunt chunk of automatic. 

Carrick weighed it, put it away in his 
clothes. “But w 7 hat the devil. Harry?” 

“I’ve got another,” answered Main. “I’ll 
tell you later on. I'll show you, I mean. 
Wait till we get through Baltimore.” 

The road began to soar over the Mary- 
land hills, and Main took the rises so 
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fast that the car lifted to the top of the 
springs at every summit. They twisted 
slowly through Baltimore traffic, then 
opened out on the Washington Pike. 
Main picked some papers out of his 
pocket and passed them over. 

“They’re in order,” he said. 

The first one read, “My dear Main, I 
want to give you a month so you’ll have 
a chance to think over what a black- 
guard you are. On September fourth, I’m 
going to drop around and wipe you out.” 

There was no signature beneath the 
typewriting. The second message ran, 
under the date of August twentieth, “My 
dear Harry, in a couple of weeks I’ll be 
seeing you. With a gun.” 

And the third slip was simply, “My 
dear Harry Main, tomorrow is the day.” 

“Ah, but look here!” said Carrick. “You 
don’t mean to say that a practical joke 
like this has you on the run?” 

The pink jowls of Harry Main wabbled 
as he shook his head. He said, “It’s not a 
practical joke. Jokers have more fun. 
They don’t cut their letters so short. It’s 
murder, Steve.” 

“I wonder if you’re not right,” an- 
swered Carrick. “What beats me is why? 
You’ve had your fun, Harry. That’s all. 
Why should anybody want to blow you 
down?” 

“It’s Clara. It couldn’t be anything 
but Clara. People think she’s sweet be- 
cause she’s so quiet. They don’t know. 
It takes ten years of living with her to 
find out what she’s like. You know her 
a little, though you never came around 
much after the marriage. Before that I 
used to think that you wanted Clara. 

“You never could stand her, I suppose. 
Only you’re so damn polite. Nobody can 
find out what you really think of things.” 

“I don’t think so much,” said Carrick. 
“But what was the matter with Clara? 
Pretty hard on you behind the closed 
doors?” 

“Bah!” said Harry Main. “You take 
a woman that always thinks she knows. 
I mean, a girl that don’t have to ask 
questions. I mean, that just bows her 
head to one side and is a little sad — I 
never could stand church music, Steve — 
you take after a few years, I couldn’t 
go to her. I couldn’t trust her. I stuck it 
out ten years before I gave her the gate.” 

“I wasn’t surprised,” said Carrick. 


“You mean you expected me to run 
her out?” 

“I wasn’t surprised,” said Carrick. 

“Sure you weren’t. You knew that the 
damned sad look she carried around with 
her was driving my friends away. I used 
to say: ‘For God’s sake, loosen up and 
try to shake out a smile once in a 
while. I can get along without any of 
your face but my friends get fed up with 
the look of you.’ But I couldn’t change 
her. She should have been an early 
Christian martyr. She was nineteen cen- 
turies out of date. Suppose I stepped out 
at night, she’d be waiting up for me . . . 
Well, she’s gone now.” 

“Where is she now?” asked Carrick. 

“I don’t know. I don’t give a damn. I 
wanted to fix her up with alimony. She 
acted as though my money was green 
goods, and wouldn’t touch it.” 

“Harry, suppose she still loved you?” 

“Loved me? Hell, Steve, I tell you 
there’s nothing but cold poison behind 
that face of hers. And she’s fixed it with 
this letter writer. She’s sure as hell 
fixed it with him to do me in today.” 

“You don’t think she’d be behind a 
thing like this, Harry?” 

“She’d be behind anything. People that 
don’t talk pile up a head of steam. When 
it busts open, you never can tell.” 

They reached the edge of Washington 
and stopped for gas and hot dogs. Car- 
rick said, “Anyway, we’re two hundred 
and forty miles from Manhattan. Going 
to put up in Washington?” 

“Here?” said Main. “My God, Steve, 
Washington isn’t a quarter of a second 
by wire from New York.” 

“This business has got you,” said Car- 
rick. 

They drove through Washington. 

Virginia roads were good; but Harry 
Main made them smoother with speed. 
It was seven o’clock and the Richmond 
lights had begun to shine. Blue silence 
was sifted over the countryside as they 
shot onto the Petersburg road. 

The trees along the way jumped into 
the headlights, whirled past them; the 
stars followed calmly through the sky 
for all their speed. 

“I’ll take a nap,” said Carrick, as they 
reached the good Carolina roads. 

He slumped down and put his head 
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back. Harry Main flashed a glance at him 
from time to time. 

And after dizzy hours of that speed, 
Main pushed the fat of his elbow into 
Carrick’s lean ribs. Carrick sat up with 
a grunt. There was a moon. It showed a 
ragged sea of mountains to the west. 

“We’re getting close to Southern 
Pines,” said Main, “but we don’t want 
to make it before midnight.” 

“Listen, Harry,” said Carrick. “You’ve 
got hundreds of miles between you and 
New York. Put your nerves to bed and 
let them sleep awhile, will you?” 

Main sweryed the car onto a narrow 
lane and drove into the quiet of the 
back country, stopping in an open wood 
of second-growth pine. The moon gilded 
the tops of the trees and poured black 
tar under them. Carrick got out and 
stretched. He rested his left elbow on 
the edge of the door and dropped his 
right hand into a pocket. 

“I never knew a day could be so long,” 
said Carrick. “Have you driven outside 
of the fourth of September, Harry?” 

“There’s only ten minutes to go to 
safety,” said Main. 

“You think the fellow who wrote those 
letters will have to keep to his timetable 
or give you up?” asked Carrick. 

“The cold-blooded sort of a devil who 
wrote those letters.” said Harry Main, 
“would stick to his timetable or die. 
That’s his game, to be precise. That’s his 
dirty sport. There’s not seven minutes 
left, though. Unless he’s taken a plane — 
unless he’s going to bomb us out of the 
air, I guess there’s nobody near me but 
old Steve Carrick. Nobody but—” 

He stopped. A bubbling sound came 
out of his throat. He gripped the wheel 
with both hands. And then a whisper 
came from his lips. “It’s you! Oh, my 
God, Steve! You’re the man!” 

Carrick laid the barrel of the auto- 
matic on the edge of the door. “In the 
pinch, I knew you’d come running to 
me,” he said. “But how could I guess that 
you’d drive six hundred miles or so to 
find a perfectly secluded spot for me?” 

He lifted the gun with a steady hand 
and pointed it into the soggy white of 
Main’s face. "It’s only five minutes to 
twelve, so I can still be on time,” said 
Carrick. “Afterwards, she’ll be the only 
person in the world to mourn for you.” 


What $50,000,000 Can Do to Your Life (.Continued from page 29) 


and I sat on opposite ends of the daven- 
port and I found myself the object of 
that grave young scrutiny. 

My first thought was, “But — this isn’t 
Barbara Hutton.” 

Very few women can sit still. The tiny 
Countess Haugwitz-Reventlow sat utterly 
still and very straight, her small hands 
folded. It was as though she had learned 
self-control in a hard school. 

The afternoon sun beat upon her face, 
and I thought I had never seen a counte- 
nance so white. There was about her that 
look of fragile delicacy that young 
mothers often have, but in Barbara Hut- 
ton it was accentuated, so that even 
when she smiled, you could not forget it. 

A girl who had been through very deep 
waters. 

I do not like blank paper or blank 
faces. When I had last seen Barbara 
Hutton there had been nothing written 
upon her round young face. 

There were things written upon her 
face now. There was decision in the 
painted mouth. Firmness in the jaw. De- 
termination in the faint lines carved by 
pain. Then, quite suddenly, behind the 
gravity of the enormous blue eyes I saw 
hurt — definite, naked, bewildered. 


But, said I to myself, this is ridiculous. 
Why, this girl has fifty million dollars. 
Don’t try to sell yourself the idea that 
anybody who has plenty of money can 
be unhappy about anything! 

Barbara Hutton’s eyes made me a little 
ashamed of thinking that. Odd, isn’t it, 
that I should be convinced by the girl 
who has money enough to buy every- 
thing that the best things in life are 
free! Yet that is exactly what happened. 

She spoke in a crisp little voice. “Why 
do people dislike me so?” 

The question hung in the air because 
I didn’t know what to do about it. The 
hurt in the blue eyes had a name now. 
This tiny figure — she is only five feet 
tall and she weighs only ninety pounds — 
was so utterly feminine. It came to me 
that all her life she had wanted to be 
liked, simply for herself, that she had 
been bewildered about not being liked. 

That was why she wore first the shield 
of gaiety and don’t-give-a-damn. Why 
now she wears that armor of hardness. 

That is one of the things millions do 
to a woman. 

I said, “I don’t think people dislike 
you.” 

“Oh, yes, they do,” Barbara Hutton 


said quietly. She stated a fact as simply 
as her grandfather Frank W. Woolworth, 
who made all those millions, might have 
stated it. “Or else they wouldn’t write 
and say such unkind things, such untrue 
things about me. They wouldn’t think of 
me so harshly. That is why I left 
America. That is why I am living here 
in England, where they don’t pay any 
attention to me. I couldn’t stand people 
disliking me so much and always think- 
ing the worst of me, so I came away.” 

She moved one hand in a deliberate 
gesture, as though she were letting go of 
something. 

I knew then, watching her, that Bar- 
bara Hutton is desperately shy. Think- 
ing people dislike you makes you shy. 

“You are one of the people who dis- 
liked me,” Barbara Hutton said, “and 
that is funny, because you look as though 
you’d know too much about life to think 
money can make happiness. There are so 
many burdens and fears and temptations 
and obligations it puts upon you, and if 
you are not very old or very wise, you 
grow panic-stricken and make mistakes. 

“All my life I have had a dream that 
some day I wouldn’t have a single penny. 
I understand exactly how it feels not to 
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have any money at all, the dream has 
been so vivid. I’ve looked at people on 
the street and wished they knew how I 
understand that. And sometimes I’ve 
wished they might dream — dream true 
— what it is like to have a great deal of 
money. Then they could understand me.” 

Now this girl who has known all these 
strange things about having a great deal 
of money has a son. That son will go 
through the same experience. Money does 
strange things to boys. Often it ruins 
them, makes them wastrels. Perhaps 
that was what put the somberness into 
her eyes when she spoke again. 

“If I can — if I can — I shall bring my 
son up so that it won’t make any dif- 
ference whether he has money or not. I 
shall try to teach him how to handle 
money, to control it, to spend it wisely. 
But I shall try to bring him up so 
that he would have a full, happy, safe 
life if he didn’t have any money at all. 

“I don’t want money to be too im- 
portant to him. After all, I am only one 
generation removed from the women of 
my family who washed their own dishes 
and made their own clothes. My son 
isn’t so far away from my grandfather, 
who started as a clerk in a small-town 
store, that he can’t understand and go 
back if he has to.” 

INJo young mother trying to 
figure how to make ends meet, how to feed 
and clothe her son, ever faced a future 
more precarious, I thought, than Bar- 
bara Hutton faces for her baby. She 
knows it. That also has to do with her 
hardness — her determination in facing 
the world. 

“Why do people dislike me so?” she 
said again. 

That quiet persistence startled me. 

Well, why had we? There can be no 
question that once upon a time Barbara 
Hutton was definitely unpopular. Why? 
There were other girls as rich, or almost 
as rich. Yet Barbara seemed to represent 
all that a rich, spoiled girl could mean. 
She was very young and very pretty. She 
liked the Broadway kind of good time, 
which was natural. Above all, she was 
the five-and-ten-cent-store princess. 

We saw her on one side of the counter, 
with all her jewels and her private cars 
and her titled husbands. On the other 
side of that counter were the little shop- 
girls working for the nickels and dimes 
that poured into Barbara Hutton’s lap. 
She was such good copy, such a set-up 
for headlines, phrases, drama. I was 
staring at a fiction heroine come to life. 

I could see how this girl must have 
fought for reality in her teens. If she 
had been older, or plainer, or if her 
money had come from some other source, 
she might never have become a gilded 
legend. I tried to explain what I meant. 

“You’re frank,” she said. “Then that 
would mean that it wasn’t exactly I they 
disliked so much?” 

“I don’t think it was you at all,” I said. 
“And when you were so ill, and they said 
you were dying ” 

“I expect most people hoped I would.” 

“Oh, no,” I said, and wanted so much 
to make her believe it. “Oh, no. Really. 
People were sorry — they wanted you to 
get well. It didn’t seem fair that you 
should die just when you seemed to be 
happy; just when you had a baby.” 

Looking at her, I found to my amaze- 
ment that the blue eyes were brimming 
with tears. She said, “Do you really mean 
that? Do you really believe that?” 

I said, “But it’s true, my dear.” 

“Then maybe it will be all right to go 
home,” said Barbara Hutton, and I knew 
that though she loved to travel, she was 
as homesick as I was. 


After a little she said, “Do people 
realize that I have no more to do with 
running the Woolworth stores than I 
have with running the British Empire? 
I never had anything to do about all 
this money. It was all decided long be- 
fore I was born. 

“I have thought about it a great deal. 
What is there that I can do about it? 
Once, when I was little, another girl 
told me everybody hated me because of 
my money and that no one would ever 
marry me except for my money. I ran 
crying to my father and wanted to give 
it all away. Of course nobody would let 
me do that anyhow, but even if I did. 
would it change the world? It wouldn’t 
mean a thing; it would only add con- 
fusion to confusion. Since I have it, there 
is only one thing to do and that is to 
keep as sane and as steady as I can. 

“I do not say for one moment that I 
do not like many things that money 
means. I would be just a liar if I said 
that. I love my beautiful things ” 

She gestured toward the exquisite 
jades, the soft ivories, the treasures that 
all the world had poured into the room. 
Her eyes followed the gesture, and there 
was real affection in them for the beau- 
tiful things she saw. Plainly, however, 
she is not a real collector to whom these 
things are the breath of life. 

“And of course,” she said deliberately, 
“I like to be able to do things for peo- 
ple.” Her eyes met mine and there was 
a curious, stern dignity in the way she 
spoke. “There again I am always at a 
disadvantage. You cannot go around 
telling what you do to help others with 
your money. That is one of the things 
you cannot talk about because it sounds 
— oh, you know how it sounds. Yet there 
is the greatest happiness in helping 
others, in giving a boy or a girl an 
education, in giving someone with ability 
time to prove that talent. It is also some 
justification. But you cannot tell people 
about those things.” 

The door opened and the butler said: 
“The count is on the telephone and 
would like to speak to your ladyship.” 

You know how it is when people in 
love talk on a telephone? You can always 
tell. Barbara’s voice had dropped two 
tones, and you could hear the flutter that 
came from quick breathing. 

“How soon will you be home, my 
sweet?” 

A girl in love. Happily in love. As she 
came back her eyes were starry. 

“You’re very happy about him, aren’t 
you?” I said. 

Her second husband. The handsome 
young Dane who is the father of her 
fabulously rich baby. 

“Yes,” she said, “I love him. We are 
happy. Nothing can happen, can it?” She 
stopped, and for the first time lost that 
hard poise. The flush and the radiance 
and then that quivering fear made me 
realize suddenly that she was only 
twenty-three, that she had lost her 
mother when she was five, that her first 
marriage had been a tragic failure. 

“I have never been in love before,” she 
said simply. 

I looked at her in astonishment. My 
memory spiraled over her sensational 
romance with Alexis Mdivani, her ex- 
travagant wedding in Paris with that 
young Georgian prince upon whom she 
settled a million dollars. The marriage, 
with its financial complications, which 
more than anything else had made her 
unpopular in the United States. If she 
hadn’t married Alexis Mdivani for love, 
why had she married him? The thing 
didn’t make sense. 

She saw the blank incredulity her 
statement caused me. “I never loved 
Alex Mdivani,” she said simply. 


Well, women are all like that. Every 
time they fall in love it’s the only time. 

“No,” she said, as though she read my 
mind, “it wasn’t like that at all. I’ve 
never tried to explain it before and I 
don’t know why I do now but — it would 
be nice if someone understood. 

“I didn’t love Alex. I never even 
thought I did. But he was my best friend. 
For a long time he was my only friend 
and confidant. That was the one thing no 
one could have suspected, wasn’t it? 

“I met him first when I was only 
fifteen. I — I hadn’t had a very happy 
childhood. You don’t when you have mil- 
lions of dollars and no mother and no 
home. Even then, people seem to resent 
you, and you feel it — because children 
feel everything that separates them from 
other children. 

“My father was young and very busy. 
He loved me, of course, but after all, I 
was only an ordinary, rather stupid little 
girl, and I couldn’t be a real companion 
to a gay, brilliant young man, could I? 

“I loved my cousin Jimmy Donahue 
better than anyone in the world because 
he is the sweetest, kindest person. I knew 
he loved me just for myself. But he was 
only a kid, too. 

“Then I met Alexis. He was so kind 
and so gentle. He listened to all my 
problems. He wasn’t bored when I tried 
to explain my bewildered young thoughts. 
He knew a great deal about life and 
about women. Soon he became my closest 
friend. My only friend. Other girls didn’t 
get close to me. Maybe they thought it 
was unfair that I had so much money. 
They didn’t see what it did to me — that 
I was always wondering if men liked me 
for myself or for my money. Alexis was 
the only person who ever talked seriously 
to me or thought I might have any sense. 
When we were apart I wrote him long 
letters and had wonderful answers.” 

How I would like to see those letters! 
What a human document they would 
make. 

Barbara Hutton went on more slowly. 
“I knew his first marriage would end. 
He told me that. After a while I got the 
idea that I wanted to get married. I was 
lonesome. I wanted a companion. Be- 
sides, I thought I would have more free- 
dom if I married. Before I was married, 
every time I went out with a man the 
papers printed it, and everything was so 
complicated and embarrassing. 

“I didn’t realize that the worst thing 
I could possibly do was to marry a titled 
foreigner. I didn’t know that Alexis had 
planned to marry me when I grew up 
ever since he first met me. 

“I just thought we would be happy 
together. He would have leisure to do the 
one thing I wanted to do most — travel. 
I trusted him. It seemed to me a lovely 
thing to marry your best friend. I be- 
lieved he cared for the same things I 
did, that he was fond of me, that we 
would always be kind to each other.” 

Her fingers locked and twisted 
once and then were still again. Her smile 
was brittle. 

“But our marriage wasn’t at all what 
I thought it was going to be,” she said. 

Then she would say no more. 

This was one of the things fifty mil- 
lion dollars could do to you, I thought. 
It made you fair game, the honey 
pot. It might bring betrayal into your 
life at any moment. The scars of Bar- 
bara’s enormous riches were as plain as 
the scars of poverty could ever be. 

I wanted to get away from those 
things, so I asked her about the baby, 
At first she was casual about him, her 
first-born. Plainly she was bluffing. 

The millionaire playgirl of Broadway 
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is mad about her baby. Even as you and 
I. It was a little pathetic later to see 
her with the very superior English nurse 
who allowed us a mere peep at the small 
heir. 

“I’m scared to death of her,” Barbara 
whispered. “She won’t let me in half the 
time. She says he must have routine. 
She won’t even let me rock him. She 
says it’s bad for babies to be rocked.” 

I told her that all nurses were like 
that. When you have money enough to 
have a nurse for the baby you are spared 
walking the floor at night and washing 
didies, but you lose half the fun. 

I had read about the fabulous germ- 
proof nursery in which the dollar prin- 
cess kept her heir, about the staff of 
trained nurses and the resident physi- 
cian. So I was a little surprised when we 
ascended to the fourth floor in a rickety 
elevator and found the nursery an old- 
fashioned room painted a soft green and 
with just the usual baby furniture. 

Lance Haugwitz-Reventlow is a small, 
dark baby with clear features. I liked 
the way Barbara’s eyes lighted up when 
I told her he looked like his father. 

“I think so,” she said proudly. “Now 
my husband wants a girl, and he wants 
it to look like me.” 

We talked, as all women will, about 
babies, about the months before they are 
born, about their arrival. Then I knew 
surely why she has changed so much. 
She has given a hostage to fortune which 
she knows all her money can’t protect, 
but she has reality at last. That’s why I 
felt that quick, hot wave of liking for 
her. of sympathy for her. 

The whole thing was so plain on her 
face as she looked down at the baby 
who had so nearly cost her her life. 
Crowded into her face and voice were 
the same fears and agonies and hopes 
and dreams you and I have known. She 
won’t have to worry about whether she 
can send Lance to college or not. But 
she will wonder if his fortune will sep- 
arate him from the other boys, rob him 
of ordinary human relationships. 

When we had gone back to her room, 
she said, “I wanted awfully to be a boy. 


I wanted to be an explorer. I used to 
spend half my time when I was a kid 
looking at globes and maps and thinking 
how much fun it would be to go every- 
where in the world, especially places 
where no one had been before. When I’m 
stronger I want to travel all the time. 
I want to see every foot of the Orient. 
I love China and everything Chinese. 
I’m studying the language all the time. 

“Of course I’d like Lance to be an 
explorer, a great traveler. I’d like him 
to find out all about all the people and 
places on earth. I want him to speak all 
the languages he can possibly learn.” 

Here is an amazing thing. Barbara 
Hutton’s one great idol, the person she 
looks up to, envies, emulates, is the 
explorer-writer Roy Chapman Andrews. 
Her feeling about him is very real; her 
face lights up when she speaks of him. 

“I’d like Lance to be just like that,” 
she said, “but maybe he won’t be at all. 
But there is one sure thing.” 

She stared at me across the room. All 
the softness had gone from her face. 
You could see the bone structure through 
it. She was the granddaughter, not of 
millionaire Frank W. Woolworth, but 
of the poor young man who began as a 
seven-dollar-a-week clerk and conquered 
the financial world. She wasn’t just the 
heiress to the five-and-ten-cent-store 
millions; she was heiress as well to the 
determination and dogged persistence 
and ability that made those millions. 

“My son will do something ” she said. 
“I don’t know what it will be, but some- 
thing. He’ll be trained as his father was 
trained, as my father and grandfather 
were trained. Thank God, I’ve learned 
certain things about money and what it 
can do to boys. It shan’t do that to him. 
I guess I’ve a job cut out for me. But I 
have a funny hunch that if I had to go 
back to the dish pan, I could do it. 
Maybe I’m kidding myself. I’m not say- 
ing I’d like it, but I believe I could do it. 

“I’m not under any illusions about my- 
self. I like my friends, but I don’t give 
a hoot for social position. We haven’t 
any, really — how could we have? If we 
didn’t have all this money we wouldn’t 


be in the Social Register. My son has 
fine blood on both sides. His father is 
a fine man, an executive; he’s worked 
hard as the men of his race always do. 
Between us, I think we’ll manage to 
make something of our son, and he won’t 
be just a rich woman’s spoiled kid.” 

In the silence that followed, Barbara’s 
husband came in. He is tall, clean-cut 
and handsome — the strong good looks 
of the Nordic. He likes life and takes it 
seriously. To him, wealth is an obligation. 

We talked about their plans, and I 
asked them if they intended to live in 
Denmark on the big farms that are part 
of the Haugwitz-Reventlow estates. Were 
they going to bring their son up there— 
or were they coming back to America? 

Barbara looked very small in the circle 
of her husband’s arm. She looked up and 
waited for his answer. 

He said, “We’ll spend part of the year 
in Denmark. That is my place and I 
have obligations there. But my wife 
wants to bring up her son as a — a 
Yankee.” He smiled down at her. “I can 
understand that. If we travel we want 
him with us as much as possible. But if 
Barbara wants to go home — and home 
to her will always be America — we will 
go there. I have discovered that she loves 
America very much.” 

Very simply the five-and-ten heiress 
said, “He wants me to be happy.” 

Barbara Hutton has grown up. The 
hard way. I found her gracious, intelli- 
gent and mellow. I knew that she had 
suffered disillusion, betrayal, pain and 
the fear of death. I knew that she’d 
never known some of the troubles you 
and I have had, about the first of the 
month’s bills and the rent, and I knew 
her money had helped her to happiness. 
But I knew, too, that she had faced 
tragedy and heart-hunger and fears that 
you and I can know nothing about. 

She wants to come home. She belongs 
to us. She has been young, reckless, 
foolish, maybe. She’s come out of it a 
woman of terrific possibilities, who might 
mean many things to us. 

If she does come back, I think we 
ought to give Barbara Hutton a break. 


Touchdown for the Duchess {Continued from page 55) 


anyway. Only breaking the rule shouldn’t 
count because I was looking out for my 
rights.” 

“Rule? Rights? Will somebody tell me 
what’s all this mucking about?” 

Larry explained. “I’ve been put out of 
the game. By Frozen-Face — er — by Mr. 
McKeen. He’s the coach.” 

“Out of the game!” The duchess was 
incredulous. She swung toward McKeen. 
“Why, he’s a perfectly ripping player. 
Don’t you read the newspapers?” 

“Nothing to do with how good he is,” 
said McKeen. “It’s a matter of training 
rules. He broke one of them. He went 
out last night, late — after he was sup- 
posed to be in bed.” 

“What of it? So did I.” Then, reflec- 
tively, “And a jolly good time I had, too.” 

Larry stepped in. “Well, I didn’t. 
Another fellow took my girl to a party. 
He lied to her; told her I said it was 
all right for her to go out with him. 
That rat! I wouldn’t trust him with 
the Dean of Women — let alone Peggy.” 

“This Peggy — who is she?” There was 
family blood in the duchess’ eye. 

“She’s tops, Bricky. You’d love her. I’ve 
been going with her for a couple of years. 
And — well, I just didn’t like the idea of 
her being out with that liar, Stan Digby. 
I hunted them up at the party, and I 
guess I said some uncomplimentary 
things to him — and even worse to Peggy. 


So, you see, altogether it’s bad. I was 
out, and I should have been in bed. I 
broke training rules — and now they’re 
being enforced — and it’s damned unfair 
on the day of the Jeff game.” 

“What rot! I never heard of such a 
thing,” said the duchess indignantly. 
“Why should you be in bed when an- 
other lad is trying to steal your girl?” 
She glared at McKeen. “What affair is 
that of yours?” 

“You don’t understand, madam,” said 
McKeen. “The team must obey rules.” 

“No, I don’t understand. What have 
rules to do with love? I think you’re the 
most stubborn fool I ever met!” 

McKeen glared savagely at the duch- 
ess and marched toward the door. Hand 
on the knob, he paused and turned to 
Larry. “Just remember,” he said, “that 
this — this — this duchess hasn’t made me 
change my mind. You’re out!” 

The door slammed behind him. 

Larry sighed. “Bricky, you’re a rugged 
individualist. But so’s old Frozen-Face. 
And he’s running the team.” 

“P’rhaps he is,” snorted the duchess, 
“but if I were running it, you’d be play- 
ing today. It’s results that count.” Sud- 
denly she had an idea. “Hasn’t your 
Peggy been to see this Frozen-Face per- 
son? If she’s so lovely, surely he’d jolly 
well understand that you had to ” 

“It’s no use. I don’t think Frozen-Face 


ever looked at a woman in his life. 
Anyway, Peggy is plenty sore at me for 
a few remarks I made last night. She 
wouldn’t intercede. She wouldn’t even 
answer the phone when I called this 
morning to — to apologize.” 

“Something should be done about all 
this.” said the duchess. 

“Ummm,” agreed Larry hopelessly, 
“but what?” 

“I haven’t the foggiest idea — yet,” said 
the duchess. 

Larry did everything he could to make 
the duchess’ first football game enjoyable 
— everything, that is, except play him- 
self. Days before, he had commandeered 
the ticket of one of the freshmen and 
seen to it that she’d be sitting between 
his friend Buck Stevens and Peggy. 

Entering the stadium, Buck and the 
duchess passed a tall young man whose 
hat was pulled down over his eyes. 

“There’s Digby now, ma’am.” 

The duchess glanced back over her 
shoulder. “The boy Peggy went out with 
last night?” 

“Yup. Did you see the shiner he was 
trying to hide?” 

“Shiner?” 

“Yeah. A shanty. A mouse. A black 
eye. Larry must have pasted him one.” 

The duchess examined the word 
“pasted” carefully and came up with 
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the right answer. “Splendid,” she said. 

She met Peggy. 

“So you’re Peggy? Umm! Very attrac- 
tive.” This last was said so impersonally 
that Peggy hesitated to answer for fear 
it wasn’t addressed to her. “I dare say 
you’ve heard Larry isn’t playing today?” 

“I have,” said Peggy grimly. 

“Because of you,” continued the duch- 
ess. 

“Nonsense! He didn’t have to break 
training to spy on me. I can take care 
of myself.” 

The duchess had been studying Peggy, 
and what she saw convinced her that her 
nephew’s actions of the night before had 
been not only justified but downright 
inevitable. The sort of thing any red- 
blooded man would have done. 

Playing without their star quarter- 
back. the State boys were giving a mag- 
nificent account of themselves; much 
better, in fact, than anyone in the stands 
had believed possible. Although their 
offense lacked its spark plug, State rose 
time after time to repel Jefferson’s in- 
vasion of their territory, grimly deter- 
mined at least to keep the score down. 
And only once did Jefferson get through. 
On a long pass by the left halfback to 
a fleet-footed end who snared it. 

State’s opponents finally broke into 
the scoring column. They kicked the ex- 
tra point, making" the score 7-0 and 
bringing a long groan to the lips of the 
Upsilon Kappa contingent. 

“What does that mean?” asked the 
duchess anxious.y. 

“It means that State is through, 
ma’am,” said Buck glumly. 

“Is it all over? Did we lose?” 

“No,” put in Peggy, “but we have prac- 
tically no chance of getting those points 
back.” 

“Never mind those,” said the duchess. 
“If we could only get some of our own.” 

“Not a chance — not without Larry, 
anyhow,” added Buck. 

“And I suppose Frozen-Face never 
changes what he is pleased to call his 
mind,” sighed the duchess. 

“Duchess,” began Buck, “Frozen-Face 
is just plain ornery. You saw that your- 
self. The boys and I argued with him for 
an hour. And he ended up with the same 
word he started with, ‘No.’ ” 

The pink-white jaw of the duchess 
tautened into a determined line. She 
gripped Peggy’s arm. “When is this in- 
terval coming that you told me about?” 


ieggy glanced at the time clock 
on the scoreboard. “In one minute.” 

“Good!” approved the duchess. “Just 
say the word when it comes. And then 
fol’.ow me. I’m going to throw a spanner 
in the works!” 

Exactly sixty-three seconds later, Peggy 
wonderingly led the duchess toward the 
dressing rooms. 

“But duchess,” protested Peggy when 
the former’s objective became apparent, 
“we won’t be allowed in.” 

“We’ll see about that,” returned the 
duchess with menace in her tone. 

“And I certainly don’t want to go in,” 
added Peggy quickly. “Larry will be there 
— and I don’t want to see him.” 

“Nonsense! Why not?” 

“Because I detest him.” 

“Because of last night?” 

“Yes — because he showed he doesn’t 
trust me.” 

“Absurd!” decided the duchess. 

Under the stands, at a doorway lead- 
ing to the locker room, a student lolled, 
standing guard. 

Peggy and the duchess elbowed up to 
the door. 

“Hey! No women allowed.” The sen- 
tinel’s arm shot out, barring their way. 


“Against the rules,” he said smiling. 

“So am I!” exploded the duchess, and 
she seized the boy’s arm, flung it upward 
and darted in, Peggy right behind her. 

Startled, the boy stared after them for 
a second, as though not believing it had 
really happened. Then he sprinted down 
the long corridor, chasing them right 
into a large, brilliantly lighted area, 
lined on three sides by lockers and long, 
low benches. At the other end was the 
entrance to the showers. 

The place was alive with football 
players. Some, not yet in the game, were 
lying around on benches and on the 
floor. Others were stripping off uniforms 
for a quick shower between halves. 
McKeen was drawing a football diagram 
on a blackboard 

Suddenly one of the substitutes let out 
a yell. “Women! Duck, everybody!” 

Instantiv the place was in uproar. 
Benches were overturned as players, still 
partly dressed, rushed out of aisles be- 
tween locker rows. And in the midst 
of the racket the pursuing doorkeeper, 
Frozen-Face and the duchess were all 
trying to talk at once. 

The doorkeeper finally made himself 
heard. “Gee, chief, I couldn’t help it! 
These two pushed right in. I told them 
it was against the rules.” 

“Blast your everlasting rules!” cried 
the duchess. “I don’t care tuppence for 
them.” 

“You again!” Frozen-Face’s tone 
dripped icicles. “This is no place for 
women.” 

“It’s the place for me,” insisted the 
duchess. 

“She’s looking for you, coach,” put in 
Peggy. 

“For me?” McKeen frowned. “Madam, 
can’t you see I’m busy? There’s no 
time ” 

“Like the present — if you want to win 
this game you’re deliberately chucking 
away.” 

“I’m delib Madam, what are you 

talking about now?” 

“I’m still talking about the same thing 
— my nephew, Lawrence Warner — the 
best footballer on your team. It’s high 
time you unbenched him.” 

Larry pushed his way through the 
crowd of players who were listening to 
every word with undisguised glee. “Peg- 
gy! Bricky! What the devil ” 

“Quiet, Lawrence, I’ll deal with this 
man.” 

Peggy caught Larry’s eye and turned 
deliberately away. 

The duchess was talking to Frozen- 
Face. “I’ve come three thousand miles to 
see my nephew win this game for his 
college. He’s the first man of action in 
our family since the Wars of the Roses! 
And now, because of some silly rule of 
yours, he’s not to be allowed to make 
put-downs. Look!” She took Peggy’s wrist 
and drew her face to face with McKeen. 
“This is the girl Larry did it for.” 

“Then blame her, not me.” 

“Well, what else could the poor boy 
do? Would you have him lie quietly in 
bed while someone else waltzed off with 
his girl? You ought to be grateful that 
your players have the spunk and spirit 
to fight for what they want. This boy is 
not a culprit, he’s a hero!” 

A good-natured cheer from the crowd 
greeted this revelation. Cries of “You 
tell ’em, Larry!” and “Nice work, Gala- 
had!” were tossed into the combat ring. 

For a moment Frozen-Face was flus- 
tered. Then, with one last effort to main- 
tain his calm, he said, “Madam, I’m 
running this team, and as long as I am, 
my rules will be enforced. Will you go 
now or must I use other means?” 

“I’m not going until I see justice 
done!” 


Now Frozen-Face’s face really froze. 
“Very well, then, madam, I shall have 
to take you out myself.” With that, he 
grasped her firmly by the arm. 

The duchess wrenched free. “Take your 
hands off me! I’ll trouble you to remem- 
ber, sir, that I’m a British subject. If 
you so much as lay a finger on me, 
Washington will hear about it.” 

With the possibility of exciting inter- 
national complications, the assemblage 
once more loosed a goading cheer. 

That cheer was all the encouragement 
the duchess needed. Stepping up on a 
near-by bench, she faced the players. 
“Boys, you’ve got a wonderful team ” 

“Don’t listen to her!” yelled McKeen. 

“ and a wonderful coach.” 

“Don’t listen to ” McKeen stopped 

sheepishly. 

The boys howled at Frozen-Face’s dis- 
comfiture. 


JLhe duchess raised her hand 
for silence. Then in low, earnest tones 
she asked, “You boys really want to win 
this football match, don’t you?” 

“And how!” 

“I’ll say we do.” 

Suddenly she leaped off the bench to 
the blackboard, seized a cloth and wiped 
out Coach McKeen’s diagram and cried, 
“Then you don’t need this! You don’t 
need any more teaching. You know all 
about booting the ball — and heaving it. 
And when you play catch with it, you’re 
simply topping. What’s more, you seem 
to come out of your muddle with some 
terribly clever plays.” 

The boys, despite some difficulty in 
identifying this duchess-eye view of their 
efforts, gathered that she was being 
laudatory and broke into applause. 

“What you really need,” the duchess 
pressed on, encouraged, “is unity. You’re 
a team. You’re more than just nine in- 
dividual men ” 

“Two more, duchess!” yelled a friendly 
voice from the crowd. 

“Don’t quibble,” overrode the duchess. 
“You need teamwork to win, ana 
Lawrence is part of your team. You can’t 
play without him!” 

There was a short silence. 

Then a voice from a shower stall 
called, “What else can we do?” 

The duchess’ eyes gleamed. This was 
the question she had been waiting for; 
this was the time to spring her Big Idea. 

She extended her arm dramatically. 
“Don’t play without him! You’re like 
workers in a common enterprise. ‘United 
you win, divided you lose.’ The way to 
get what you think fair is to strike!” 

Purple, McKeen strode forward. “I’d 
like to see ” 

“Strike,” the duchess repeated. “He’s 
just the coach; you’re the whole team. 
Stick together. Show him you can’t be 
bullied. Are you men or mice? If you 
refuse to play without Lawrence — that — 
that tyrant” — she shot a black look at 
McKeen — “will come to his senses or else 
be the laughingstock of football!” 

“Bricky, you’re crazy!” shouted Larry. 
“I wouldn’t want them to do that. After 
all, Frozen-Face had the best of inten- 
tions and ” 

“And he can use them for paving 
blocks,” quipped the duchess. 

A chuckle ran through the crowd. 

McKeen struggled to restrain himself. 
“Madam, anyone can see you don’t know 
anything about managing this crowd of 
roughnecks. Give them a finger and 
they’ll take the whole hand. If a man 
gets to bed five minutes later than I tell 
him to, I bench him. I always have and 
I always will. That’s discipline.” 

“Discipline?” snorted the duchess. 
“That’s clock watching.” She ignored 
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lum, looked out again over the sea of 
upturned faces. “Gentlemen, I’m sorry 
to have barged in this way but I jolly 
well had to. I’ll go now, but I just want 
to repeat this — if you’re men, you’ll 
strike. If you’re milksops — well, after all, 
it’s your show.” 

“Well,” said Buck, as Peggy and the 
duchess regained their seats, “you’ve 
been gone quite a while. Nearly missed 
the kick-off. Jeff’s warming up already.” 

“There may not be any kickoff,” said 
the duchess, not quite sure what a kick- 
off was. 

“What?” exclaimed Buck. “What do 
you mean, ma’am? There’s got to be a 
kick-off. There always is.” 

“You boys are slaves of habit,” re- 
turned the duchess cryptically. 

Buck caught Peggy’s eye, and leaned 
behind the duchess. Peggy, on the other 
side of her, did likewise. 

She explained, in low tones, what had 
happened. 

Buck’s eyes shone with admiration. “A 
strike! That’s swell!” He clapped the 
duchess on the back. “Nice work, duch- 
ess!” 

Suddenly a loud cheer arose from their 
side. The entire State squad trotted out. 
But, contrary to long-established foot- 
fall custom, the eleven men who were 
going to play did not detach themselves 
from the others to begin running through 
signals on the field. Instead, the whole 
squad trooped over to the bench, where 
it settled down. 

A moment or two later, an official, 
watch in hand, came running over. 

Something, manifestly, was wrong and 
the stands were filled with bewilderment 
and conjecture. Soon, on the Jefferson 
side, a slow hand clapping began. It 
quickly spread around the stadium. 

No one seemed to know why the State 
team remained steadfastly on its bench; 
why the referee appeared so upset; why 
Frozen-Pace rose and began an earnest 
conversation with him. No one, that is, 
except the Upsilon Kappa contingent. 

But when the duchess, Peggy, Buck 
and the others saw McKeen suddenly 
shrug, turn to his squad and bark an 
order, when they saw a square-shoul- 
dered, curly-haired youth leap up from 
the middle of the row of players, doff 


his pull-over and begin to sprint up and 
down behind the bench, they burst out 
with an excited cry which the rest of the 
crowd turned into a cheer as it recog- 
nized the numeral one on his jersey. 

“It’s Warner!” 

“Larry’s going in!” 

The cheer leaders called for a re- 
sounding roar. 

“Duchess,” exulted Buck, “you ought 
to get a letter for this!” 

The duchess smiled happily. “Nothing 
anyone could write would make me feel 
more delighted than I do right now!” 

A few seconds later, Larry was leading 
a revitalized State team onto the field. 

The second half made the spectators 
feel as though the two teams had 
changed sides. Now it was State which 
was clearly showing its superiority; now 
it was Jefferson which strained to keep 
its opponents in check. It was the old 
story of underdog psychology. Fighting 
an uphill battle, the State boys played 
like demons — played not only with more 
spirit, but with more ability. 

With Warner, fresh as a daisy, calling 
plays and executing almost half of them 
himself, State tore giant holes in the 
Jefferson line; completed dazzling passes, 
outfought, outkicked and in thirty dizzy 
minutes totally outscored Jefferson by 
pushing two touchdowns across and 
nearly achieving a third when the whis- 
tle blew. With a frenzied yell, State’s 
cohorts swept over the field toward the 
goalposts and their team. 

Back at the Upsilon Kappa house, the 
word quickly spread that the real hero 
was not Larry so much as the auburn- 
haired woman who had first defied the 
lightning and then made it strike at her 
bidding. 

Over and over again, Peggy and Buck 
were made to tell the story of the duch- 
ess’ exploit. Bottles and glasses appeared. 
Buck raised his glass to the duchess. 

“Everybody drink to the duchess — who 
really won the game for us, with parlia- 
mentary rules!” 

“Rules!” snorted the duchess. “That 
game was won by breaking a rule.” 

“Over McKeen’s knuckles, Bricky,” 
called Larry, coming in the doorway. 

Peggy saw him and stiffened. The 
duchess came to her. 


“Young lady,” she said, “you heard 
what I told Frozen-Face about rules.” 

“Yes,” said Peggy, “I heard.” 

“You’re being just as foolish and tyran- 
nical as he was. Suppose Lawrence did 
do something last night you didn’t like. 
Hasn’t he been punished enough? And 
anyway, did it ever occur to you that 
you're the only one of all the girls on 
th : s campus he cared enough about to 
follow last night? And furthermore, 
which would you rather be doing right 
now — standing here moping or over there 
telling Larry what a ripping game he 
played? Come, come, my girl, don’t be 
an ass.” 

Peggy smiled sheepishly. She hadn’t 
stopped smiling — nor did she make any 
effort to — when Larry caught her eye. 
With a happy grin, he plowed toward 
her. 

“There’s a gentleman to see you, 
duchess,” said a boy entering the room. 

“Ah, yes,” said the duchess and exited. 

Buck, seeing Peggy and Larry standing 
close together in earnest conversation, 
disregarded any desire on their part for 
privacy and crossed to them. “Looks like 
old home week,” he said with expansive 
tactlessness. “Wouldn’t Digby love a pic- 
ture of this. By the way, Larry, nice 
shiner you gave him last night.” 

“Shiner? What shiner?” 

“Oh,” said Peggy sweetly, “Larry didn't 
give him that.” 

“No? Who did?” 

“I did. After I found out he lied to me 
and after Larry went back to bed — where 
he should have been all the time!” 

“You did!” Larry howled. “You hit 

Good Lord, if I’d known you packed a 
wallop like that I’d never have bothered 
to Bricky, what are you doing?” 

The duchess had reentered the room. 
In her left hand she held a wad of 
greenbacks which she was counting. She 
raised her head at Larry’s question. 

“Doing? Just making sure I got what 
was coming to me, old thing. You see, I 
met a nice gentleman on the train this 
morning. His son goes to Jefferson. We 
got talking about the game and he 
thought Jefferson would win. and I 
didn’t, so I took a little flutter — two 
hundred and eighty — two hundred and 
ninety — three hundred!” 


Successfulness by Dorothea Brande ( Continued from page 15) 


me for instruction in writing. She had 
no ideas for stories, she was a poor 
speller, she punctuated with dashes, 
and paragraphs were a closed book to 
her. But whenever I saw her she was 
delightfully dressed; her eye for color 
was perfect, and she combined colors 
daringly and ingeniously. Two sessions 
about what she really liked, what her 
real tastes were, and she leaped at the 
idea of learning to weave. Every day her 
work is becoming better known ; and 
from having a dull, restricted life she 
has bloomed into a busy and interesting 
person. 

A poor salesman may be a genius at 
gardening; an indifferent stenographer 
sometimes never suspects her own gift 
for cookery, for dress design, for ability 
to pick up foreign languages. By think- 
ing candidly about yourself, by being as 
friendly to yourself as you would be to 
another, you can often draw up a pic- 
ture of your tastes, abilities, desires and 
hones which will astonish you. 

Take an inventory of yourself, paying 
special attention to the things you like 
but which you have little of in your daily 
life. Then start putting them into it. 

Often we have to begin slowly — read- 
ing, or finding courses of instruction 


within our means, or working out a 
program for ourselves in solitude; but 
every day something can be done toward 
the new way of living. It can grow from 
an interest into a hobby, from a hobby 
into a side line, from a side line into a 
specialty. Then comes the day when the 
unsatisfactory work can be given up (to 
someone who will find it as satisfying 
and absorbing as we find our own new 
field) and Success is at last really and 
noticeably on its way to us — or we are 
on our way to it. 

Then living begins to be fun. We meet 
people with the same tastes, not just 
the chance acquaintances who come our 
way in an uncongenial profession. Hav- 
ing succeeded once, we begin to show a 
little daring; we try new ideas more 
boldly, and our world of friends and 
activities expands even more. Chances 
we couldn’t even imagine until we got 
inside our real work turn up on every 
hand. Best of all, even a small success 
has a vitalizing effect on character. 

That is the most interesting discovery 
that success brings in its train: those 
who are living successfully make the 
best friends. They are free from malice 
and spitefulness. They are not petty. 
They are full of good talk and humor 


and vigorous argument. They don’t say 
“Yes” to curry favor, or “No” because it 
is an easy way of attracting attention to 
themselves. You always know, emotion- 
ally speaking, where you can find them, 
and they’re worth finding. 

When they aren’t available you know 
that they’re at work — not out after aim- 
less, floating diversion, not hoping for 
any sensation just to prove to themselves 
that they can still feel, not delighted to 
hear of someone’s bad luck or tragic 
unhappiness. They carry their own brac- 
ing atmosphere with them. They don’t 
have just one success; what they have is 
successfulness — a way of living. 

That is why I chose the longer word 
when it came to saying what interested 
me most in the world today: not just 
one thing well done, but the whole atti- 
tude of those who do well what they set 
out to do. It may be a good cake — or 
it may be a masterpiece in the arts; it 
may be making one small happy home 
— or designing the world’s largest steamer. 
If you begin to look for successfulness 
you may find yourself watching a saint 
or a surgeon, a painter or a pilot, a 
mother or a manufacturer. If they’re 
doing their best they’re successful: but 
crass and materialistic they are not! 
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Serve Teacher’s ... the 
Scotch your friends expect. It’s a 
gentleman’s whisky. There’s a 
hearty, genuine tang in the taste. 
Men like its friendly flavour. And 
the full-bodied mellowness 
of Teacher’s is unique . . . 
so its friends will tell you. 



SCOTCH WHS® 1 
i '*OlXjr 1 Qf S C0U* ND 
AGE f0R THE u -' fc 
IgW* , CO 


Made since 1830 by \7m. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow and London. 
Sole Agents for the United States: 

Schieffelin & Co., New York City. Importers since 1794. 


This advertisement does not offer this product for sale in dry States: it is offered for sale only in compliance with all State and Federal Statutes. 
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Woman Interne by Faith Baldwin ( Continued from page 35) 


in her breast. She thought, I didn’t 
know him. He isn’t just a coordinated 
machine, with a knife. He isn’t a tailor’s 
dummy with a gardenia. He’s real. A 
man. 

Bowen, said, “She called me. Doris — I 
don’t know her last name. She said, ‘This 
is Doris. I work for Mrs. Moreland. Joe’s 
at Lister Hospital. He’s been shot. You’ve 
got to help me.’ ” 

They went out of the diet kitchen to- 
gether, and downstairs. There were re- 
porters there, and more policemen. There 
was no sign of Doris or of Joe’s brother. 
Bowen said, frowning, “I hope he got her 
away before all this.” He looked toward 
a stocky redheaded young man arguing 
with a nurse. He asked, “Haven’t I seen 
you somewhere?” 

J im Daggett of the Daily 
Planet. Sure, we were at a party to- 
gether, Doctor Bowen. Who was the girl?” 

“At the party?” 

“Now you’re stalling,” said Jim Dag- 
gett. “I mean the girl who came to see 
Joe Talneti. She called you, didn’t she?” 

“Never mind that. Do the kid a good 
turn; keep her out of this. She has a 
job at the Morelands’. She’ll lose it 
if ” 

“The Morelands? That makes it a bet- 
ter story.” 

Bowen said, while Catharine stood 
there listening, “Look here, Daggett, the 
boy’s dead. He didn’t talk. He never will, 
now. Let the girl alone. She won’t keep 
her job long, in any case. She’ll have to 
have one that will be easier on her. I’m 
going to call Persis Moreland tomorrow 
and see if something can’t be done about 
it. She’s interested in the girl.” 

“Well,” said Jim, grinning at Bowen, 
“same old story. Minor gangster dies 
without talking. Let it go at that.” 

“Good!” said Bowen. 

He looked very tired. Catharine was 
ready to drop. He held out his hand to 
her, smiling. 

He said, “It’s been a trying evening, 
hasn’t it?” 

“Evening!” Catharine exclaimed. 

“That’s so. Morning. Get along to bed.” 
His hand still held hers; it was the first 
time. She felt her pulses quicken; her 
brain, drugged with fatigue, sharpened. 

“I keep thinking,” said Catharine, low, 
“what the girl said. You know — that 
Joe wanted to go to Bali. Funny, isn’t it, 
so many of us want to go to Bali, meta- 
phorically speaking — and wind up on a 
slab in the morgue.” 

He looked at her. He said mechan- 
ically, “You go to bed. That’s an order. 
Good night.” 

He watched her walk away, remem- 
bering every detail of her small grave 
face, her blue eyes, her silver-gilt hair. 
She had been competent with the bullet- 
wound case and just tender enough with 
Doris, after the boy died. He thought 
cf Doris at the Moreland party, huddled 
on the floor, and remembered that dur- 
ing that party his thoughts had turned 
to Catharine Wright, and he had won- 
dered if he could escape to the hospital. 
A brainstorm. Sleeping, she would have 
been, in her narrow quarters. Or if not 
— well, ten to one he wouldn’t have seen 
her. 

But sometimes, as tonight, she had 
been called on his service and he en- 
countered her, clear-eyed, the fair hair 
back from the wide brow. The wards 
at night: rubber-heeled nurses, their 
starched skirts rustling; shaded lights. 
The operating room hot and still, and a 
man’s life in the balance. The ambulance 


coming up the runway; the accident room 
in sudden ordered confusion. 

Yes, on several such nights he had 
encountered her. Women had no busi- 
ness taking up medicine. She should go 
back where she belonged, this small, fair 
child. If she had to serve the sick, why 
didn’t she train as a nurse? 

The reporters had gone, and the police- 
man. Doctor Bowen turned and went out. 

When Catharine reached her quarters 
Becky was awake and demanding a re- 
port. Catharine gave it, and Becky said, 
“Well, catch some shut-eye. You have 
been honored this night. Our Chief, in 
person ! ” 

Becky did not know how Catharine felt 
about Bowen. Catharine kept things to 
herself. Of course most of the women 
who had interned at Lister and prac- 
tically all the nurses were interested in 
Bowen. It was hospital tradition, to 
worship the chief. And Bowen was good- 
looking, dark, broad-shouldered. 

He was Lister’s youngest chief. He was 
just forty. He had a Park Avenue prac- 
tice, and his fees were legendary. When 
he was called to the hospital during the 
evening hours he turned up in dinner 
clothes or tails, with a gardenia in his 
buttonhole. Bowen the fashion plate; 
Bowen the Pride of Park Avenue. But no 
one could say that Bowen wasn’t on the 
job. Nor could one say of him that 
the private pavilion was nearer to his 
heart than the charity wards. He be- 
grudged no hour of his service to the poor. 

Becky was not interested in him ex- 
cept as a surgeon. She wasn’t interested 
in any man especially. One of the as- 
sistant residents was in love with her, 
and she encouraged him to a certain 
point, laughed at him behind his skin- 
ny back, used him. “One of these days,” 
she told Catharine, “he’ll acquire guts 
enough to crawl out from these safe 
walls and set up a practice.” 

There was another man in love with 
Becky. He was the son of someone in 
the textile business; he had three cars 
and more money than is deemed decent 
in these days. He wanted Becky to give 
up this nonsense and marry him. She 
wouldn’t. Sam was all right, on her 
nights off — dinner, theater, orchids. 

Shortly after a minor gang- 
ster died at Lister. Catharine and Becky 
happened to be off together. Catharine 
was tired; she had been working hard. 

“Come out with Sam and’ me tonight,” 
suggested Becky. “Take your mind off 
Jerreck’s carcinoma and McGinnis’ 
thrombosis or whatever is worrying you.” 

“Becky, you know I’m on children’s 
now and also what my one evening gown 
looks like!” 

“We’ll fix that,” decided Becky, and 
new accessories were forthcoming — a 
deep blue flower the color of Catharine's 
eyes, a twist of silver for the belt. 
“There! ’’said Becky, surveying her hand- 
iwork. “Who says I’m not a good diagnos- 
tician?” 

That very first night she went out 
with Becky and Sam and the strange 
young man Sam brought along, Cath- 
arine saw their surgical chief in a box at 
the theater. She pinched Becky’s arm. 
“Look!” she said. 

Becky looked and snorted. “If it isn’t 
the Dowager’s Delight,” she said. “All 
complete with tailcoat, gardenia and 
lovely females. Sam, name the gang there 
in the box.” 

“The big guy’s Richard Moreland. The 
blonde’s his wife. She lives to give par- 
ties. I’ve been to two or three,” said 


Sam, “and are they sumpin! I don’t know 
the skinny gent with monocle. He’s prob- 
ably one of Mrs. Moreland’s little entente. 
Since that illustrator — what’s-his-name 
— married Janet Eaton, the musical- 
comedy gal, she’s given up the arts and 
gone in for ragged royalty. The woman 
with all the rocks and the face like Til- 
lie’s Nightmare is Hetty Jenkins. Richer 
than mud. 

“The rest of the party’s in the or- 
chestra. That tall gal is Moreland’s 
daughter. She’s a good egg. Hear she’s 
taken a job on a newspaper. She may 
need it. They say on the Street that 
Moreland’s all but washed up.” 

Catharine said, against her will, 
“There’s a very pretty girl in the box— 
the redhead.” 

“That,” said Sam, “is Mrs. Jenkins’ 
niece, Gloria Lonsdale. She’s making a 
play for your boss, isn’t she?” 

Catharine felt a little sick. She wished 
she hadn’t come. Bowen didn’t know she 
was alive. He didn’t care. 

Between the second and third acts 
Becky and Sam, Catharine and the blind 
date, went out to the lobby to smoke. 

Bowen was there. The redheaded girl 
was laughing up at him. She was saying. 
“I think I’m coming down with measles,” 
and Bowen was replying gravely, “You’ll 
have to do better than that. I doubt if 
I’d know measles if I saw them.” 

Catharine shook her head as Sam 
passed .her his cigaret case. Becky 
squeezed her arm. The redhead was 
screeching, “Oh, but I need a doctor!” 

Becky’s comment, delivered instantly, 
carried. It was a mot, not bora but maX. 
Becky said: “What she needs is a vet!” 

The redhead didn’t hear, but Bowen 
did. He turned to look for the source of 
that impersonal insult. Becky’s dark face 
was clear of guile and he did not sus- 
pect her. He knew her at once. He smiled, 
waved, and then saw Catharine. 

She watched him coming toward her, 
and her heart was acrobatic. He did 
know her, then! 

He had made his apology to the red- 
head. He’d said, “Excuse me, I see some 
of my youngsters over there.” And 
Gloria cried in amazement to her aunt, 
“Good Lord, he isn’t married, is he?” and 
Hetty had giggled. Then Gloria saw' 
Becky and Catharine, and her face was 
amused and chagrined. 

“Hello,” said Bowen, smiling at them. 

Becky was saying, “Big boss catches 
humble slaves out on razzle-dazzle.” 

Becky stood in awe of no one, not even 
the surgical chief. 

“Liking the show?” Bowen asked. 

Catharine smiled. “Very nude. I’m not 
really a judge. I don’t get around much.” 

“It’s third-rate,” commented Becky, 
“and the juvenile had his face lifted last 
year.” 

Bowen grinned. Sam said something, 
there was general conversation, and then, 
as the buzzer sounded, Bowen found 
himself speaking to Catharine. 

“Have you seen the Lunt-Fontanne 
play?” 

She had not. 

It was unprecedented, it was insane, 
he had not meant to say it, he was 
aghast, following Gloria and her formid- 
able aunt back to their seats. If he made 
good on his implied invitation everyone 
would know. His brothers in the profes- 
sion would conclude that Fred had lost 
his mind. 

Perhaps he had. 

Catharine saw little of the rest of the 
play. It wasn’t possible; but it had hap- 
pened. He didn’t mean it. But if he 
( Continued on page 100) 
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LEARNING TO WRITE ... ALL OVER AGAIN 


Tragedy! 

The slightest cut, the tiniest 
scratch can cause it— when infection 
finds a ready ally in carelessness. 

So, in dressing the most trivial 
wound, make sure that the bandage 
you use is just as clean, just as safe 
as your own doctor would apply. 

Don’t take chances with a band- 
age of unknown make— even though 
the box is marked “sterilized.” It 
may not be worthy of your trust. 


For some “sterilized” bandages 
are apt to be sterilized only in an 
early manufacturing process. Later, 
in cutting and packing, they may 

pass through dirty hands pick up 

dangerous germs. 

To protect yourself and your loved 
ones against possible infection, use 
only the first-aid products of known 
and reputable concerns. Johnson & 
Johnson is one of them. 

All Johnson & Johnson products 


that are marked sterilized — Red 
Cross cotton, gauze, bandage, etc.— 
are not only sterilized in the making. 
They are sterilized again after they 
are put in the package. After that, 
yours are the first hands to touch 
them. 

Buy J & J Red Cross products 
with confidence— from your druggist. 
And if there is any doubt in your 
mind of your ability to care for a 
wound, consult your physician. 


Knowing how important it is 
to keep germs out of open 
wounds , / would insist on a 
dressing being sterilized after 
it is packed. I would also de- 
mand the sendees of a doctor. 





RED CROSS BANDAGE 



RED CROSS 
ABSORBENT COTTON 


Sterilized after packaging. 1-yd. size 
15p*» ■ Soft and absorbent. Used as 
a wet or dry dressing for cuts or 
burns before bandaging. Completely 
wrapped in tissue. 


Sterilized after packaging 
2 in. by 10 yds. 10(£ 
TigbUy rolled for easy application. 
Used to hold dressings in place 
. . . "Neat Edge” prevents ravelling. 


Sterilized after packaging. 2-oz. size 
15^ . . . Long-staple virgin cotton, 
generally used for cleaning wounds 
or applying antiseptics. Protected 
by tissue wrapper. 


Don’t risk infection ... be safe with 
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FOREWORD: Anonymously a divorcee 
surveys her life alone, and gives a frank 
; picture comparing it with marriage. An 
average, everyday woman tells an every- 
day story of what divorce does to an ex- 
wife. What price freedom? Here it is! 

WS THE TRAIN from Reno neared 
am. Grand Central Terminal, I looked 
at my three fellow divorcees and felt 
newly stirring the zest for the unknown. 
We were expectant; we were confident. 
All women adore a new role to play. 

The ultra-sophisticated young thing 
hardly out of her teens was handed a 
wire from her newly ex’d husband. He 
was to be at the train gate. The tall, 
cold (to the world!) brunette expected 
her husband-to-be. The New York in- 
terior decorator and I laughed at both 
of them. We liked the idea of freedom 
bang off at the train gates — freedom to 
go as we pleased when we pleased! 

With a gin cocktail from the brunette’s 
flask we toasted our future. We rang for 
the porter to get us off quickly. 

Right here is as good a place as any 
to tell my story. I bore my husband a 
child, and yet to the day I packed my 
trunks both were strangers to me. 

No woman should make up her mind 
to marry during or immediately after 
a long illness. At such a time any man’s 
protective concern is magnified into a 
tower of strength. 

While I was still weak and vacillating 
after a long illness everything about my 
husband was overvalued in my mind. I 
knew he didn’t thrill me, but I was told 
it would be different after marriage. It 
wasn’t. My attitude toward him, try 
though we both might, was always that 
of a courteous stranger. We were so far 
apart that . sometimes it seemed strange 
that we both spoke the same tongue. 

We never -disputed each .other’s opin- 
ions. We never quarreled. ■ I for one 
would have been grateful if I had cared 


enough about his opinion to do 
either. He knew I didn’t, and re- 
tired within himself. He grew self- 
conscious and began to lose his 
masculine self-confidence. 

As a little boy with a dominating 
mother he had never had the 
chance to express a protective at- 
titude toward anyone. Through my 
illness I had made this appeal to 
him. As his wife, I could not make 
up to him for his sense of failure. 

That was why I gave him our son. 

An unnatural act for a mother, 
you may say, but it cleaned my 
slate. Now he has someone to live 
for, to be important to. 

Strange little fellow, our child! 

He was so like his father that I 
used to wonder if I had not merely 
served as a dehumanized instru- 
ment to bring him into the world. 

His birth was real, all right — 
Caesarean, after eighteen hours of 
labor — yet we were never real to 
each other in a maternal-filial re- 
lationship. When I held him close, 
he would not nestle in my arms, 
as an affectionate child would. He 
was unresponsive to my love, al- 
though he worshiped his father. 

My husband looked to his home, 
his wife and his child to make up 
for his warped boyhood, and for 
the child he wanted brothers and sisters. 
I tried desperately but futilely to make 
amends for having failed him. 

One day I left a note saying that he 
could divorce me for desertion, and that 
I was leaving him free to start life anew. 
I saw him only once after that, in a 
lawyer’s office. Divorce me he would not, 
so I went out to Reno. Not till four years 
after the decree did he remarry. Leaving 
him was the fairest thing I ever did, 
and giving him our son the whitest. 

Now that I have introduced myself, let 
me get off the train at Grand Central. 


as fold fo 

Nancy 

Woods Walburn 

ILLUSTRATION BY EARL CORDREY 


There was no one to meet me. Strange 
that after all my anticipation I should 
feel a sudden misgiving! But I stifled it. 
I stepped into a phone booth. It was a 
Saturday, and for every number I called 
there was a sickening unanswered ring. 

The porter stood waiting for directions ; 
at random I picked out a hotel. The 
hotel bedroom’s four walls soon closed in 
upon me. My bags stood disconsolately 
in the middle of the floor. Out of the 
window the air hung still and lifeless. 
This was my home-coming, my new life ! 

At home my husband would be coming 
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THE TIRE WITH THE 
QUICK-STOP WRINKLE FEATURE 

Stops quicker at 60 in the rain than ordinary tires stop at 
50 in dry weather .* Stops without side swerve or tail spin. 



The General Dual 10 places an 
entirely new kind of security be- 
tween you and the road. Flexible 
ribbons of rubber wrinkle into 
squeegee action when you apply 
the brakes. The car stops straight 
in its tracks, without skid swerve 
or side sway. That is why en- 
gineers say the Dual 10 is the 
greatest safety advancement 
since four wheel brakes. Gener- 
al’s patented low pressure con- 
struction has for years provided 
the greatest protection from 
blowouts. This low pressure 
combined with the new Dual 10 
tread provides the maximum 
protection against the two great- 
est hazards in motoring. These 
are the practical reasons for 
equipping your car with General 
Dual 10s and there is always the 
satisfaction of owning the ac- 
cepted quality leader in tires. 

The GeneralTire&RubberCompany, 
Akron, O. 

In Canada — The General Tire and Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

* Based on standards set by the National Safety 
Council for stopping on dry pavements. 


It’s the Wrinkle that ends skid- swerve and tail 
spins. When you apply the brakes, flexible rib- 
bons of rubber wrinkle into squeegee-like action — 
provide positive traction on any road, wet or dry. 


Copyright, 1936, General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
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down from his shower after golf. This 
was the night of the dance at the club. 
Queer that I who had valued it not at all 
should remember it now! 

As a child I had overheard my lovely, 
long-suffering aunt say that “people walk 
on the other side of the street from a 
divorced woman.” Conventions die hard. 
That was twenty-five years ago, and 
yet, for all the brilliant remarriages 
socially important divorcees make, one 
still encounters absurd restrictions. 

To my surprise, some of my close 
friends sided with my husband. There 
were other friends who passed into that 
vague “call-me-up-sometime” class. 

With a home, a husband and a coun- 
try club, I had had the ability to enter- 
tain people whom others wanted to meet. 
Now I was that social problem every 
hostess dreads — a lone woman with no 
man in sight. Why bother with me? 

On the way home one night I bought 
an alarm clock. The sooner I had some- 
thing to fill my days, the better. I ap- 
plied at an agency catering to private 
schools. Out came the inevitable applica- 
tion blank. Married, single — which was 
I? “Divorced,” I reluctantly granted. 

The man peered over my “Mrs.” in 
brackets. “I’d drop that, if I were you. 
Take your maiden name. Half our pupils 
come from divorced parents, but they 
don’t want their children taught by a 
divorced woman. Sorry!” 

Weary months of clipping want ads, of 
sitting in line at agencies, of dialing 
clumsily in hot, stuffy telephone booths. 
Once I had almost secured a position in 
a small endowed library, when the fact 
of my divorce came out. 

“I got the divorce,” I explained hur- 
riedly. “It was nothing to my discredit.” 

“It isn’t that,” said the man in charge. 
“We are building up a permanent organi- 
zation. The divorced woman as an em- 
ployee is transitory. We find she is 
dissatisfied and restless.” 

It was nearly a year before I landed 
the post I now hold. There is no future 
in it, but at least it gives me something 
to get up for in the morning and keeps 
me busy during the day. Yet here, too, I 
am a misfit. For the inexperienced wom- 
an past thirty, the rhythm of office work 
is tedious and difficult to acquire. 

One day I looked in the mirror and 
was dismayed at the wrinkles at my eyes. 


Worry about the future was doing it. 

Down to an insurance agent I went. 
What could I do for my old age? The 
agent shook his head when he heard my 
story. Divorce usually comes too late in 
life for advantageous annuity rates. 
The self-supporting young girl who faces 
her future early can prepare for it at 
rock-bottom premiums. And ahead of 
her is a far better chance at marriage. 

“Remarriage is the only solution for 
the divorcee,” said a divorced woman. 
“But how many of us get a chance?” 

We are at a disadvantage in competing 
with youth. No man may look at me 
again with a personal interest. This is 
the blackest phase of my life alone. 

The divorcee, if she is young and at- 
tractive and ready to step on the gas, 
may be petted and feted — at a price! 
Men are waiting to be amused. I, too, 
have had my propositions. Yet love as a 
woman values and seeks it increasingly 
has little to do with such affairs. 

If you sidestep these offers altogether, 
soon you feel a fifth wheel again. It isn’t 
easy. Ex-wives who had belittled the 
sexual relationship during marriage have 
told me that the physical readjustment 
is one of the most difficult phases of 
living alone. 

Five years after our train pulled in at 
Grand Central I thought again of my 
three Reno playmates. How had they 
fared? I rounded them up for a reunion. 

The confident and buoyant young ex- 
wife, hardly out of her teens five years 
ago, was so changed in appearance that 
I was shocked. She seemed far older 
than the five years justified. 

Out in Reno she had triumphantly re- 
vealed to us that by divorce she was 
going to rob her protesting young hus- 
band of his take-her-for-granted atti- 
tude. With the superb self-confidence of 
modern youth, she planned to “set him 
wild” and then remarry him. But almost 
before she was settled he went to Europe. 
To her great surprise, he did not suggest 
that she go with him. This was blow 
number one. She was to have many 
others. Eventually a telegram announced 
that he had remarried. 

The brunette’s story was more success- 
ful. At least the man for whom she went 
out to Reno had married her. But the 
affair had burned out quickly, so far as 


she was concerned. Sensing this, he had 
grown demanding and difficult, passing 
into a jealous role which has interest for 
a woman only if she, too, cares. 

About the child of her first marriage 
there were complications. Both parents 
loved the boy and each resented the 
other’s custody. 

“His father is going to apply for full 
custody.” The brunette’s eyes filled with 
angry tears. “Take it from me, a man’s 
ability to hurt you is far greater in 
divorce than in marriage!” 

From the interior decorator I expected 
enthusiasm over work filling one’s life, 
for Josephine C. had succeeded marvel- 
ously. Yet when I spoke of her work, she 
made a little grimace. 

“A career is all right in spots, but you 
can’t run your fingers through its hair. 
I am one of those women who were 
never meant to live alone. For five years 
I have looked for my man and have 
found only disillusionment. Divorce 
makes a wife just another stray woman.” 

Divorce is modern civilization’s most 
treacherous gift to women. It not only 
leaves a woman free to make the same 
mistake all over again, but drives her to 
it by loneliness and financial pressure. 

Possession of a man dies hard in a 
woman. In fact, to some women the 
chance to dominate a man is nine -tenths 
of marriage. It is this frustrated sense 
of possession that eats out the heart of 
many a woman who thought she would 
never want to see her husband again. 

I once heard a noted explorer tell of 
a South Sea chieftain’s wife whose arms 
were permanently strapped behind her 
back in punishment for some infraction 
of the tribal code. To the amazement of 
the white visitor, the wife showed grati- 
tude rather than resentment. 

“For what I did, this is small punish- 
ment from my husband,” she said. “He 
might have killed me. As it is, I still 
have his protection and share in the life 
of the camp. And at night he still comes 
to me.” 

To the American woman such treat- 
ment is inconceivable, and yet is her own 
solution, exile and loneliness, less cruel? 
Under the insidious glamour of a self- 
made declaration of independence, di- 
vorce will give her freedom — and then 
turn and mock her with it! 
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hadn’t meant it, why had he said it? 

He didn’t know why he had said it. 
While the rest of his party went on to a 
supper club, and the redhead pouted and 
her aunt said, “Never mind, Gloria, 
there’ll be other evenings,” Doctor 
Frederick Bowen was sitting in a private 
ambulance beside a stretcher. There was 
a sick child on the stretcher, and Doctor 
Bowen’s finger was on the thin thread 
of her pulse. She was the only daughter 
of a hard-working general practitioner 
who had been a classmate of his. He sat 
there, too, with his head in his hands. 
Once he said, “Fred, I can’t face Elsie.” 

Elsie was his wife, three thousand 
miles away in San Francisco with her 
father, who was dying. “No, you mustn’t 
come, George,” she’d said; “you can’t 
leave your practice, and besides, I 
wouldn’t feel comfortable if I didn’t know 
you were home with Bunny.” 

They called her Bunny, because her 
funny little nose twitched when she 
smiled. She was seven years old. 

“Why didn’t I take up carpentry in- 
stead of medicine?” George asked his old 
classmate. 

“Shut up!” said Bowen. “Anyone could 


have made the mistake. I’ve made it. We 
all have. It isn’t too late. Pull yourself 
together. We’ll call Elsie after it’s over. 
Hold tight, Bunny old girl; we’ll be there 
very soon.” 

Bunny came through all right. Cath- 
arine loved her. Catharine liked chil- 
dren’s service, but it made her sick and 
rebellious and frantic. Valiant babies, 
fighting such inexplicable infant disaster. 
You could stand sick men and women, 
but there was something about kids . . . 

Bunny was making the grade. She 
loved the nurses and the doctors. Espe- 
c 5 ally she loved her surgeon, and after 
him the lady doctor with the fair hair 
and blue eyes. And the night when Bunny 
was so sick the lady doctor came. 

It was two in the morning. The charge 
nurse on children’s called Catharine. 
Catharine asked, standing beside Bunny’s 
crib, her hand on the child’s pulse, her 
eyes on the dreaded pinched blue line 
about the lips, “Have you called Doctor 
Bowen?” 

“He’s operating. An emergency.” 

The resident wasn’t available. No one 
seemed to be at the moment. Catharine’s 
lips tightened, then opened. She issued 


her orders; she saw them carried out. 
“This will hurt a little,” she said, and 
drove the shining needle home. 

After a thousand years — or was it half 
an hour? — Doctor Bowen came down- 
stairs. Catharine made her report. For 
the briefest instant his hand lay on her 
shoulder. Then he went to work. 

Much later, when the special nurse he 
ordered had come on duty, Catharine 
and the chief of surgical stood together 
in the darkened corridor. 

He said, “Well, that’s that.” He looked 
tired to death. 

Catharine said, “I suppose you get used 
to the unexpected — but she was doing so 
well ... I was scared, I tell you.” 

He said, “You were all right.” 

And then Catharine, without warning, 
found herself in tears. “If anything had 
happened to her ” 

“Here,” he said, “brace up! And let 
me give you some advice. Don’t get too 
attached to them. You will, of course, 
sooner or later. If it has to be, let it be 
later. But you’ll lie awake nights sweat- 
ing, long after you’ve left Lister. You’ll 
think, If I had known last year, two 
years ago, five years ago what I know 
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today I could have saved this one or that. 
And you’ll go on like that for the rest 
of your life. Why the hell did you go 
into medicine, anyway?” he asked. 

She was not crying now. She replied, 
“Because I had to.” 

“You’re a fool,” he said harshly. And 
then, as harshly, “You’re sweet.” 

He walked away from her then. She 
stood as he had left her, her fists 
clenched. She was so tired she was sick. 
She was so happy she was afraid. 

Elsie, flying home from the Coast, 
came to sit with her child. And Bunny’s 
lady doctor, now off children’s service, 
stole in to see her whenever she could. 

Once Bowen was there. He thought, 
Hen medics shouldn’t have soft, vulner- 
able mouths and direct, vulnerable eyes. 
She’s letting herself in for God knows 
what. And he said aloud: 

“Well, how about that Fontanne-Lunt 
business? I think we can afford to cele- 
brate, don’t you? When are you off next?” 

The hospital buzzed and the whispers 
grew and Becky said, “You idiot,” and 
Bill Gaines, the senior interne who was 
more than a little in love with Catharine, 
su’ked. But that was the beginning. 

It was not that she could see Bowen 
often outside the hospital. But she dined 
with him several times and there came 
upon her slowly the conviction that his in- 
terest in her lay deeper than the surface. 

Becky said, “You’ve lost your mind. 
Very flattering, and all that. The great 
Bowen, with his w.k. disapproval of hen 
medics, stoops to conquer. Be careful, 
Katie. Because, if you make a fool of 
yourself ” 

“You'll say, ‘I told you so’?” 

“I’ll say I’ll say it! Oh, you are an 
idiot!” Becky cried. “And one of these 
days Bill Gaines will assist the great 
Bowen and hand him a knife — in the 
wrong place. You know, the patient re- 
covered but the surgeon died.” 

“Oh, Gaines!” said Catharine, with 
scorn. 

Young Gaines, rawboned, gangling, 
with his engaging, lopsided countenance, 
his big hands and his passion for sur- 
gery. had worshiped Bowen, had re- 
vered him as the king who could do no 
wrong. Now, nothing added up. He still 
followed Bowen about the hospital 
whenever the opportunity presented it- 
self, learning from him, observing his 
fabulous skill. But he hated him. 

Between hours there would be 
snatched moments for the Lister employ- 
ees. In the old gaslit days there had 
been “Ward Forty,” the corner saloon. 
Now there was a drugstore. Almost al- 
ways someone from Lister would be 
there, ordering a coke. 

Gaines, seeing Catharine come in one 
morning, kicked out the stool next to 
him and said, “Sit down, doc.” 

He always called her “doc,” more in 
tenderness than in derision. 

She said to the clerk, “Orange juice, 
please, Charlie — no fizz water,” and 
smiled «t Gaines. She looked radiant. Her 
skin was clear and brushed with color, 
her eyes the blue of the spring heavens. 

“Looking pretty festive,” commented 
Gaines, and yawned. 

“Night off?” 

“I’ve been on the bus.” 

He was a little important about it. 
Catharine said: “I’m due for it soon.” 

“You? You’ll never stand the gaff,” 
Gaines prophesied. 

“Becky did.” 

“Becky’s tough. But you ” 

She said serenely, “I hear you brought 
in a D.O.A. last week.” 

He went scarlet, and Charlie the coun- 
ter boy chuckled. Six years of serving 


Lister folk had taught him something. 
Dead-on-arrival, the most dreaded re- 
port of the ambulance interne. 

“Well, it could happen to anybody,” 
said Gaines sulkily. 

Catharine drank her orange juice. She 
was off tomorrow night, having dinner 
with Bowen. She thought, I’m so happy. 

“How’s the boss?” asked Gaines. “I 
haven’t seen him this morning.” 

She said briefly, “Nothing scheduled. 
He’ll be in later. Consultation in West- 
chester, I understand.” 

She knew a lot about Bowen, now. 
They saw each other every day. Her 
service was surgical, women’s ward. They 
met and spoke sedately. Yes, Doctor 
Bowen; no, Doctor Bowen. 

Gaines warned her, “You’d better 
watch your step, doc.” 

She said hotly, “That’s none of your 
business ! ” 

He supposed not. He couldn’t ask her 
to marry him; he hadn’t any money. 
He’d be leaving this year to take his 
psycopathic work. Then, the shingle and 
the waiting for patients. Bowen was 
known to be decent about sending people 
to the young doctors. “Where’re you set- 
tling, old boy? Oh, over in Brooklyn. 
Whereabouts?” 

Then there’d be a telephone call to 
some established doctor he’d known, now 
in that section. “Welles, this is Bowen 
. . . Young chap coming into your dis- 
trict. Name of Smith. Smart kid, hard 
worker. Yes . . . Anything you can throw 
his way . . .” 

Gaines thought stubbornly, I wouldn’t 
take help from him if I starved for it! 

“I suppose you think he’ll marry you?” 
he growled as Catharine set down her 
empty glass. 

She walked out of the drugstore, her 
head high. She didn’t answer; she 
couldn’t. Even Becky hadn’t asked that. 

That night Catharine sat with Bowen 
in an obscure restaurant. He knew more 
about her now, about her people, her 
plans. 

He said suddenly, “Katie?” 

He’d never called her that before. She 
flushed a little. 

He said, “You don’t want me to call 
you that?” 

She said evenly, “Lots of people do. 
I’ve never liked it.” 

“Catharine, then. It’s a lovely name. 
Remarkable women have borne it — be- 
fore you.” 

She said lightly, “The De Medici and 
the lady who ruled Russia. I don’t ex- 
pect to cause wars.” 

He said, “Less lovely women have done 
so.” 

She looked at him, startled, waiting. 
And he smiled at her, thinking, You’re 
an idiot, Bowen. This can’t go on. 

There was no reason, of course, why he 
couldn’t or shouldn’t marry her. He 
didn’t need money, he could make it; 
he didn’t need social position. He had 
that, too. He wanted Catharine Wright, 
with her silver-gilt hair and her very 
blue eyes. But of course, he told himself, 
she’d have to give up this career busi- 
ness. He could laugh to himself, think- 
ing of a black-and-gold sign against a 
Park Avenue wall: “Dr. Frederick Bowen 
and Dr. Catharine Wright.” 

Out of the question. A man wanted a 
wife who’d take an intelligent interest in 
his profession, but to come home night 
after night to a woman reeking, men- 
tally at least, of anesthetics! 

Catharine was cool but beneath her 
veneer she had depths of tenderness. 

He said, when the waiter came with 
the check, “I didn’t tell you before — I 
was afraid you’d say, ‘Let’s call it off’ — 
but I’ve a call to make. It isn’t impor- 
tant. Just a neurotic woman who thinks 


she is ill. The odd thing is that she is 
ill. But she isn’t dying of the cardiac 
complaint she believes in. She’s dying of 
something else. It will take her a long 
time.” 

A doctor doesn’t discuss his cases with 
outsiders, but Catharine wasn’t an out- 
sider. Besides, she didn’t know Hetty 
Jenkins. 

Now she suggested, “I’ll go back to the 
hospital.” 

“No, you won’t. We’ll make the call, 
you’ll wait for me like a good girl, and 
then we’ll take a drive. It’s a nice night.” 

She said, “I’ll be doing a lot of riding 
from now on — on the bus.” 

It’s sheer nonsense,” said 
Bowen sharply. “An infant like you!” He 
thought of the Lister ambulances careen- 
ing down the streets. He thought of 
drunken brawls and men lying in gutters 
and women stabbing their lovers. And 
he added violently, “I won’t have it!” 

Catharine said, smiling, “There isn’t 
anything you can do about it. It’s part of 
my service.” 

They stopped at his office to pick up 
his bag. He said, “You’ve never seen my 
office, have you? Come in for a moment.” 

They passed the uniformed doorman 
and went up three steps. Bowen unlocked 
the door. The secretary had gone, and the 
nurses. Bowen had no evening hours 
except by appointment. 

He explained, walking through, switch- 
ing on lights, “I live upstairs. It’s con- 
venient. There’s a short flight down to 
the office hall in back.” 

The waiting room was like a drawing- 
room; fine paintings, comfortable - chairs, 
divans, magazines, a radio, fresh flowers. 
The examination rooms were little 
cubicles, well lighted and ventilated. In 
the secretary’s room the black cover was 
smooth over the typewriter. In Bowen’s 
own office the walls were paneled, the 
leather chairs were massive. 

He asked, smiling, “You don’t mind?” 
took off his coat, scrubbed his hands be- 
hind the decorative screen. Catharine 
walked about looking at the books— hun- 
dreds of books. He inquired, shrugging 
into his coat, “Want to borrow any?” 

There were three she had regarded 
with longing. She indicated them and he 
raised his eyebrows, took them down and 
put them under his arm. 

He commented, “If you haven’t any- 
thing better to do with your spare time!” 

Catharine said despairingly, “There’s 
so much to learn ! ” 

“You’ll never learn it all, Catharine. 
No one does,” he told her gravely. 

On the way to the door he stopped, 
put the books on the table, stooped to a 
vase, broke off a cornflower and held it 
toward her. 

“Will you?” 

Catharine reached up to put the stem 
through his lapel. She said, laughing, “I 
don’t believe I ever saw you without a 
flower before. It’s a sort of trade-mark.” 

She fell silent. His arms were around 
her; he was holding her close, close. He 
was very tall, much taller than she. 
He pulled her up until she stood almost 
on tiptoe and kissed her mouth. 

After a long time he released her. She 
said, shaking but unafraid, “That was 
foolish of us. It means that after tonight 
I can’t — we can’t ” 

“Why?” he asked. 

She answered steadily, “It wouldn’t be 
any use. We — we can’t go back, and we 
can’t go forward. You know that as well 
as I do.” 

“Catharine, do you love me?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she said, “I love you. But that 
doesn’t alter things at all.” 

“Why not?" He laughed, swept her into 
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his arms once more. “When I love you 
so much!” 

She said, struggling a very little, 
“Fred, please, your patient ” 

“Let her wait. Darling, darling /” He 
held her at arms’ length; he said, as if 
astonished, “How does it happen — after 
all these years . . . Did you know I was 
forty-one? How old are you, Catharine? 
No, don’t tell me. Sixteen, seventeen. 
You don’t look it! After all these years, 
to have my defenses overthrown by a 
little girl with blue eyes and the stub- 
bornnest jaw this side of heaven!” 

He tucked her under an arm, picked up 
the books, and she cried, “Your bag! 
You’ve forgotten it.” 

He said. “She doesn’t need it. However, 
blanks are indicated. Come along, Mrs. 
Bowen.” 

It was the oddest proposal. She 
couldn’t believe it had happened. They 
went out to his car which tonight he 
drove himself. He flung the bag and the 
books in back, and she sat close to him 
by the wheel. They drove the short dis- 
tance to the upper East Side, where 
Hetty’s remarkable house overlooked the 
river. 

They did not speak. Bowen whistled as 
he drove. He felt twenty, a boy at college 
with his girl beside him. The moment he 
kissed her, he knew. There was no escap- 
ing her. She’d leave the hospital at once; 
they’d be married: they'd go abroad. 

He spoke, stopping the car before 
Hetty’s. “Catharine, have you ever been 
abroad?” 

“No,” she told him, out of her dream. 

She wanted to go some day — to Vienna 
and sit in the galleries and watch and 
listen. 

He said, “You’ll love it. There’s a place 
on the English coast — it’s sheer magic. 
I’ve a friend who’ll lend us his house, 
acres of garden and a wide beach. Then 
there’s Italy.” He stopped, as if amazed. 
“Lord, here we are! How’d we get here?” 

He stooped to kiss her, brushing his 
lips across her cheek, not daring to 
linger about it. Then he was out of the 
car; he had the bag; he was running 
down the steps to the basement entrance. 

Catharine sat just as he had left her, 
waiting. It had happened, the incredible. 
“Come along, Mrs. Bowen.” She would 
finish her job at Lister; she would take 
her time in the mental hospital; she’d 
fulfill all the requirements, and then 
they'd be married. They would build, she 
thought, the only possible life — that of a 
passionate partnership — a shared pro- 
fession, companionship, children. 

He was gone almost an hour. Catharine 
was not aware of time, but as the hour 
drew to a close, she saw him standing 
in the hallway of the house, the light 
brilliant behind him. 

A tall girl came out with him. Cath- 
arine could see her plainly in the light 
from the street lamps. She had very 
red hair. “Come again,” she was saying. 
“Perhaps she’ll take a turn for the worse 
— I hope.” 

She went back into the house, the door 
closed, and Bowen came toward the car. 

Catharine said hotly, “So she didn’t 
like the cornflower!” She leaned out, took 
a gardenia from his lapel and flung it 
into the street. “There,” said Catharine, 
“cornflowers — or nothing.” 

He loved her because she was jealous 
of Hetty Jenkins’ redheaded niece who 
was nothing to him. He climbed into the 
car and set it in motion. “We’ll drive 
around the park like other lovers.” 

Driving, he told her his plans. 

She would leave Lister at once. She’d 
want to go home, he assumed; so he’d 
follow her as soon as possible; they’d be 
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married, and then they’d sail. He 
couldn’t take much time — two months 
at the most. But there would be other 
years. Or, on second thought, would her 
people come on? 

She had listened, not believing her 
ears. Now she said, her hand on his arm: 
“Fred, you don’t mean — you can’t expect 
me to give up my profession?” 

“Pooh!” he said. “Isn’t one in the 
family enough? My darling, you didn’t 
think for a moment that I’d let you go 
on with it?” 

She thought about Tessa, teaching, and 
about her mother. She thought about the 
boys sharing with her, and she heard her 
father saying, “When the time comes for 
you to practice we’ll manage the first 
year’s rent.” 

They’d manage that, and more. There 
was equipment which she must have, 
even at the start. It was expensive, but 
they would go in debt for her. Now she 
was in debt to them and to herself. She 
said slowly, “I hadn’t dreamed ... I can’t 
give it up . . . You don’t understand 
what it’s meant to me and to my people 
— the sacrifice they’ve made to ” 

He said gently, “Darling, we’ll make it 
up to them.” 

“Oh, Fred,” she cried in despair. “It 
isn’t the money. I owe them more than 
that. You can’t cancel such a debt by 
writing a check, even if I’d let you.” 

He argued, “But your mother and 
father — they’ll be glad for you, Catharine. 
They’d tell you, just as I’m telling you, 
that you’re choosing the normal way — a 
husband, a home, children.” 

She cried, “Can’t I have that and my 
profession, too?” 

“Not with me,” said Bowen. 

That night she lay in the narrow white 
bed across the room from Becky and 
thought it strange, and fortunate, that 
she could not cry. Slow dawn crawled in 
at the window, and at seven Catharine 
must be on duty. She ached as if she 
had been beaten. 

She could repay her debt to her peo- 
ple. She could go on with Lister, she 
could serve her apprenticeship and after 
a while she would be Catharine Wright, 
M.D. And she would lose her lover. 
Bowen wouldn’t marry a professional 
woman. 

Now, without tears, but with agony of 
mind and body and spirit, she considered 
her choice. “You can’t, you can’t decide 
like this,” he’d said over and over. “It 
isn’t fair to me, Catharine.” 

But it would not have been fair to her 
to be exposed day after day to the force 
of his persuasion, his tenderness, his 
ardor. She wasn’t superhuman; she was 
a woman in love. So she’d said, “It’s no 
use. I won’t marry you on your terms, 
and you won’t marry me on mine. This 
is the end.” 

In the morning Becky looked at 
Catharine and slung a compact of dry 
rouge on her bureau. She said, “Liven 
up, Katie. You look like something no 
civilized cat would bring in.” 

Catharine nodded. Unsteadily she 
rubbed the reddened puff across her 
cheekbones. Becky said huskily, “Let go, 
Katie, if it will help. Report sick. You’ll 
be covered.” 

Catharine shook her head. She said, 
“Blondes do wash out. I’m all right. Let’s 
get going.” 

Word ran through Lister that Bowen 
was on the warpath. Nurses quailed and 
supervisors raised their eyebrows; resi- 
dents and assistants unfortunate enough 
to fall foul of the surgical chief that day 
controlled their tempers; internes shook. 

It was inevitable that he should en- 
counter Catharine. Her hands were ice- 
cold but her eyes met his steadily. They 


stood together in semiprivate by the bed 
of a woman upon whom he had operated. 
Later, at the desk, Bowen flipped over 
the chart and read it for the second time. 
He barked at Catharine and the charge 
nurse impartially, “Why wasn’t this 
order discontinued?” 

“But you said ” began Catharine. 

“I said!” He turned on her furiously. 
“Haven’t you a mind of your own? You’re 
supposed to use it occasionally!” 

The charge nurse shuddered but Cath- 
arine held her ground. She looked at him, 
waiting, but his eyes met hers with such 
a fury of pleading in them that she 
turned white. He gave his orders, signed 
them, flung down the chart and turned 
away, walking very fast. Catharine stood 
where she was, and the charge nurse 
murmured, “Good Lord, what’s got into 
him?” 

Catharine said, “I wasn’t here last 
night.” 

No, she wasn’t there last night, and if 
anyone knew that he did. Not that it 
mattered . . . 

The next morning the telegram reached 
Catharine. She read it twice, folded it 
with steady fingers and went dowm. to 
consult the authorities. Her mother was 
very ill. The authorities were sympa- 
thetic. Doctor Wright was due for her 
vacation presently, and things could be 
arranged for her to go home at once. 

Becky demanded, tearing into their 
quarters, “How are you off for money?” 

“I have enough.” 

“You’ll fly?” 

“Yes, I’ll fly,” replied Catharine. She 
looked at Becky with clouded blue eyes. 
She said, “They don’t tell me what’s the 
matter. I mean — oh, Becky, I wish I 
didn’t know so much; and so little.” 

Becky shook her gently. She 
said, thrusting a billfold into her hand, 
“Take this. You may need it. If you don’t, 
okay by me. If you give it back to me 
before you find out whether you need it 
or not. I’ll never speak to you again.” 

Catharine flew home. It was her -first 
flight and it was like walking. Slow, in- 
terminable. Hurry, hurry! said her heart 
to the motors. 

She landed at the airport nearest their 
town. She had wired ahead, and, her 
brother James was waiting for her. He 
took the bag, bent to kiss her cheek. 

“How is she?” 

“Just the same. They haven’t operated 
— waiting for you.” 

Operate! 

Covering the dusty miles between the 
field and the hospital where Elizabeth 
Wright lay, Catharine asked her ques- 
tions. James shook his head. 

“I don’t know much about it, Katie,” 
he told her. “Doc Morrison had her taken 
to the hospital for observation. Meadows 
operates there now. You don’t know him; 
he’s new. They say he’s a good man." 

“Where’s Dad?” 

“At the hospital. Pete’s at sea; we can’t 
reach him. Dan’s coming on from Frisco. 
Tess has been taking care of Mom; she 
put a substitute on at school.” 

The hospital was small, after Lister. 
Catharine sat beside her mother, mark- 
ing how thin she was and how bad her 
color. Her father’s broad shoulders were 
stooped, and Tessa’s eyes were red with 
crying and lack of sleep. Elizabeth Wright 
said, “Well, all this fuss about nothing. 
You’d think I was really sick!” 

Catharine talked to Morrison and 
Meadows. Morrison was explicit and 
forthright. Meadows was inclined to be 
annoyed. Women doctors — he laughed to 
himself. He said soothingly, stressing her 
professional title by courtesy: 

“Doctor Morrison and I are agreed on 
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the diagnosis, Doctor Wright.” He ex- 
plained it to her in words of one syllable. 
He showed her the X-rays. There was a 
question, a very slight question. The 
technician had disagreed with him. He 
was, however, convinced that the tech- 
nician was wrong. “You know X-rays, 
Doctor Wright.” 

She said, pushing them aside, “I’m sure 
you will understand, Doctor Meadows. 
This isn’t an emergency in the sense that 
surgical interference is necessary within 
the hour. Doctor Bowen can get here to- 
morrow.” 

“Bowen? Frederick Bowen?” 

But she had gone. She was in the tele- 
phone booth giving a number to the op- 
erator. If he wasn’t at the hospital, or at 
the office — there would be some place . . . 

She spoke to his secretary. She said 
sharply, trying to make her urgency felt: 
“If you could get in touch with him and 
have him call me.” She gave the number, 
the name of the town and state. “It is 
vitally important, Miss Henly.” 

She knew he would come if 
she asked him to come. Otherwise, noth- 
ing made sense. She thought, hanging up 
the receiver, If he comes, if he saves her, 
I’ll do anything — anything! 

A cold little voice within her spoke; it 
said, You don’t mean that. You can’t 
bargain. You can’t use your mother’s 
life as an excuse for surrender. 

Catharine went back to her mother’s 
room. She sat with her while Morrison 
started again on his country rounds 
and Meadows went about his business, 
popeyed with amazement. To have Bowen 
come here, to this obscure town and hos- 
pital, and perhaps be able to assist him. 
If Bowen noticed him; if Bowen . . . 

Catharine took the telephone call in 
the empty room next to her mother’s. 
Bowen’s voice came to her clearly; it 
poured strength into her veins. 

“What’s wrong?” 

She told him as briefly as she could. 
She said, “If you’d come. Fred, I don’t 
trust anyone but you.” 

He said, “I’ll get a night plane. I’ll 
make connections. Where’s the nearest 
field?” Before he rang off he asked 
urgently, “Are you all right, Catharine?” 

“Yes,” she said, “now that I know 
you’re coming.” 

She went back to her mother, to hold 
her hand and say, “Doctor Bowen is fly- 
ing out. He’ll be here early tomorrow. 
Everything is going to be fine.” 

Elizabeth Wright said, startled, “Katie, 

you know we can’t afford ” She 

paused, terrified. Sending all the way to 
New York for a surgeon! And both the 
local doctors had assured her it would 
be very simple; just a matter of a week 
or two and she’d be as good as new. 

Catharine said, “It’s all right, Mother. 

He — he’s a friend. I mean ” She broke 

off, confused. She couldn’t explain that 
she hadn’t considered Doctor Bowen’s 
fee. What could she do? She wondered 
frantically, now that everything was ar- 
ranged. She couldn’t accept this from 
him. Yet if she asked, “Fred, isn’t there 
some arrangement we could make?” she 
knew what he would answer. She couldn’t 
pay him — except with herself. But he 
might not demand it of her. He was a big 
man. Yet not big enough to understand 
that if she gave up her work for him 
she would go to him incomplete, half a 
person. 

Her father said slowly, “Don’t you fret, 
Mom. We can’t let Katie’s friend come 
all the way out here just out of friend- 
ship. We’ll manage somehow. And if 
Katie says he’s the best man there is — 
well, the best’s none too good for you.” 

James’ wife had come into a little 


legacy. James told her as they left that 
evening, “Eva’ll be glad to let us use it, 
Katie. Don’t you worry about bills.” 

Dan would arrive tomorrow. He’d have 
something to say about expenses. 

They left her. She spent the night in 
the hospital, next door to her mother. 
She had arranged for special nurses; she 
knew both the girls, she’d gone to school 
with them, strapping, husky girls, clear- 
eyed, capable. She could depend on them. 

Twice, at stops, Bowen wired her at 
the hospital. She and James met him at 
the field the next morning. She saw him 
get out of the plane, tall, dominant, con- 
trolled. She wanted to run to him, throw 
herself in his arms. Instead, she watched 
him shake hands with James, and put 
her own cold hand into his warm grasp 
a moment for comfort. 

They sat in back while James drove. 
Bowen took her hand and held it. He 
said, “Tell me.” 

She told him all she knew. It looked 
simple enough; any good man could go 
in, remedy the situation — but there was 
the matter of the queer little shadow 
on the X-ray about which Meadows and 
the technician were not in agreement. 

At the hospital Meadows and old Doc 
Morrison awaited Bowen’s arrival. They 
were closeted together; the X-ray plates 
went from hand to hand; the technician 
was summoned from the laboratory. 

The eastbound plane brought Dan a 
little later. Bowen met them all — Tessa, 
the boys, Catharine’s father. “I can’t tell 
you how much we appreciate this, doc- 
tor,” said the older man quietly. 

Grand people, splendid stock — Cath- 
arine, Tessa, the two young men, Eliza- 
beth Wright, smiling at him placidly, 
refusing to admit her pain. In some 
ways Catharine was very like her mother, 
small and sturdy, competent to bear 
strong sons and daughters like herself. 
She’d sent for him and he’d come, yet 
he hadn’t dared hope what it might 
mean to him and to her. Not that I want 
her to marry me out of gratitude, he’d 
told himself. But it wouldn’t be gratitude. 
She loves me; she’s admitted it. 

The O. R. supervisor seethed under her 
calm. Frederick Bowen, here in her 
operating room! 

Meadows assisted. And Catharine said, 
“I’ll be there — of course.” 

“Catharine, you can’t,” he told her. 
“You don’t realize . . . My dear, it’s so 
different— your own flesh and blood. 
You mustn’t put yourself through it.” 

“I must,” she said stubbornly. 

Silence and heat, and a white light 
beating down. Intent dark eyes above 
the mask. The little sounds made by the 
instrument. 

It was not so simple, after all. The 
technician had been right. Meadows was 
white under his mask, looking at Bowen. 
Above her mask Catharine’s eyes were 
torn open in an extremity of terror. 
There was just the chance. If he took it, 
Elizabeth Wright might live for many 
years or die very soon. If he did not take 
it, she would die in a year, perhaps; per- 
haps six months. 

There was this one chance. He took it, 
not hesitating. Catharine thought she 
screamed, No — no! Perhaps she whis- 
pered it. She sighed and fell, huddled, a 
white heap. Bowen did not look up; he 
merely jerked his head, and one of the 
nurses, who was not scrubbed, dragged 
her out into the anteroom. The anesthet- 
ist was frozen concentration, her finger 
on Elizabeth Wright’s pulse. 

I wouldn’t have dared, thought Mea- 
dows. It was magnificent. When do you 
get to the place where you dare? 

It was over. They wheeled Elizabeth 
into the quiet room next door. Bowen 
built his defenses against failure. He’d 


have the boys typed at once in case a 
transfusion was necessary. 

They had taken Catharine downstairs. 
She was sitting on the bed next door to 
the room her mother had occupied, her 
head in her hands, when Bowen came 
in, and she said, “I’m so ashamed of my- 
self, Fred!” 

“It was natural,” he told her. He sat 
down beside her, took her hands in his 
own. “Catharine, you saw; you under- 
stood. There was a chance. I took it.” 

She said, “Yes,” and leaned her head 
against his shoulder, too tired to think. 

Presently he kissed her gently and 
went back to his patient. 

On the following day he stood in 
Catharine’s hospital room and looked at 
her, a very tired man. Elizabeth Wright 
had died before morning. He had taken 
the chance, and he had failed. It was not 
his fault. He told himself that. 

“Catharine ! ” 

She said, too beaten for tears, “There 
isn’t anything to say.” 

“You must listen to me. You’ve got to 
be fair. Do you think I wouldn’t have 

given my right hand ” His right hand. 

so essential, so vital to him. “Can’t you 
understand? You must; you’re not a lay- 
man. If I hadn’t taken the chance she 
would have died in six months, in a year. 
If things had gone the other way, she 
would have lived to be an old woman.” 

She said wearily, “I did understand. 
But it was you — you who took the 
chance. I thought, No, he mustn’t. Then 
I fainted. Afterwards I believed, He can’t 
fail; he never fails. Frederick, you might 
have let us have that six months.” 

She was bitterly unjust, he thought. 
He’d been able to make Elizabeth’s hus- 
band see; and Tessa and the boys. But 
not Catharine. Catharine who, of them 
all, should have seen. 

James drove him back to the airport. 
Standing there with him, Bowen said, 
too tired to care how much this big red- 
headed man knew or guessed, “I couldn’t 
make her understand.” 

“She will,” said James. “We do.” He 
added with difficulty, “I’d rather have it 
this way. To have her linger on in pain, 
believing she’d get well — we couldn’t 
have stood that, any of us.” 

Bowen said, “We’re only human, all 
of us fallible. If things had gone right, 
she’d have been with you who can say 
how many years from now? But things 
didn’t go right. I did what I could and 
what I believed I had to do.” 

James said, “Katie’ll know that, 
some day. It’s just that she’s so cut up, 
Doctor Bowen.” 

His eyes, as blue as his sister’s, were 
red-rimmed, but he smiled and took 
Bowen’s hand in his hard grip. And Bow- 
en said abruptly: 

“I suppose it’s clear to all of you that 
I’m in love with her? I want her to 
marry me and give up her profession. 
She won’t. But I had hoped ” 

He stopped. That hope was gone. 

They were all against her, at home. 
Bowen had made them see reason, his 
reason. She thought, Meadows wouldn’t 
have done it; he’s too new, too young, 
too — afraid. Meadows would have let well 
enough alone and given her back to us 
for a few months. I couldn’t have done 
it; I couldn’t take the chance, no matter 
who it was. She thought, Perhaps I’m not 
fit to be a surgeon. 

After the funeral she went back to 
Lister. They wanted to keep her at home 
but she couldn’t stand their lack of 
condemnation. They were convinced 
of Bowen’s integrity; they were even 
grateful. 

Even old Doc Morrison, to whose office 
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she went, was not on her side. He said, 
“Katie, the man did everything possible. 
He took the long chance because if he’d 
succeeded — and he did succeed, speaking 
from the purely surgical standpoint — 
Elizabeth would have had her long use- 
ful years. The other way — you know 
yourself what that would have been. Up 
one day, down the next, increasing pain, 
and always she would have hoped. You 
couldn’t stand watching that, could you?’' 

“Oh, I don’t know, I don’t know!” cried 
Catharine. 

Back to Lister. Never mind the vaca- 
tion; let me work till I drop. If there 
was an opportunity to transfer to an- 
other hospital where she wouldn’t have 
to see him, but there’d be no opportunity. 

She tried to tell Becky about it. Sure- 
ly Becky would comprehend. But Becky 
didn’t. She asked slowly, “Didn’t it ever 
occur to you how brave it was, Katie? 
If it had been anyone else, it wouldn’t 
have been bravery — not moral bravery. 
But it was someone you loved. Don’t you 
suppose that went through his mind?” 

.And Bowen spared her the 
sight of him. He had gone away. To 
Europe, she understood. 

She read in the society columns of the 
paper that Hetty Jenkins — Mrs. Good- 
win Jenkins — and her niece Miss Gloria 
Lonsdale had also gone abroad. That was 
nice, very nice. Perhaps they’d meet 
Doctor Frederick Bowen in some pleas- 
ant place where gardenias grew on 
bushes, as common as — as cornflowers. 

Catharine was grateful for her am- 
bulance service — the white bus roaring 
through the city. Stairs to climb and 
stretchers to follow; squalid rooms and 
crying children; heat prostrations, stab- 
bings. Sullen people, angry because she 
was a woman, distrustful. 

She had a long stretch of service. 
Things were disorganized at Lister that 
summer. One interne in bed with a bad 
appendix; another up at Saranac. Cath- 
arine had a spell of day service on the 
ambulance and in the accident room, 
followed by a session of night service. 

Becky stormed. “It’s absurd! You’ll kill 
yourself.” 

“No,” said Catharine, “I’m all right. 
I — I like it, Becky.” 

She did, in a way. It was another 
world. Daytimes, things were so clear — 
the dirty streets, the papers swirling in 
gutters, the litter and confusion, the 
summer heat, the smells, sounds, sights. 
But at night you were almost a dis- 
embodied spirit; you raced through the 
dark; you traversed streets almost empty; 
you stopped before the address given you 
and looked up at dingy buildings, and 
over them all were stars. Toward dawn, 
if a call came, the streets were eerie 
under the gray skies and silence was 
strange and profound, broken by the 
rumble of trucks and milk wagons, by a 
woman’s scream or a police whistle 
sharply blown. 

Catharine grew nervous, irritable, and 
Becky, watching, noticed. 

“Snap out of it. You’d better take that 
vacation, after all. Things are getting 
on your nerves,” advised Becky. 

Catharine shook her head. The silver- 
gilt hair had lost a little of its vitality 
and luster; her eyes were heavily shad- 
owed, and she was thinner. She said, 
smiling, “Haven’t a nerve in my body — 
as long as I keep going.” 

“One of these days you’ll smash,” 
prophesied Becky. 

“No,” denied Catharine, “I won’t. I 
can’t afford to.” 

Summer wore on. There was drought 
in the West and Midwest, and Tessa 
wrote in discouragement: 
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What are we coming to? The coun- 
try barely recovers from floods and 
dust storms when in one section the 
floods rise again and in another 
the drought ruins the crops and 
kills the live stock. 

Catharine thought, If I could make 
it up to them. If I could help! 

She had not served her full appren- 
ticeship. After that, the wearisome wait- 
ing before a paying practice could be 
established. Perhaps her opponents were 
right: perhaps there was no place for 
the woman she intended to become. 
There were times when, thinking of her 
people, thinking of her obligations, she 
told herself, You were a fool, my girl. 
If she had given it all up; if she had 
told Frederick Bowen, This is not the 
end, it is the beginning? 

Rumor ran through the gossip columns 
that Doctor Bowen and Mrs. Hetty Jen- 
kins’ redheaded niece were constantly 
together. So much for that. 

Catharine was no longer clanging 
through the streets, an integral part of 
one of the Lister buses. She was back 
in the wards. She would be finished with 
Lister before the New Year came and 
had been accepted at an upstate mental 
hospital, where for a time she would 
learn something about the darkened 
world of the mad. After that, the road 
stretched clear before her, leading home. 

Autumn was a cool breath along the 
streets: the city maples reddened, and 
the shops were bright with color. Becky 
tossed a paper at her roommate one 
night. “Seems queer, doesn’t it?” she 
said. “Following the episode of the minor 
racketeer and the ladies’ maid.” 

The firm headed by Richard Moreland 
had crashed. There was ignominy back 
of the disaster but no blame attached 
to Moreland himself. All his personal 
wealth had gone with the firm’s holdings, 
and it was apparent that Mrs. Moreland’s 
penthouse parties would soon be wholly 
of the past. One of the papers made 
something of the fact that the More- 
lands’ only child, a daughter, was work- 
ing as a reporter. 

Catharine wasn’t interested. Becky 
said, “Well, Joe’s girl friend would have 
lost her job anyway, Joe or no Joe. 
That’s that. Katie, you look done in. 
Have you been to see Redding?” 

Redding was chief of medical. Cath- 
arine shook her head. She knew that 
rest would re-establish her physical bal- 
ance but no amount of rest or tonics 
could restore her emotional health. 

Somehow wires were pulled and a word 
went forth. Becky may have known,, as 
the Nauheim name carried weight, but 
however it came about, Catharine found 
herself with a two weeks’ vacation on 
her hands in September. 

She said helplessly, “But I can’t afford 
to go home,” and Becky glared at her. 

“Who says you’re going home?” she 
demanded. “My brother has a camp in 
the Canadian woods. He’s in California, 
and you’re going there — pronto.” 

Catharine agreed docilely. She was, 
after all, terribly tired. 

The camp was pleasantly luxurious. 
Perhaps it was a coincidence that Becky 
had persuaded one of the Lister grad- 
uate nurses to take her vacation at the 
same time and place. She was sane and 
humorous, and an affable companion. If 
her vacation wasn’t a vacation, but a 
paying job, only she and Becky knew it. 

Becky said, “Look here, Pearson’s been 
on that Foster case for six months, and 
she’s worn out. She hasn’t any place to 
go. Do you care if she goes to camp with 
you?” 

So Pearson went. She read and knitted 
and was there when Catharine felt the 
need of companionship. 


Pearson had a little car, so they drove 
up. The camp cook was fat, her food 
was hearty and her caretaker husband 
thin and melancholy. There was a blue 
lake, like a sapphire fallen from a ring, 
and row on row of pines, the needles 
slippery and fragrant underfoot. 

Becky wrote. She did not mention 
Bowen but Catharine knew he was due 
back. Bill Gaines wrote maliciously: 

Surgeons are like movie stars; they 
shouldn’t keep out of the picture too 
long. Bowen’s assistant, Howard, is 
quite a fellow. I was around at his 
last operation, and a neater piece of 
work I never saw. Bowen had better 
come home, or he’ll find that Annie 
doesn’t live here any more. 

Tossing the letter aside, not troubling 
to read the final, more personal part, 
Catharine thought, As if there was any- 
one like him! Yet how could she think 
that? He had failed where success would 
have meant her whole world. 

Shortly after Catharine and Pearson 
reached camp two boys came to camp 
farther up the lake. They were attrac- 
tive youngsters, spending the remainder 
of their summer vacation camping be- 
fore returning to college. They pitched 
a tent and went fishing and turned up 
at the bigger camp to borrow a couple 
of eggs. The nearest village was miles 
away and consisted of six houses and a 
general store and post office combined. 

Catharine and Pearson liked the boys 
enormously. Stocky youngsters, brothers, 
from Cleveland, with rough fair hair and 
dark eyes, alike enough to be twins. But 
George was eighteen months older than 
Bert. 

Two days before the boys were to 
break camp and four days before Cath- 
arine and Pearson were to drive out of 
the woods, there was a bad storm. Cath- 
arine, lying in her comfortable bed lis- 
tening to the thunder crash, wondered 
uneasily about the Peters boys. 

At first she thought the frantic knock- 
ing at the door was also thunder. Then 
she heard the desperate voice: 

“Doctor Wright! Doctor Wright!” 

She switched on the light, found slip- 
pers and robe, and ran to the door. 
The wind beat in, and the rain. George 
was leaning there, exhausted. There was 
blood on his sleeve and hands. 

He said, gasping, “It’s Bert — I think 
he’s dying.” 

Catharine said, “Come in. I’ll 
be with you at once.” She woke Pearson, 
and Dick, the caretaker. She pulled on 
knickerbockers, heavy socks and a flan- 
nel shirt. She hadn’t much with her, 
she thought anxiously, just the usual 
remedies. But Pearson had her kit — 
hypodermics, scissors, clamps. 

They beat their way through the 
storm to the other camp. On the way, 
stumbling over tree stumps, George 
managed to cry out what had happened. 
They hadn’t gone to bed. Bert had been 
out looking at the storm. A tree had 
fallen. George had tried to lift it off — 
and partly succeeded, but not quite. 

That was a nightmare — the thunder 
growling, the lightning livid, a brief and 
hideous illumination, and the wind tear- 
ing at the tree, at the people who worked 
frantically with their bare hands to free 
the boy pinned under it. 

They took the tentpoles and coats and 
bedding, and improvised a stretcher. 
They brought Bert back to the Nauheim 
camp, where they had hot water and 
lights and a kitchen table. They cut the 
boot and trouser leg away and saw what 
they saw. Pearson turned pale. 

They had so little with which to work. 
Pearson had a hypodermic syringe. 
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Day by day typists recruited at random operated eleven masked ma- 
chines... Day by day the voting was heaviest for one of them... No. 11. 


W hat a strange setting for a battery 
of typewriters ! A long fabric-cov- 
ered board from the face of which eleven 
typewriter keyboards protruded. Eleven 
typewriters masked so that even their 
own makers would never know them. 
Yet they told a group of engineers and 
witnesses some startling new truths about 
"TOUCH.” 

* * * 

Every day new groups of typists re- 
cruited from the city’s employment offices 
operated these machines. Each operator 
was asked to cast her vote favorably 
or otherwise after she had used each 
typewriter for a definite period of time. 
Each was asked to record her reactions 
to every machine in one of three ways 
. . . "Fine”— “Acceptable”— or "Do not 


like.” And day by day the vote placed 
Machine No. 1 1 in the lead by an over- 
whelming majority. 

Machine No. 11, with a final score of 
921/2 points, led every other typewriter 
in the "Blind” Touch Test by a wide 
margin. 

Machine No. 11 received more votes 
of "Fine” by almost 50% than any 
other standard typewriter in the Test. 

Machine No. 11 was a stock model 
Underwood Standard Typewriter, 
brought by Touch Tuning* to the peak 
of touch perfection, as are all Under- 
woods before they leave the largest type- 
writer plant in the world. 

* * * 

For perfection of touch ... for speed, accuracy, 
durability, simplicity . . . select the Underwood. 


THE 


NEW 


Underwood 


F J Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Speeds the World’s Business 
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* Touch Tuning means the individual adjustment of 
each key on the Underwood to the requirements of 
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morphine, atropin and digitalis. She had 
bandage, scissors and a Kelly clamp. 
Catharine had nothing but the remedies 
with which one usually travels. 

Impossible to get Bert to the nearest 
city hospital that night. Paddling to the 
nearest landing was out of the question 
in the storm. Moreover, he had lost a 
great deal of blood. 

Pearson said, “You’ll have to ampu- 
tate.” 

There were ordinary knives boiling in 
a kettle on the oil stove. In the tool 
chest there was a small saw. 

Catharine said, low, looking at the un- 
conscious boy, “If I take a chance and 
get away with it, he’ll have two legs.” 

George was in the doorway, swaying. 

Catharine said clearly, “George, you 
understand my position? Something has 
to be done for Bert — at once. We can’t 
get a proper surgeon tonight; we can’t 
wait till tomorrow. I’m going to try to 
save that leg. If I succeed — well and 
good. If I fail — if we get an infection out 
of it, we may be able to get him to a 
hospital for an amputation in time. But 
as God is my witness, I don’t know.” 

George said dully, “You — you 
do as you think best.” 

Dick’s fat wife caught him as he 
fell, dragged him into the other room. 
“Okay,” said Catharine briefly to Pear- 
son, “we’ll go to work.” 

It was a far cry from the Lister op- 
erating room, where one had everything 
with which to accomplish mercy. There 
had to be agonizing pain, stabbing 
through unconsciousness. And when it 
was over Pearson, her face the color of 
chalk, drove home the shining needle. 

Catharine wiped the sweat from her 
forehead. She had scrubbed her arms 
and hands until they were raw, with hot 
water and laundry soap. There was 
nothing else — no rubber gloves; no mask; 
no white operating-room gown. 

Dick had gone, driving Pearson’s little 
car to the village. There he followed 
instructions Catharine had given him — 
a phone call to the nearest airport and 
hospital — and then, leaving the car in 
the village, he drove back in the morn- 
ing in the biggest car he could com- 
mandeer, that of the storekeeper. 

They took Bert out in that car. Cath- 
arine and Pearson held him in the back 
seat, a ghost who tried to grin. George 
drove like a madman. 

The plane met them, flying from the 
city to land in the emergency field some 
thirty miles out of the village. Another 
hundred miles, and they were at the big 
airport, where an ambulance waited. 

In the strange hospital, surrounded by 
strange doctors, Catharine made her few 
bare statements, then walked up and 
down outside of a telephone booth while 
George talked to Cleveland, Ohio. 

He said, coming out of the booth, “Dad 
and Mom are flying on. They want me 
to try to thank you, Doctor Wright.” 

She said dully, “You’d better wait until 
you know.” 

The Canadian surgeons were deft and 
competent. Coming out of the operating 
room, they said, “He’s going to be all 
right, barring something unforeseen.” 

They didn’t say any more. Pearson, 
catching Catharine in her arms, cried, 
“Well, she has a right to faint, hasn’t 
she — after all she’s been through?” 

That was the worst of women, they 
had a right to faint. 

Catharine and Pearson drove back to 
New York. Catharine was overdue at 
Lister but Pearson said, “Nonsense! I 
won’t have you taking a train alone. 
Besides, I phoned Doctor Nauheim.” All 
very irregular but Becky would pull her 
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wires and see that the welcome was 
securely fixed to the Lister mat. Later, 
George and Bert and their parents would 
stop off to see Catharine on their way 
home, and thank her and thank her. 

“But I didn’t do anything,” she told 
Becky. “I mean, what I did was take 
a chance. If I amputated, he’d get well, 
perhaps; or he wouldn’t. If he got well, 
there he was, legless, a youngster, all 
his life before him. He’d rather be dead, 
perhaps — and I’d wonder all the rest of 
my life, If I hadn’t; if I hadn’t? ... So 
I didn’t. I thought, If I get away with 
this, if we get him into a hospital ...” 
She added, “Becky, there was heavy silk 
thread — just plain silk — and ordinary 
needles, and boiling water. I — if I’d 
stopped to think ” 

“You didn’t,” said Becky, “thank God.” 
She looked at Catharine thoughtfully, 
then said, “By the way, Bowen’s back.” 

Catharine didn’t see him, except for 
occasional glimpses in the hall. Her 
service was obstetrical. It was a long 
time to her next night off. 

He wouldn’t, of course, be at home. 
She spoke to the man at the apartment- 
house switchboard. She said, “Would you 
ask Doctor Bowen if he would see — 
Doctor Wright?” 

The man at the switchboard was 
amused. Bowen had all sorts come to 
see him but this doctor gag was a new 
one. He spoke into the transmitter, then 
nodded. He said, “If you’ll go right up — 
it’s the Second floor.” 

Bowen opened the door for her. He 
was in dinner clothes. There was a gar- 
denia in his buttonhole. 

Catharine said, breathless, “I won’t 
keep you a minute.” 

“Come in,” he said. He looked at her, 
almost peering, as if he could not be- 
lieve his eyes. 

His apartment was lovely. Catharine 
did not see it. She stood in the middle 
of the living-room floor with her hands 
clasped in front of her and said quickly: 

“I’ve come to ask you — please, will you 
forgive me? I do understand; I under- 
stood then, but I was so — oh,” she cried, 
“will you forgive me?” 

If he had spoken; if he had put out 
his arms. But he did not put them out, 
and for a moment he did not speak. 
Then he said, “Forgive you — for what? 
Oh.” It was as if he had just remem- 
bered who she was. “But that’s over,” 
he said gently. “There’s nothing to for- 
give. Your reaction was perfectly normal.” 

There was nothing more to say. He 
waited patiently as if he was too courte- 
ous to bid her go. 

She said, bewildered, “I — I see. Thank 
you. I won’t keep you any longer.” 

She turned blindly and went to the 
door. He did not follow her; he made no 
gesture of farewell. He merely stood and 
looked at her straight little back as if 
he had never seen it before and would 
never see it again. 

Catharine took a taxi back to the hos- 
pital. This was a luxury she never per- 
mitted herself, but one cannot weep in 
the subway. It was over. He had forgot- 
ten, or he had never cared. It was plain 
that he did not care now. 

She thought. It’s just as well; I’ve been 
such a fool. Ready to throw a career 
overboard because she loved him so 
much, because she understood his view- 
point, because she wanted to make up to 
him for all she had caused him to suffer. 

Suffer! The great Bowen? That, she 
thought, is a laugh! 

A week later the word spread through 
the hospital. Bowen was leaving Lister; 
Bowen was retiring. At his age; with his 
reputation. He must be crazy. Or, de- 
cided Bill Gaines, he’s marrying money. 


Catharine thought frantically, It can’t 
be. There’s no adequate reason. 

Winter came, and Watkins was sur- 
gical chief and Catharine’s time at Lister 
was up. She said good-by to the echo- 
ing corridors, the long wards, the misery 
and triumph. It was a wrench. Leaving 
Becky, too. Becky said, “Never mind; I’ll 
be seein’ you,” and wiped the tears from 
her dark eyes. Bill Gaines, no longer at 
Lister, wrote, “Isn’t there a chance for 
me now, Katie?” 

“Now” meant Bowen. 

In the winter of nineteen thirty-six, 
Catharine Wright returned to the little 
town in which Tessa had taken a tiny 
apartment. Offices downstairs, kitchen, 
dining room, a living room which served 
as waiting room, and upstairs two bed- 
rooms and a bath. After several weeks 
Catharine wrote to Becky: 

You don’t know nothin’, digging 
yourself in in your lab. I’ve had two 
cases of measles, one broken arm — 

I happened to be the nearest doc- 
tor — and a case of hives. I’m getting 
on. Took in two dollars, and there’s 
twenty on the books. 

Tessa said, “Never mind, Katie; the 
practice will come.” And once she said 
hesitantly, “Katie, I used to think from 
your letters that Doctor Bowen — -” 

“I used to think so too,” said Cath- 
arine steadily. 

Early that summer, over a week end. 
Catharine closed her office and went with 
Tessa and her father to visit an aunt. 
James drove them, and his pretty wife. 

Aunt Emily lived in the town which 
had a small airport. Catharine remem- 
bered that airport only too well. She 
was sitting at dinner with Aunt Emily 
and the family when a popeyed small 
boy rushed in. 

“Gee,” he said. “Gee, Mis’ Wright, 
there’s been an awful accident over to 
the airport. They’re calling out all the 
doctors and ambulances.” 


1 here was no hospital in Aunt 
Emily’s town. Catharine rose. She said. 
“Okay, James, let’s go.” 

Sixteen passengers, two pilots, the 
hostess. The airport had no ambulance. 
Waiting and lunch rooms were impro- 
vised dressing rooms. Doctor Rawley was 
away at the county fair; Doctor Meade 
was delivering a baby; Doctor Ellis had 
the flu. There was one man there, work- 
ing, an old man who glared at Catharine 
and ordered, “Get going.” 

Shock, bruises, hysteria, a fractured 
leg, a concussion. And in a small room 
the chief pilot lying on a couch, and 
with him a tall man with dark eyes. 

Catharine stood at the door staring. 
Presently she spoke, as if out of a dream. 
“Frederick?” 

Bowen looked at her a moment and 
frowned as if in concentration. Then he 
said, “Catharine, of course.” 

“You — you were on the plane?” 

“Yes. I seem to have escaped except 
for this ” 

She looked at him again, ran to him. 
His right arm hanging helpless. She said, 
the tears pouring down her cheeks, “But 
it’s your right arm, Frederick!” 

She was frantic, running to get the 
old doctor, saying over and over, “But 
it’s his right arm, I tell you.” 

The old doctor came, grunted, groped 
in his bag, said testily, “There’s a woman 
in there with a fractured leg.” 

Catharine cried, “But this is Doctor 
Bowen — Doctor Frederick Bowen.” 

Bowen said, low, “Catharine, listen to 
me. It doesn’t matter. It’s perfectly sim- 
ple. It will heal, in good time. It doesn’t 
rr cttter, I tell you. I — I shall never operate 
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again, anyway. Surely you knew that?” 

She said blankly, “Not operate!” 

The old doctor was doing what he 
could, muttering about X-rays. 

“Wait,” said Bowen, “leave us alone 
a moment, will you?” 

Catharine cried, “I’ll drive you to the 
hospital. At once.” 

“No. You must help he-3. Listen.” He 
drew her close with his good hand. “You 
must have known. That night at the 
apartment. You — you were sorry for me, 
weren’t you? That’s why you came?” 

“Sorry for you!” 

He said, “My eyes — surely you heard 
that? I stayed in Europe a long time. 
But the best men there . . . It’s just one 
of those things, Catharine — a business of 
the optical nerves. I’m not blind. Not 
wholly. Just nearly. Too nearly to take 
a knife in my ” 

She cried, “Oh, my darling, if only 
you’d told me!” 

“That’s just why I didn’t tell you. 
Then I thought perhaps you knew.” 

The old doctor poked his head in and 
said. “Young woman, if you’re any good 
you’ll come out here where you belong.” 

“Go with him,” said Bowen, and sat 
down again beside the pilot. The boy was 
unconscious, his head roughly bandaged. 
Groping, Bowen felt for the pulse. 

Later, when the ambulances had come 
and gone, Catharine drove Bowen to the 
hospital, and his arm was attended to. 

They were alone in the last private 
room in the small hospital. He’d said. 
“Nonsense, I can go on,” and she had 
said. “You can’t. That’s doctor’s orders.” 
So now he was sitting in the one big 
chair, Catharine kneeling beside him. 

She said, “I’ll quit. We’ll travel; we’ll 
go everywhere, just you and I.” 

“No,” he said, “you won’t quit. I’ve 
had to. I know.” 

“All right. And you didn’t have to 
give it up. Surgery, yes, but not diag- 
nosis, not medicine. You — you aren’t 
blind, Frederick. Or are you too blind 
to see that I can be your eyes; too 
blind to see what good work we can do 
together?” 

He said heavily, “I can’t let you. Cath- 
arine, I’ve been such a coward. There 
were men who said just what you are 
saying: ‘Stick to it. You have sensitive 
hands; you have ears; you can listen, 
you know.’ I — I couldn’t. It was too hard. 
After the excitement, the triumphs.” 

“There’ll be other triumphs,” she said. 
"There’s so much you have to give. There 
are books you can write. And I can learn 
so much from you. I need you, Frederick. 
I love you so much.” 

He said, “My right arm isn’t very 
good.” 

“There’s your left,” she reminded him. 

It went around her, close, hard. He 
said, sighing, “I’m still a coward — for 
having found you again, I can’t let you 
go. Catharine, you win.” 

She said, “Well be married at home 
and go back to New York.” 

“Suppose I come here.” 

“I’d shake you if you hadn’t a broken 
arm. Back to New York,” she repeated, 
“you and I.” 

He kissed her. He said, “Catharine, I 
haven’t any right. But they tell me I’ll 
never grow worse. I’ll still be able to 
see you, darling, a little — with my eyes. 
But with my heart, so clearly.” 

“Surgeons take chances. Women take 
chances, and you’ll always be able to 
see me, Frederick, because I’ll be so close 
to you, waking and sleeping, day and 
night, forever and ever,” she said. 

“Auction Gallery, ” the third story in 
this series of Manhattan Nights’ En- 
tertainment, will appear in December 
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Four Men and a 

at her curiously. “Strange to find you in 
Buenos Aires. Lynn. Why, you were on 
your way to England when I was leaving 
that delightful isle.” 

“Oh, were you in England, Peter?” 

“Isle of Wight regattas. What, may I 
ask, are you doing here?” 

She blew a stream of smoke toward 
the ceiling. “Having a time. What’s this 
— one of your long cruises?” 

“Idling along,” he admitted. “Small 
crowd aboard. Old General Craddo and 
his daughter — a few others. I had thought 
you might like to join us. Love to have 
you, Lynn.” 

Lynn shook her head. “Thanks, no.” 

“Please reconsider. You can name your 
own course. Santos? Alegre Island?” 

“Another time, Peter. I ” She 

stopped. “Yes,” she said impulsively, “I 
know where I’d like to go — Murros 
Island.” 

Peter glanced at her in surprise. 
“Never heard of it.” 

“Your captain would have it on his 
charts. I don’t believe it can be far.” 

"But it sounds frightfully dull.” 

“That is where you’re wrong,” Lynn 
said briskly. “It has a most interesting 
pirate history, and I swore I’d see it 
before I left for home. Murros Island, 
Peter, and count me in.” 

“Well,” he said, “Murros Island it is. 
When would you be ready to leave?” 

The girl stood up. “Tomorrow morning. 
As early as you like.” 

Wyatt sighted the island around noon. 
He turned to nod at Geoff and point 
over the side. Geoff surveyed it keenly. 

Murros Island! It looked about five or 
six miles square, and part of it was 
thickly wooded. Wyatt circled over it, then 
dipped down in a long lazy arc. There 
was a harbor and a village with a flat 
area of salt beds behind it. 

They flew over a long slope that rose 
to a plateau, and then as they soared 
over the other side of the island Geoff 
tapped Wyatt excitedly on the shoulder. 
Wyatt nodded. 

A wide inlet on the other side of the 
wooded plateau opened into a small land- 
locked harbor fringed by a wide beach. 
Men were there, shading their eyes as 
they followed the plane’s flight, and 
clearly discernible were a colony of huts 
and several tarpaulin-covered pyramids. 
By Jove — that was no salt industry! 

The engine began to cough. Wyatt 
turned back to look at Geoff and made 
a sweeping downward gesture with his 
hand. Geoff’s white teeth appeared in a 
brief responding smile. Unanimous. 

They came down, landing with a cloud 
of spray, rising, skimming, then settling 
down to taxi toward the beach. Wyatt 
shut off the engine and they drifted in. 

Several men had gathered at the 
water’s edge, dark-skinned men, bare- 
footed, in limp duck trousers. They were 
a negative-looking lot, but the man who 
strode into their midst was far from neg- 
ative. He was a rangy, sandy-haired 
man with light blue eyes like cold Nor- 
wegian fjord water. A holster under one 
arm added to the positive touch. 

“Hello,” said Wyatt. “You look as 
though you speak English.” 

“That’s right,” said the man, eying 
them carefully. “Hello.” 

“What’s this place?” inquired Wyatt. 

“Murros Island.” 

“Murros Island!” Wyatt exclaimed. He 
looked at Geoff. “My God, we are off our 
course.” 

“Out of gas?” asked the sandy-haired 
man. 

“Leak in the fuel line, I imagine.” 
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The man’s blue eyes moved from Wyatt 
to Geoff and back again. "Can you fix it?” 

“Oh, absolutely.” 

“Where are you bound?” 

“If this crate holds out,” said Wyatt, 
“I hope to the good Lord we get to 
Buenos Aires.” 

Geoff added a silent “Amen.” Investi- 
gating this island came under the head- 
ing of Unhealthy Pursuits. 

Wyatt clambered out of the cockpit 
and onto a wing. Geoff followed. 

“I’ll stall,”’ Wyatt said in a low voice. 
“You get ashore, Geoff. Keep the old 
eyes open, but play it safe, son.” 

Geoff jumped down on the beach. He 
strolled along, not at all sure how this 
expedition was going to turn out. 


JLhere seemed quite a few Bra- 
zilians lounging about in the shade, and 
on a veranda of one dwelling several 
white men were playing cards. Nobody 
paid any attention to Geoff, but after he 
had gone a little way down the beach he 
met the sandy-haired man. 

“How’s that repair job coming?” 

“May take a little time.” The man 
made no comment. Geoff looked about 
him. “Quite a community you have here. 
Tired businessmen?” He laughed. 

“Close enough,” said the man laconi- 
cally. His icy blue eyes swept Geoff 
briefly, then he brushed on by. 

Geoff retraced his steps along the beach 
until he was opposite the group on the 
veranda. He took a breath and walked 
over. 

“Good afternoon,” he greeted. “Nice 
day, what?” 

They looked up. “Making yourself at 
home?” inquired one. 

“Oh, quite,” said Geoff. “Mind if I 
look on a bit?” 

“If MacAvoy don’t care what you do, 
neither do I,” he was informed. 

Geoff judged that MacAvoy was the 
sandy-haired gentleman. He watched 
them as they sat around their game. The 
currency involved, being Brazilian, was a 
source of annoyance to one of them — a 
wiry, bald little veteran in khaki trousers 
and an undershirt. 

“This stinking spinach,” he said, hold- 
ing a wad of it in his fist. “It don’t even 
look like money.” 

“You got it easy enough,” grunted an- 
other. 

They did not seem to bother about 
Geoff’s presence, but he sensed the me- 
tallic ring in their voices, the hard wild 
strain of lawless men. They were a 
strange mixture. Besides those playing 
cards, there was a man hailed as 
“Dutchy,” who sat staring out at the shim- 
mering blue water. The linen trousers 
and polo shirt he wore could not disguise 
the military lines of his physique. For 
that matter, all these men could well have 
been professional soldiers. Now men who 
ran guns; men who served “interests.” 

It was a terrific strain to stand here 
and think that somewhere in this snug 
encampment might be the secret. Inter- 
ests! What interests? Geoff knew that 
he and Wyatt did not have much time. 
And Murros Island was a warmish place. 

He left the veranda and walked slowly 
along the beach. As he passed one of 
those tarpaulin-covered pyramids he 
looked around casually. Siesta and cards 
still held sway over this end of the island. 
Geoff rested a hand against the pyramid. 
He felt the outlines of a box. 

Geoff bent down and drew up an edge 
of the tarpaulin. The pyramid was built 
of long oblong wooden boxes, and his eye 
was immediately caught by the stenciled 


direction: "Murros Island Trading Com- 
pany. Sporting Goods from the Fortune 
Arms Corporation, Holton, Pennsylvania.” 

“Interested?” 

The voice froze Geoff. He straightened 
up and looked around. MacAvoy was 
standing there eying him closely. 

Geoff Leigh managed to grin. “Not 
very. Just wondered what in thunder 
these things were.” 

“I’d sort of like a line on you,” Mac- 
Avoy said slowly. “A leak in the fuel 
line, eh? Maybe. Anyhow, I think I'll 
ask you birds to stick around awhile.” 

And then the revolver appeared. Ask? 
That was a funny one! 

Geoff and Wyatt were escorted to a 
hut that had evidently served as a store- 
room. Three of the windows were 
boarded up, and the fourth had a jagged 
rusty screen. The door was secured by 
a hasp and padlock, and a Brazilian 
guard with a serviceable-looking re- 
volver took up sentinel duty outside. 

Wyatt smiled at Geoff. “This bears the 
earmarks of a spot.” 

“My fault,” Geoff said. “Afraid I tipped 
our hand. I was looking under the edge 
of one of those fool tarpaulins.” 

“I don’t believe they would have let 
us get away, anyhow. What did you find 
under the tarpaulin?” 

“Boxes shipped to the Murros Island 
Trading Company from the Fortune 
Arms Corporation, Holton, Pennsylva- 
nia.” Geoff laughed shortly. “What a 
prize bit of information!” 

“I don’t know.” Wyatt looked thought- 
ful. “This may be important, my lad. If 
the Fortune Arms Corporation should be 
those ‘interests’ Loveland was talking 
about, we’ve made a good-sized step.” 

“But,” objected Geoff, “if you remem- 
ber, according to Lynn, he said he knew 
it when told about the outbreak at En- 
carnacion. How could he have foreseen 
that Fortune stuff would be run at En- 
carnacion?” 

“Exactly,” said Wyatt. “He must have 
seen somebody or heard of somebody who 
had something to do with that outbreak 
at Jerishtawbi. You remember what he 
said — there ought to be a bell on him? 
‘Tinkle, tinkle — here comes bloodshed.’ ” 

Geoff stared at him. “By 
Jove!” he whispered. “Then he must have 
been in Buenos Aires fairly recently, Wat!” 

“That’s why we want to get out of 
here and find out about this Fortune 
Arms Corporation.” 

The hours of the afternoon slipped 
away. One of the Brazilians came in 
with food; MacAvoy accompanied him. 

“Look here,” Wyatt said, “what is your 
idea? When are you going to let us go? 
We came down because of engine trouble 
and are jolly well kidnaped.” 

“Take it easy,” said MacAvoy curtly. 
“Maybe you had engine trouble and 
maybe you didn’t. But you’re here, and 
until I figure a line on you, you’re going 
to work. Meanwhile, take it easy or you’ll 
get your ears blown off.” 

And that was all they could get out of 
him. Night passed, and outside their hut 
the Brazilians changed guard regularly. 

It was mid-morning when Wyatt, 
standing by the window, uttered a low 
exclamation. “Visitors, Geoff.” 

Geoff looked over his shoulder. A 
schooner had come into the lagoon and 
was lying offshore about twenty yards. 
The Brazilians were running a pontoon 
bridge out from the beach. The tarpaulins 
were hauled off the pyramid-shaped piles. 
Those long oblong boxes were opened and 
from them came rifles, hundreds of them. 
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They were repacked in other boxes, bar- 
rels, crates, brought off the schooner. 

“Reconsigning,” muttered Wyatt. “I 
can see how they work it now. Guns 
shipped here as a distributing base and 
then either reconsigned as legitimate 
cargo or jammed through somewhere 
along the coast by MacAvoy’s bunch.” 

MacAvoy ordered them out to join the 
party. “Or,” he said grimly, “you can 
sit in there and rot.” 

All through that scorching day Geoff 
and Wyatt worked with the dark-skinned 
Brazilians, carrying boxes over the pon- 
toon bridge to the schooner’s side. They 
worked, naked to the waist, perspiration 
streaming. 

And at night, MacAvoy and the other 
whites kept them moving. They loaded 
the schooner by the light of huge flares 
stuck in the beach. 

They were nearly worn out the next 
morning, but again they were released 
from their hut to join in the work. This 
day tarpaulins were ripped out of the 
sand, the covers of plank-reinforced 
caches yanked back. Boxes came out, 
handled with care. No smoking allowed. 

Explosives! Explosives in a steady 
pouring traffic across the pontoon bridge 
to the schooner’s side, all through an- 
other scorching day. They finished just 
as darkness fell, a worn-out crowd. 

Geoff stretched himself out as soon as 
the padlock snapped behind them. Wyatt, 
however, remained standing. 

“One of us sleeps at a time tonight, 
Geoff. We may have a chance to get out 
of this. Everybody’s dead-tired. Catch 
that guard of ours asleep ” 

“The door, Wat,” Geoff reminded him. 
“Locked — on the outside.” 

“Right enough, but that screen in the 
window can be ripped out — if we don’t 
make too much noise about it.” 

“It’s a chance.” 


“Yes,” said Wyatt. “A chance. Just an- 
other chance, Geoff. But we simply have 
to get out of here. That Fortune Arms 
Corporation thumps in my mind like a 
dashed bass drum.” He turned toward 
the window. Moonlight was flooding the 
lagoon, etching the beach into a swath 
of silver. “A long, long trail,” he mur- 
mured. 

“What?” said Geoff. “What did you 
say, Wat?” 

Wyatt’s eyes rested on his youngest 
brother. “Geoff,” he said softly, “some- 
times men get out of the habit of show- 
ing their feelings. We’ve been separated 
a lot these past years. I just want you 
to know how proud I’ve always been of 
the three of you — you and Rod and Chris 
— all grand chaps. And the governor, 
Geoff. We could never forget him, or 
Mary Louise and how she loved him and 
all of us. That’s why I don’t regret any 
chances we’ve taken. We had to take 
them, and we had to' risk anything we 
might find along the trail.” 

There was a lump in Geoff’s throat. 
“Why, sure, Wat,” he said. “And we’ll 
carry through.” 

“I know it,” said Wyatt. “Whatever 
happens, Geoff; one, two, three, or all of 
us will find it, old son — that great thing 
— truth.” He gave a little laugh. “Not go- 
ing psychic; I just feel sure — suddenly.” 
He turned back to the window. “You 
sleep first. I’ll watch — for our chance.” 

Geoff abruptly did not feel like sleep. 
He got up and joined Wyatt. They 
saw a sleepy Brazilian relieve his confrere 
on guard. He sat down near the wall of 
the hut and leaned back with a yawn. 
Everything was very quiet as dawn began 
to take possession of the sky. 

Then they, heard it — a gentle snore. 
Again it came, and then the steady, reg- 
ular breathing of the sleeper. 

“Now!” Wyatt said in a low voice. 


He took the jagged screen between 
thumb and forefinger. Slowly he began 
to pull it loose. There was a rasping 
screech. Wyatt stopped. They held then- 
breaths for a long moment. 

Wyatt tried again. This time he gave 
a sharp yank. Again there was that rasp- 
ing sound — loud in the quiet dawn. But 
again their luck held. 

The window was nearly clear. They 
bent down the remaining fragment of 
screening. 

“Give me a leg up,” whispered Wyatt. 

He put one foot in Geoff’s clasped 
hands, and swung himself through the 
window. In another instant he had gone 
into action. He put one hand over the 
guard’s mouth and yanked the revolver 
from his belt with the other. The amazed 
Brazilian awoke to find his mouth 
stopped and a revolver against his brow. 

Geoff had swung through after Wyatt. 
They gagged their man with his own ban- 
danna kerchief, tied him with his own 
snakeskin belt and Wyatt’s shoestrings. 
They left him and quickly sought the 
noiseless footing of the sand. 

Their plane had been pulled up on the 
sand. They had to push it off. 

It slid — a horrible, scraping noise that 
sounded like fifty sheets of sandpaper 
being torn across. Geoff’s blood ran cold. 
Wyatt’s face was expressionless. 

‘‘Quick, Wat!” 

Wyatt was in the cockpit. Geoff waded 
out to his waist, floating the plane out, 
swinging its nose around slowly, the very 
ripples sounding to him like clarion 
calls. 

“All right,” said Wyatt. “Here goes. 
Keep her swinging.” 

There was a sudden terrific roar thun- 
dering through that hushed island world. 
And then — the engine died in a series 
of explosive, irregular coughs. Died! 

Geoff splashed to the side of the 
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plane. “Give it the gun again, Wat,” he 
said hoarsely. 

Oh, God, wouldn’t the thing warm up! 

Ten, fifteen seconds — hours, rather — 
and then they heard a shout. Men were 
running toward the beach. A shot 
sounded. A bullet tore through the fusel- 
age. Geoff ducked and came up on the 
other side, out of the line of fire. 

Wyatt got the engine this time. It 
roared and held. He rose in the cockpit 
to give a hand to Geoff climbing out of 
the water. 

“Wat!” Geoff shouted. “Stay down!” 

Wyatt gave a sudden jerk. His face 
twisted, and the next moment he had 
slumped down. 

Geoff clambered toward the cockpit, 
running a good chance of becoming a 
target himself as a bullet plowed a fur- 
row along the fuselage. Then the sea- 
plane started to move — a sign that Wyatt 
had not been hit vitally. His mind was 
clicking. 

They taxied out fast, spray leaping 
as the blue water swirled under the pon- 
toons. They rose a little from the water, 
but careened crazily and bounced back 
with a tremendous sheet of spray. Wyatt’s 
flying technique was badly off. 

Again he tried to get clear, and this 
time the plane wobbled heavily and then 
began to rise. Higher, higher they rose, 
over Murros Island. 

The plane lurched suddenly. They 
slanted down toward the blue sea, the 
thundering sound of the engine per- 
meated with a high-pitched whine. Al- 
most at the last moment Wyatt pulled 
into a long low swoop, fought to keep 
control as the water streaked along be- 
neath them. 

A pontoon nearly buckled as they hit; 
they bounced violently, and then settled, 
sagging to one side, the engine dead and 
Wyatt thrown forward against the in- 
strument board. Geoff climbed out of 
the cockpit immediately as they floated 
disabled a half-mile or so outside the har- 
bor of Murros Island. Straddling the 
fuselage, he leaned over to support his 
brother with one arm. 

“Damn it to hell!” muttered knightly 
Sir Wyatt Leigh in disgust. “Had to 
come down; became dizzy. Damnation!” 

“The greatest flight you ever made, 
Wat,” Geoff said fervently. 

He saw where his brother had 
been hit. Bloodstained shoulder. Gently 
he tore Wyatt’s shirt away, found a 
handkerchief and bound it to the wound 
with strips torn from his own shirt. 

“That feel any better, Wat?” 

“Tophole job, my lad,” Wyatt said 
weakly. “One mess to another — what?” 

Geoff anxiously studied Wyatt’s face. 
Wyatt’s mouth was set in a straight line 
of pain. 

Geoff bit his lip. Damn it, they could 
not drift around here indefinitely with 
Wyatt in the need of treatment and 
nothing but that deadly Murros Island 
in the vicinity. An occasional Dutch 
freighter! Ha! Good laugh, that. 

And yet he raised his head on the 
very thought. The sunlit water seemed 
to blur his eyes. Suddenly he winked. 

It was impossible! It just could not 
be! And yet Geoffrey Leigh, staring, 
amazed, could swear that there was a 
ship— no, a yacht — a long white yacht 
bearing toward Murros Island. 

“Wyatt!” he said tensely. “Great God 
— that is a ship!” 

The next moment he was clambering 
forward atop the engine. He stood there 
and yelled and waved his arms. 

A yacht! A liner would have been 
astounding enough, but a yacht! 

It veered toward them and stopped 


within hailing distance. Geoff could see 
several people at the rail, but it was a 
white-clad officer with a megaphone to 
his lips who commanded his attention. 

“Ahoy, seaplane! In distress?” 

“Badly injured man here!” Geoff yelled 
back. “Needs help. Plane disabled.” 

“Stand by!” 

A motor launch was swung from the 
yacht’s davits and lowered. Manned by 
three sailors, it purred alongside the 
plane and was secured with a boathook. 

“You don’t know how glad I am to 
see you fellows,” Geoff said. 

He eased Wyatt gently from the cockpit. 
The sailors lent a hand. 

They were transported quickly to the 
yacht’s side. Geoff and a sailor carried 
Wyatt up the shore ladder, and a dark- 
haired girl in a blue beach robe suddenly 
flung a slim white hand against her 
mouth. Geoff saw her immediately as he 
came on deck, and for the second time in 
the last half-hour was scarcely able to 
believe his eyes. Lynn Cherrington! 

But even before he could speak, her 
eyes swept from him to Wyatt. “Oh, 
Geoff!” she burst out. Then she caught 
herself. “Hector, is he — he’s not ” 

“Drilled through the shoulder, Lynn.” 

She turned swiftly to the man at her 
side. He was a handsome man, dark ex- 
cept for a lock of pure white. “Peter,” 
she said, “haven’t we anyone on board 
who can help him?” 

“What happened to you?” Furnoy asked 
Geoff. 

“We had to come down at that island,” 
said Geoff. “Unfriendly people there. 
Jove, yes! Took shots at us.’” 

“Is that so?” said Peter Furnoy slowly. 
“Strange island.” He snapped his fingers 
toward a sailor. “Tell Mr. Hardiston to 
come to the saloon and bring his medical 
kit,” he said, and led the way. 

They rested Wyatt on a divan. The 
officer, Mr. Hardiston, appeared, followed 
by a sailor with a first-aid case. Hardiston 
snipped off the inadequate rags, and 
Geoff bent over Wyatt with him. Fur- 
noy regarded Lynn meditatively. 

“My dear,” he said, “do you mean you 
actually know these men?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Lynn. 

“Did you expect to meet them here?” 
said Furnoy. “Is that why you were so 
set on coming to this place?” 

“I was never so surprised to see any- 
body in my life,” she said calmly. 

“If you’ll pardon me, it’s the damned- 
est thing I ever heard of,” said Furnoy. 

The officer straightened up. “Lost a 
lot of blood, sir,” he reported, “and the 
bullet broke his collarbone, but he’ll be 
all right. I think he should be in a hos- 
pital, though, Mr. Furnoy.” 

“We could be back in Buenos Aires in 
two days, Peter,” Lynn said eagerly. 

“All right,” said Peter Furnoy. “It’s 
your cruise, Lynn. If you have no further 
interest in Murros Island” — he looked at 
her again — “then I will give orders to 
retrace our course. Do what you can for 
him, Mr. Hardiston. And now,” he added, 
“might I be introduced?” 

Lynn introduced Hector Gordon. 

“We owe you a tremendous debt, Mr. 
Furnoy,” Geoff said 

Peter Furnoy waved a hand. “That’s 
quite all right. I will see that a stateroom 
is put at your disposal.” He smiled. 
“Strange, your being a friend of Lynn’s. 
I mean, of course, out here near this 
deserted island. Oh, pardon me, not de- 
serted; somebody shot at you. Why, do 
you know?” 

“I imagine they did not like strangers.” 
Geoff grinned. 

“Well,” said Furnoy, “I’m glad it was 
no worse. And now — excuse me. We’ll 
proceed immediately to Buenos Aires. If 
your brother’s condition should be worse, 


we can set you ashore at Montevideo.” 

He nodded and departed. Geoff watched 
him go; then without a word he led 
Lynn to the other side of the saloon. 

“You are the most wonderful person 
I have ever known, Lynn,” he said with- 
out preamble. “I don’t know how you 
happened to be around — you must be 
omniscient or a sorceress — but I can’t 

tell you ” He stopped. Then: “You’re 

always there, Lynn,” he said, “always.” 

“I was interested in Murros Island,” 
she said, “from what I heard of it at 
Encarnacion. So when Peter invited me 
to take a cruise I asked to come here.” 

Geoff’s gray eyes rested on her in a 
keen glance. A pleasure trip to Murros 
Island? “Lynn,” he said, “there’s only one 
of you. There couldn’t be another in the 
world. You’re grand.” 

With his natural courtesy 
Peter Furnoy came to Wyatt’s stateroom 
late that afternoon. Hardiston had in- 
formed him that the casualty was run- 
ning a fever. 

Wyatt tossed restlessly as Geoff and 
Lynn sat at his bedside. 

“How is he?” Furnoy inquired. 

“Running a slight fever, Mr. Furnoy,” 
said Geoff. 

Wyatt muttered something. His hand 
clenched on the coverlet. “Fortune 
Arms,” he said indistinctly. “Remember 
that name — Fortune Arms.” 

The name sounded vaguely familiar to 
Lynn. Fortune Arms. 

Furnoy regarded Wyatt curiously. “De- 
lirious?” he asked. “Or does that make 
sense?” 

“Out of his head,” said Geoff steadily. 

“If he isn’t better by tonight,” said 
Peter Furnoy thoughtfully, “perhaps we 
had better head for the nearest port. Don’t 
you think so, Mr. Gordon?” 

Geoff nodded slowly. A hell of a trade 
— Wyatt incapacitated in exchange for 
a name stenciled on a rifle box. 

But Wyatt was better that night, and 
Geoff went out on deck vastly improved 
in appearance and spirit by reason of 
white linens from the Furnoy wardrobe, 
a bath and a few hours’ rest. He saw 
Lynn lounging at the rail. 

He had always known she was a 
strikingly beautiful girl, but as she stood 
there in an evening gown of white lace 
that set off the jet-blackness of her hair 
she was more than that. To Geoffrey 
Leigh, coming out of the trenches for a 
moment, she was inspiration, gallantry. 

“Stargazing, Lynn?” he asked lightly. 

“Oh, hello, Geoff. How is the patient?” 

“Coming along fine.” 

There was a silence. Geoff tried to say 

something. “Lynn ” he began, and 

when she turned to look at him, he 
stopped. 

Geoffrey Leigh could not help himself. 
He drew her close and kissed her. 

He released her slowly. “I want to tell 
you so much, Lynn,” he said impulsively. 
“What you mean to me.” 

But he really could not tell her. And 
Lynn realized what had stopped him. 

Gwen! Geoff ran fingers through his 
hair. That promise of his rose up. If, as 
and when Loring Leigh rode back into 
his rightful and honorable place in his- 
tory and memory — Gwen Carstairs. Hell, 
he couldn’t even think about telling this 
American girl all she meant to him. No, 
he had to concentrate on a trail that led 
through treachery, forgery and murder. 

As Wyatt had said — it was a long, long 
trail. To Geoff it seemed just a little 
longer than that. 

When they arrived in Buenos . Aires 
an ambulance was waiting for Wyatt. 
Peter Furnoy had radioed for it. Geoff 
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thanked him again as he stood on the 1 
dock with Lynn. 

“And,” he said, smiling at her, “see 
you soon.” 

She and Peter saw them drive off. 
Again she wondered about that irritat- 
ingly familiar name Wyatt Leigh had 
murmured in his fever. Fortune Arms. 

“Did you ever hear that name before, 
Peter?” she asked. “It sounds familiar 
to me, somehow. Fortune Arms.” 

“What?” said Peter Furnoy. “Fortune 
Arms? Oh, what seemed to be on Gor- 
don’s mind when he was ill? Why, it 
sounds like the name of a hotel or some- 
thing, don’t you think?” 

Not to Lynn, it didn’t. 


Wyatt was in the hospital for a week. 
And during that time Geoff quietly 
checked out of their hotel and estab- 
lished quarters in a more secluded one. 
After paying for the loss of the plane, 
they had to watch every peso, and in 
addition, they both agreed that the less 
talk about Wyatt’s injury, the better. 
Lynn alone knew where they were. A 
cable to England gave their new address. 

They heard from Rodman almost im- 
mediately. He cabled that he was back 
at the Hall, that Chris had finally been 
heard from and was coming home. 

“I think we had better go back,” Wyatt 
said. "Check up with Rod and Chris. See 
where we stand.” 

“But Loveland is such a direct lead,” 
Geoff said. 

“Yes, but we can’t waste so much time 
trying to crack him open. Work on be- 
yond him — who the billy-o is Fortune 
Arms, for example? We’ll pick up Love- 
land's trail along the way, I’ll wager.” 

And finally Geoff agreed to return to 
England. 

It was in the next couple of days that 
he began to be queerly disturbed. He re- 
turned to their room at the hotel one 
afternoon and immediately had a strange 
sense that somebody had been through 
it. There was no disorder. The door had 
been locked. Nothing was missing. Every- 
thing was just as he had left it — except 
one thing. A snap lock on one of his suit- 
cases had been hard to close. He remem- 
bered the hard time he’d had closing 
it that very morning. Yet now it was 
open. Open! There it was — that one 
definite proof. Nothing else. 

And then he began to have a feeling 
that he was being watched. Leaving the 
hospital the next day, he noticed a 
dark-skinned man in white ducks lean- 
ing against the wall, paring his nails 
lazily, and it occurred to him that he 
had seen the man there before, doing 
the same thing. 

Wyatt had recovered enough to be on 
his feet. One arm was in a sling and he 
was still weak, but that evening he was 
permitted to accompany Geoff on a drive. 

As their carriage left the hospital a car 
parked down the street slid quietly into 
gear. 

Wyatt leaned his head back and took 
a deep breath. “Good to get out of that 
hospital. Be even better to smell some 
English air.” He glanced at Geoff. “You 
still don’t care for the idea, do you?” 

“I’ll tell you what I don’t care for,” 
Geoff said. “Lynn playing around with 
Loveland. She is such a hell of a fine girl, 
and Loveland — that blasted Judas! Be- 
fore we took that flight there was some 
jabber about the possibility of their be- 
ing engaged. Whew! That would be too 
damned awful.” 

“It would,” agreed Wyatt gravely. 

Geoff’s eyes narrowed in a frown. It 
seemed hardly possible, but Lynn cer- 
tainly was handing Loveland a lot of 
encouragement. Even during the past 
week, twice when Geoff had called on her 
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she had an' engagement — with Loveland. 

Wyatt suggested a stop at a cafe. “Have 
a drink, son.” 

Geoff thought that an excellent idea. 

They instructed the carriage to wait 
and went into a cafe from which came 
the rhythm of an Argentine orchestra. A 
woman was dancing in the middle of a 
small floor fringed with tables. 

They gave their order and watched 
the castanet-clicking dancer until their 
drinks came. Geoff lifted his glass, nod- 
ding to Wyatt. “Here’s how, Wat.” 

As Wyatt raised his glass to his lips, 
somebody bumped into him violently. He 
spilled his drink, but it was the expression 
of pain as his shoulder was jostled that 
made Geoff look up angrily at the man 
who had knocked against him. 

He was a dark-skinned man in white 
ducks, and he acted as though he had 
been grievously insulted. A torrent of 
smoking Spanish poured from his lips. He 
grasped Wyatt roughly by the lapel. 

Geoff's eyes widened — that 
man, that dark-skinned man in white 
ducks and — by the Fates ! The man he had 
noticed hanging around the hospital. This 
looked funny. And as he noticed that there 
were three other men beginning to crowd 
around them something flashed a warn- 
ing light in his mind. They were being 
framed into a brawl. 

“Quick, Wat!” he shouted. “The door — 
get out of here!” 

He threw the table over and swung on 
Wyatt’s man with a right hand that met 
a dark-skinned jaw with a sharp crack. 
The music stooped suddenly, the dancer 
stood stock-still, and there was an ex- 
cited babble among the cafe patrons. 

In an instant Geoff found himself deep 
in trouble. They were at him. Wyatt was 
down, with a man bending over him, 
striking down with something gripped in 
his fist. Geoff kicked him off, seized a 
chair and stood over Wyatt. He swung the 
chair viciously about him as they closed 
in on him, felt it splinter over one head 
and at the same instant felt a burning 
slash down one arm and knew he had 
been knifed. He dropped the broken 
chair and lashed out with everything he 
possessed — cracked another man between 
the eyes, grasped a wrist, twisted it and 
pushed. He piled them up just in time. 

“Behind you!” Wyatt’s agonized voice. 

Geoff whirled and swung. He knocked 
down a man who was just raising his 
hand with a glittering little present for 
a spot between his shoulder blades. 

The man whom he had kicked off 
Wyatt came to his feet, a revolver in his 
hand. Geoff crashed him on the wrist, and 
the man screamed as the revolver fell 
from his suddenly useless hand. 

Wyatt picked up the weapon. He 
rested back on his wounded shoulder 
and fired with unsteady hand. 

At the sound of the shot Geoff’s re- 
maining assailants suddenly fled. He was 
left alone, swaying, his right arm almost 
numb. He helped Wyatt to his feet. They 
weaved drunkenly to the door and out 
to the waiting carriage. 

“Vamos!” Geoff yelled, and sank back 
on the cushions. 

Once out of that street, they paid the 
driver and changed to a taxi. Geoff got 
in, still grasping his arm. 

“It’s just a flesh cut,” he said between 
set teeth. “That was no accident, Wat. 
That was started on purpose.” 

“If that’s so,” said Wyatt grimly, help- 
ing him strip off his coat, “somebody 
must be afraid of us, Geoff! We’re a lot 
closer to something than we know.” 

Geoff drew a deep breath. “I was 
right,” he said. “Our room was searched. 
We were watched. We must be dangerous 


to somebody, and I’m staying right here 
in Buenos Aires.” 

“Steady on!” Wyatt gripped his shoul- 
der. “Our lives aren’t worth tuppence 
here. Whoever put that murderous quar- 
tet on us will be after us some other 
way. We can’t help the governor, dead. 
No, we’ve got to get out of here as soon 
as possible. The governor’s death was ac- 
cepted as suicide. Ours would have gone 
down in police records as the result of 
a cafe brawl. Jolly end, what?” 

They stopped at a farmacia for help 
in bandaging the long gash in Geoff’s 
arm. Then they were again in the taxi. 

“Check out of that hotel right away, 
Geoff,” Wyatt said. “No time to lose.” 

Geoff nodded glumly. 

They planned to leave the next night 
on the night boat to Montevideo and 
wait there for passage on a freighter. 
Geoff had only one thing to do before 
he left Buenos Aires — tell Lynn good-by. 

He had figured that the dinner hour 
was the best time to catch her in and 
he had not arrived any too soon. She was 
gowned for the evening. 

•. “I called at the hospital today and 
learned that Wyatt was no longer there,” 
she said, smiling. “Hurray! — and so 
forth. But when I phoned your hotel to 
suggest a celebration I found you had left. 
What on earth, Geoff?” 

“We’re leaving, Lynn,” he said. “To- 
night. We’re going back to England. I 
came to say good-by.” 

Before she had a chance to rally fully 
from her surprise there was a knock at 
the door. Geoff stood up. 

“I’d better be popping along.” 

“Popping along!” said Lynn Cherring- 
ton. “Cheerio, pip-pip. Geoffrey Leigh, 
you certainly give a girl short notice. It’s 
fortunate that I like to see boats off.” 

“Nothing I’d like better, Lynn,” he 
said gently, “but I’ll have to pass that 
up this time. Don’t even tell anybody 
we’ve sailed or are thinking of it.” 

The knock was repeated. Lynn went to 
the door and opened it. 

“Good evening, darling.” 

Geoff knew that voice. Loveland’s. 
Loveland was coming into the room. He 
stopped as he saw Geoff. 

“Oh,” he said. “Let’s see — Mr. Gordon, 
isn’t it? Hello.” 

“Hello,” said Geoff. 

He was suddenly disgusted. It was too 
much for any man. Loveland with his 
easy intimate air, his top hat and tails. 

He said good night to Loveland in lieu 
of grasping him by the throat, and 
nodded to Lynn. “Good night,” he said 
politely. 

She caught the change in his voice. 
It struck her poignantly. He could not 
know she was trying to be their contact 
with Loveland. No, of course not, but to 
let him go feeling coldly formal was al- 
most more than she could bear. But even 
as she tried to say something, he held out 
his hand. 

“Good-by, Lynn,” he said, with that 
dreadful formal courtesy. “Best of luck.” 

“Good-by — Geoff.” It was so pitifully 
inadequate. 

Geoff took a taxi to within a block of his 
hotel and walked the rest of the way with 
his hand in his pocket and an unpleasant 
sensation in the small of his back. 

Wyatt let out a breath of relief when 
he came in. “See anything rotten?” 

“Everything seems rotten all of a sud- 
den.” Geoff shrugged. “Set?” 

“Right. How was Lynn?” 

“Ready for a big evening,” Geoff said 
slowly, “with Loveland. Ripping bon- 
voyage gift. Let’s go.” 

A big evening! She did not feel like 
talking, danced mechanically, found her- 
self detesting the exclusive Carritaz. Why 


had the Leighs given up on Loveland? 

“Ready to move on?” Loveland in- 
quired. “The Carpenters have asked us 
to join them at the Balaneario.” 

“I’m sorry, Douglas,” she said. “I don’t 
feel up to it. Terribly tired.” 

He was disappointed, but called a taxi. 
The girl sat back in the corner. Her 
thoughts were confused. What to do? 
Leave here. The sooner, the better. 

“What’s the matter, Lynn?” Loveland 
was saying anxiously. 

She pulled herself out of it and sud- 
denly was able to think again. Some 
day, somewhere, Loveland would again 
let something slip. He was too valuable 
a contact to lose, no matter whether 
Geoffrey and his brother had abandoned 
the field or not. She nearly smiled as she 
reflected this came under the head of 
holding the fort under heavy fire. 

“I was just thinking that soon I’ll have 
to leave all this,” she said. “Due home.” 

“Oh, no!” Loveland sounded almost 
stricken as he took her hand in his. 
“Leave! Lynn, I can’t stand the thought 
of not seeing you. From the first moment 
I’ve been crazy about you — you know that. 
We could have such a swell life. Can’t 
you say the word, Lynn?” 

She hated the position in which she 
found herself. Loveland had every right 
to hope she might marry him. And then 
as she thought of the tragedy that had 
struck suffering into Geoffrey Leigh’s 
life, into the life of his gallant father, 
she once again could find the strength 
that had first sent her winging solo 
down this mysterious trail. 

“Don’t go,” Douglas Loveland begged. 

She forced herself to look at him. “If 
you should feel like coming to the States, 
I might just ask for a — raincheck.” 

“If I could get a leave of absence!” 
Loveland said. “It’s hard. Old Vic is down 
on me. To hell with him, anyhow! I’ll 
be up in the States as soon as I can.” 

Lynn Cherrington, the lovely daughter 
of Palmer Cherrington. United Steel In- 
dustries Corporation millions and mid- 
night hair and stirring eyes — oh, yes, 
Douglas Loveland would be along! 

It was after Christmas when 
Geoff and Wyatt arrived in England. Rod 
and Chris were both at the Hall and old 
Mr. Hazel and the vicar Mr. Crump 
and Bridges. Duke and Randy, the dogs, 
leaping all over them; tears in Mr. 
Hazel’s eyes; Mr. Crump sounding qua- 
very — an enthusiastic reunion. 

At the first opportunity after Mr. Hazel 
had gone back to London and Mr. 
Crump to his vicarage, they went into 
conference. 

It looked natural to see Chris, brawny, 
blond, standing before the big fire in the 
living room, glass in hand. 

Rodman, seated in a deep chair, said, 
“Suppose you tell Wat and Geoff what 
you discovered at Jerishtawbi, Chris.” 

“It wasn’t much. You’d never think 
there had been any trouble in Bazaphur 
at all. However, I worked on Baker and 
Harley. Everything right enough there. 
Regular soldiers. I went around under an 
assumed name at first. I tried to trace 
that fatal luncheon of the governor’s — 
stone wall, b’gad. So I dropped the as- 
sumed-name business with the governor’s 
former adjutant, Major Canby, and told 
him what I was after.” 

Major Canby had been given a shock 
when Chris told him of his conviction 
that Kirklenny, the orderly, had been 
murdered and not killed in action. 

“ ‘Play just-suppose, major,’ I argued. 
‘Just suppose, for example, that Captain 
Loveland had that forged order with him 
all the time and was only awaiting the ar- 
rival of an orderly from the governor for 
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a chance to use it. What could bring Kirk- 
lenny from headquarters on the very day 
the governor was strangely drunk?’ ” 

Major Canby had always sworn by his 
commanding officer, and the thought that 
Loveland might have had a forged order 
with him started him thinking. 

“The major went into a trance,” con- 
tinued Chris, “and emerged with the 
information that the O.C. checked regu- 
larly once a week with the men on patrol 
at the Pass. Kirklenny might have gone 
to Dowlongah Pass on a simple routine 
matter.” 

Rod sat up. “You see?” he said eagerly. 
“Timing. The whole thing points to it. 
The very day an orderly went to the 
Pass, the governor had a Scotch and 
soda that made him seem blotto. Love- 
land sat up there with that forged order 
and simply used it for the one Kirklenny 
brought. He was protected because if 
the governor found that he had moved 
out of position and called him to account, 
he could have produced that order or 
called his witnesses, Bryce and Leggett 
and Baker. 

“Kirklenny?” Rod smiled thinly. “That 
poor chap’s death warrant was signed 
the moment he rode away on that cus- 
tomary routine mission. The governor? 
He was thought to be blotto— in that 
state he could have sent an order to 
storm the South Pole, as far as the In- 
telligence was concerned. It was a de- 
liberately framed, timed crime.” 

Wyatt broke a long silence. “Nice 
work, Chris,” he said. “When we find 
the solution to the governor’s behavior 
on that day, we’ll have a case for the 
War Office.” He paused. “Well, Rod?” 

“I ran into pretty much of a blind 
trail myself,” Rodman Leigh said. “Bryce 
is pure soldier. Unassailable record. But 
I imagine I annoyed him no end asking 
questions about something he was con- 
vinced had been settled justly. Finally he 
snapped at me. 

“You see, I kept hinting that the Nazim 
had made putty of the British Army in 
India to get munitions through, and that 
drew indignant sparks. What, our good 
captain demanded, was I trying to do? — 
make another Bolobir scandal out of this? 
What, I asked politely, was the Bolobir 
scandal? Well, it seems that there was a 
lot of trouble at the Moroccan port of 
Bolobir several years earlier. 

“I went to Bolobir. Scrubby little port. 
But I found out all about the case through 
the British consul. A whole army of Riffs 
had been armed with munitions shipped 
through that port. The French investi- 
gated, of course, and discovered that sev- 
eral port officials had been bribed to the 
eyebrows. There was a lot of smoke raised 
and accusations made against the English 
armament firm of Smithies Limited. 

“Finally it came down to some nebu- 
lous Smithies agents, and the case was 
hushed up or dropped. But there were two 
aspects of that Bolobir affair that im- 
pressed me. First was that bribery angle. 
Port officials shut their eyes at Bolobir— 
Loveland withdrew from Dowlongah Pass. 
Clear track for munitions in both in- 
stances. Secondly, that munitions were 
the pivotal point each time. Why couldn’t 
some armament firm have been behind 
the guns that were run through Dow- 
longah Pass?” 

Wyatt nodded. “I think I see a possi- 
bility of a clue. Listen.” 

The fire died down as he related the 
whole Buenos Aires experience. It gave 
forth spasmodic little explosions, burned 
with a sullen, yellow, dying glow. 

But another flame leaped. It could be 
felt in that room when Wyatt had fin- 
ished. A flame of fresh conjecture. 

Rod drew a long breath. “Jove!” he 
said. “You lads must have been in 
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someone’s eyes. Do you think Loveland 
might have discovered who you were?” 

“No,” said Wyatt, “I don’t think that’s 
possible. There was only one person in 
Buenos Aires who knew us — that Amer- 
ican girl, Lynn Cherrington.” 

“She might have let it slip,” remarked 
Chris. 

Geoff looked up. “You can forget that 
idea,” he said. “Lynn never would have 
told Loveland or anybody else who we 
were. Don’t worry about her.” 

There was a brief silence. Chris said, 

“Oh, right-ho,” and dismissed it. Rod, 
however, looked at Geoff with keen eyes. 

“What do you know about her, Geoff?” 

“Nothing much,” Geoff returned. “She 
seems to have some money, likes to 
travel, and she is a topping girl.” 

“She seems to make a habit of bump- 
ing into you. You met her in Buenos Aires 
again; with Loveland, of all people.” 

“I repeat,” Geoff said quietly, “that I 
don’t know much about her, but I’d 
stake my life on Lynn Cherrington, Rod. 
I’d feel that way even if she hadn’t 
saved our lives at Murros Island.” 

“That interests me a bit. How did she 
know you were going there?” 

“Somehow,” Geoff said, “I feel cer- 
tain she realized we were interested in 
what she was telling us about her day at 
Encarnacion. She might have tried to 
get in touch with me, found I had gone 
out of town and taken a flier as to what 
we’d done. That’s one answer, Rod.” 

“All right,” said Rod. “You’re no fool, 
Geoff. But — she did run around with 
Loveland a lot.” 

They turned to a discussion of Love- 
land’s intimation that there was a con- 
nection between the guns run through at 
Encarnacion and those at “another place 
he had been” in India. Were those in- 
terests Fortune Arms? 

“Let’s look at it this way,” Wyatt pro- 
posed. “Who would have gained from 
those munitions that were sent up 
through the Pass? The nationalist crowd 
in Bazaphur with their seething zeal 
for independence would certainly want 
them. That’s one. Then there might be 
some professional gun-running crowd 
that was being paid heavily to see that 
they went through. There’s another pos- 
sibility. Lastly, some armament firm — all 
right, in this instance, let’s assume it 
was the Fortune Arms Corporation.” 

“My vote goes for the Fortune Arms,” 
said Rod. “I’ll tell you why. It wasn’t 
solely that consignment of munitions 
pushed past the governor’s regiment. 
Suppose that outbreak at Jerishtawbi 
had lighted a fuse that would have 
spread all through the warlike factions 
in India. Suppose those Dowglis cap- 
tured Jerishtawbi instead of being driven 
out by the governor. Why, there would 
have been a market for munitions in India 
that would have paid the greatest divi- 
dends ever dreamed of. The governor was 
just a cog — somebody in the way who 
could not be bribed, fooled or frightened. 

“And here is something else about 
Fortune Arms. The firm of Smithies 
Limited is now known as Fortune- 
Smithies Limited. That went into effect 
a month or so before the governor’s 
death. I remember thinking at the time 
it looked like a potent bid to be a leader 
in the world-armament marts. Never 
thought I’d come in contact with it.” He 
laughed suddenly. “A slingshot against 
some mammoth Goliath — may heaven 
have mercy on our souls.” 

That suited Christopher Leigh. “Let’s 
heel into it,” he said. “B’gad — action, 
dash it!” 

“Chris,” Rod said, “I would take even 
money on you to tackle Saint George’s 
dragon with your bare hands. But how 
are you going to fight the tremendous 


fortified power of a clicking organiza- 
tion like Fortune-Smithies, for example? 
With their influence, their contacts with 
banks, newspapers, officials— Lord, Chris, 
the efforts of some of those firms are 
responsible for changes in governmental 
policy, for the arsenals of countries get- 
ting ready just in case ” 

“Go on,” said Christopher. “You have 
me afraid nigh unto death.” 

“Not one of us is afraid, but we ought 
to know what we’re up against. I say 
that people like Fortune-Smithies have 
their agents out constantly trying to 
create new markets. Peace-time dividends 
from selling the war lords of China, hot- 
headed South American countries, other 
countries watching each other’s strength 
— oh, hell, that’s what we bump into — if 
we’re on the right trail.” 

“Right enough, Rod,” Geoff said, “but 
damn it, we’re not trying to fight any 
big combine or anything of the sort. 
We’re after a man. We want that man 
who engineered treason, forgery, mur- 
der, and then shut off the governor as 
he was getting close to the truth. If he’s 
to be found in a mighty machine, we’ll 
have to look for him there.” 

“Sir Hubert Townley used to be a di- 
rector of Smithies,” remarked Rod. 
“He was a friend of the governor’s. We 
could jog up to London and ask him what 
it’s all about.” He looked at Chris and 
grinned. “I, for one, will join you in a 
drink. Make mine a big one.” 

“Make it two,” smiled Wyatt. 

“Three,” said Geoff. 

“Unanimous,” said Chris. 

Wyatt and Geoff drove up to London 
a few days later. Geoff went to look up 
an acquaintance at the American Em- 
bassy, and Wyatt dropped in on Sir 
Hubert Townley. 

“I happened to be near by, sir,” ex- 
plained Wyatt. “I thought I’d stop in for 
a moment.” 

He deftly steered toward his objective 
through the amenities of inquiring about 
Sir Hubert’s health, and then he waved 
a hand about him. 

“There have been some changes here, 
haven’t there, sir?” he said. “I see 
Smithies has a partner.” 

“We have made certain affiliations that 
should mark a progressive step for us,” 
Sir Hubert said. 

Wyatt wondered who controlled this 
affiliation. His private opinion was that 
Fortune-Smithies Limited was the Eng- 
lish branch of that enterprising Fortune 
Arms Corporation. 

“Seeing you,” Sir Hubert said suddenly, 
“reminds me that the last time I saw 
your father was here in this office a week 
before he — passed on. Loring asked the 
most extraordinary thing. He wanted to 
see a listing of our stockholders.” 

Wyatt was thunderstruck. Sir Hubert 
practically telling him that — he was on 
the trail followed by Sir Loring Leigh! 

His hand tightened on the arm of his 
chair. “Is that so, sir? Interesting, that. 
And did he — see the list?” 

“Oh, yes. I arranged it. Decidedly ir- 
regular, but it seemed vital to Loring.” 

“Perhaps he was going to purchase 
some stock.” 

As a matter of fact, when he handed 
it back to me he thanked me for giving 
him the chance to return a luncheon en- 
gagement. Most extraordinary.” 

“He said that!” Wyatt exclaimed. He 
bent forward. “Sir Hubert, will you let 
me see that listing also? I know how ir- 
regular it is, but ” 

“I couldn’t do that,” Sir Hubert ve- 
toed promptly. “I made an exception 
with your father because he gave me his 
word it would be strictly confidential, 
and Loring had suffered so — I felt that 
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anything I did for him England was do- 
ing for him. Great officer.” 

Wyatt’s eyes were misty. “It is vital 
to me. also,” he said, “and I would re- 
gard it as strictly confidential.” 

But Sir Hubert shook his head. Wyatt 
had to abandou this quest for the time. 

Geoff had met Carey Randall, coun- 
selor at the American Embassy, in the 
days when he had been attached in 
Washington. Randall had been with the 
State Department on special work then, 
and Geoff regarded him as one of the 
best-informed men any Foreign Service 
could wish. He sought him out at his 
Embassy, and Randall saw him imme- 
diately. 

“Hello,” the American greeted warmly. 

“This is a surprise. What are you doing 
away from Massachusetts Avenue?” 

“I’ve resigned,” said Geoff. 

“What?” said Randall. “Young man, 
that was a fool thing for you to do.” 

“Circumstances made it advisable,” said 
Geoff. He added, “I wonder if you could 
tell me something about the Fortune 
Arms Corporation. Is Fortune-Smithies 
affiliated with it?” 

“Completely, I should say,” returned I 
Randall. “Fortune is a subsidiary of the 1 
United Steel Industries Corporation and 
that, of course, is Palmer Cherrington.” i 
“Who?” Geoff said, startled. 

“Palmer Cherrington. United Steel In- 
dustries head. He’s also a director of 
Fortune-Smithies.” 

“Oh,” said Geoff. “Has he a daughter 
Lynn?” 

“Oh, yes. She’s very well known so- 
cially. Have you met her?” 

“Yes,” said Geoff. “Yes, I’ve met her.” 

As he walked down the steps of the 
Embassy he was conscious of a sense of 
depression. A whole train of associations 
seemed to whirl in his mind. 

In the December installment Lynn 
makes an accusation — a cow- 
ard runs away — and the Leigh 
boys follow closely at his heels 


Beam Ends 

( Continued from page 41) 

huddled in the wheelhouse, haggard from 
.sickness and lack of sleep. 

“Hey!” I shouted. “We’ve sprung a 
leak! You get on the pump, Charlie, 
quick!” 

For an hour we pumped in ten-minute 
spells, without making any appreciable 
gain on the water. The pump was a 
hand-plunge type and soon ceased to 
work at all because of the continuous 
shifting of the water from side to side 
as the ship rolled. 

We continued to pump incessantly all 
that foul night. We had to. With a few 
tons of water in her, the Sirocco lurched, 
rolled and staggered up into the head 
wind as heavily as a sodden log. At dawn 
I was seriously considering turning in 
towards the distant shore and trusting 
to luck to find some shelter on that 
bleak and stormy coast, but one glance 
at the chart showed that it was utterly 
impossible. 

We appeared to have made no 
headway at all during the night; the 
headland of Point Stephens was seem- 
ingly as far off as ever. Then at last the 
wind veered a few points to the east. By 
midday we were off the point and mak- 
ing a good five knots. An hour later we 
dropped anchor close to the small jetty 
in Port Stephens. The ship had over two 
feet of water in her. 

Taking a tin of biscuits with us, we 
rowed ashore and fell asleep instantly 
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in an empty shed on the jetty. It smelt 
badly of lobsters and fish, but no one 
noticed that — not until next morning, 
anyway. 

After a good hot breakfast, we began 
the job of cleaning ship. Books, clothing, 
papers — all had been reduced to a sod- 
den mass by the oily bilge water. It took 
a couple of days to get shipshape once 
more and, after scraping the carbon out 
of the engine, we hove up anchor and 
set sail for Coff's Harbor, halfway to 
Brisbane. 

With a fresh, fair wind blowing from 
the southeast, the Sirocco bowled along 
in great style, the following seas catch- 
ing up every so often and shooting her 
along on their crests. The engine was 
shut off and, with no sound except the 
swish and hiss of the water along her 
side and the occasional flutter of a sail, 
we felt the keen joy of sailing a hard- 
driving vessel. 

Then, in the late afternoon, the wind 
began to rise and dark clouds rapidly 
overtook us from the south, threatening 
a strong blow and probably rain. At six 
we had logged ninety-eight miles in 
twelve hours — magnificent sailing for a 
vessel of the Sirocco’s size. 

At midnight the Dook sighted a flash- 
ing light which he recognized from the 
chart as South Solitary Island, off Coff’s 
Harbor. If I had just come out from a 
tomb I couldn’t have been happier to 
see a light. 

The entrance to Coff’s Harbor is nar- 
row and tricky, necessitating careful 
negotiation between a rocky headland 
and a small island at the mouth, and 
even more careful steering in. You have 
to keep two red leading lights directly 
in line. If you once let them get out of 
line, even slightly, you finish upon the 
rocks. 

We rounded the island and began to 
search anxiously for the first red lead- 
ing light which would mean turning in 
towards the harbor. Trelawny spotted it 
just when I thought we must have missed 
it entirely. I took the wheel and hove to 
while the others stood by in readiness 
to take sail off. 

It was pitch-dark but somehow 
we took the mainsail in, or rather, it 
took us in. It came down with a rush 
and covered the entire deck and the 
crew as well. The night became even 
blacker as we struggled frantically to 
free ourselves, expecting to hit the rocks 
at any moment. During that time the 
little Sirocco did everything but stand 
on her bowsprit. 

As it was, just as we freed ourselves, a 
tremendous wave caught her beam on, 
crashing on deck with such force that I 
thought the main hatch cover would 
surely be smashed in. Fortunately, it 
held and I jumped for the wheel and 
once again headed for the entrance. 
With the sea shoving us along much 
faster than we wanted to go, we ran 
wildly for the narrow harbor mouth. So 
far, only the one leading light had been 
picked up; the other was not to be 
seen at all. 

I went below to keep the engine in 
full reverse, in an effort to give the 
others time to find the second light. 
With only the one lead spotted I ex- 
pected at any moment to feel the sud- 
den lurch and crash as we piled up on 
the jagged rocks of the breakwater. 

Being shut up in a tiny engine com- 
partment under such circumstances is 
enough to give the strongest a bad case 
of claustrophobia. It seemed an eternity 
before the other leading light was 
sighted. It had been hidden directly be- 
hind the first one all along! They were 


a long way off, but instead of being on 
the water front as we expected, they were 
set far back inland and we were almost 
ashore before we knew it. 

Charlie saw the beach just ahead and 
bellowed down the companionway: “Go 
astern! Astern, you fool! We’re in the 
breakers ! ” 

“I am going astern!” I bellowed back. 
Then I waited for the crash with bitter 
calm. But slowly the Sirocco backed off, 
the engine for once going madly instead 
of missing. It was a narrow shave. We 
were practically on top of the line of 
breakers before they could be seen in the 
darkness. 

We let go anchor without having the 
least idea of our position, beyond the fact 
that it was an exceptionally bad one. 
We pitched and heaved there all night, 
exposed to the wind and sea. In the 
morning we were surprised to find 
the Sirocco lying in the center of the 
fairway, only a few yards from the wharf. 

We were four days at Coff’s Harbor 
waiting for the weather to break. The 
harbor is a death trap in the southeast, 
being fully exposed to the fury of the 
sea. 

For thirty-six hours we lay to with 
two anchors out and the engine running 
as a stand-by in case the cables parted. 
Most of the time was spent trying to 
contrive a means of making the wretched 
forward hatch watertight by nailing 
pieces of rubber round the coaming. 

At last the weather broke. On a fine 
sunny day we left Coff’s Harbor hoping 
never to see the place again. A fair wind 
was blowing from the southeast and the 
Sirocco scudded along at seven knots 
with as little motion as if tied alongside 
a wharf. If the wind held we hoped to 
make Brisbane the following day. Be- 
yond Brisbane lay the sheltered waters 
of the Great Barrier Reef, where we 
could cruise along without fear of being 
caught by sudden gales. We had to 
choose our weather carefully. The Si- 
rocco was far too small and unseaworthy 
to take chances. 

During the afternoon the engine broke 
down, but even without it the ship made 
good speed. When the sun went down 
the wind eased a little but still kept the 
sails full. This was the first pleasant 
night we had spent at sea. We were able 
to leave the hatches open and sleep in 
the cabin without being half -suffocated 
by oil fumes. But it was such a perfect 
night, so warm and starlit, that I took 
my bedding on deck and for an hour or 
so watched the moon drift across the 
sky. 

With the engine practically out of com- 
mission there was little chance of our 
making Brisbane. A cylinder was cracked 
and the oil pump broken; it could 
only be run for a few minutes at a 
time, as it then became red-hot. A 
glance at the chart showed that the 
Richmond River, about eighty miles be- 
low Brisbane, was the most likely place 
to have it repaired. The Sailing Direc- 
tions stated that the bar over the river 
was very dangerous at times and that 
the passage was narrow but had plenty 
of water on it. 

I had never seen a bar and had no idea 
what it was like. When, at daybreak next 
morning, the Dook pointed ashore and 
said he thought that must be the bar, I 
could scarcely believe it. Three enormous 
lines of raging breakers lay ahead, burst- 
ing in mountainous foam. There was 
supposed to be a passage somewhere 
through them but the lines of surf looked 
uniformly unbroken. 

In consternation we studied the Sail- 
ing Directions, hoping there was some 
mistake. There was no mistake. We were 
supposed to sail through those breakers! 


“What’s that signal on the flagpole 
ashore?” asked Charlie anxiously. 

The Dook trained his glasses on it. “A 
black ball,” he said. “Where’s che code 
book?” 

We looked it up. “Black ball,” it read. 
“Do not attempt entrance. Bar danger- 
ous.” 

“We’ve got to go in,” I said. “We can’t 
go on to Brisbane with a busted en- 
gine.” 

We started up the engine and went in 
closer but could not find the other bea- 
con. The Dook said that if we trailed a 
length of grass rope out astern it would 
keep us from broaching to. He had read 
of this old trick of the days when sailing 
ships had to cross bars, and it was lucky 
he had. 

All hatches were battened 
down and lashed. The Sirocco crept up 
towards a spot in the line that seemed 
to have a slightly smaller surf. 

It was a tense moment when we 
reached the first line of breakers. Luckily, 
it was smaller than usual, and just 
then, through the glasses, Charlie picked 
up the second beacon far over on the 
port side. I gave the ship full speed 
ahead and the Dook swung her over to 
get the two beacons in line. He barely 
managed to straighten her up when the 
second breaker caught us and flung the 
ship onward in a mad rush, with her 
stern high out of the water, bow down 
and rudder useless, the rope astern sav- 
ing us from making the swerving broach 
that capsizes ships, small and large. 

In the middle of that maelstrom of 
colossal breakers, the steering gear 
broke! The Dook promptly let go the 
useless wheel and jumped to the short 
stump of tiller aft, using all his strength 
to bring her stern on to the surf. He 
undoubtedly saved us from crashing into 
the breakwater on the port side. 

There were seven lines of breakers on 
the bar that day, the middle ones much 
larger than the others. By great good 
luck only one breaker came aboard. It 
was a big. one. It swept over the deck 
into the wheelhouse and submerged ev- 
erything, filling the Dook’s long sea boots 
right to the brim. Intent on the arduous 
business of steering with a tiller about 
eight inches long, the Dook yelled fran- 
tically to Charlie to come and pull 
them off. 

Even in those tense moments it was 
comical to see Trelawny sitting braced 
on the deck in running water, clutching 
the tiller in both hands, with his left 
leg stuck up in the air while Charlie 
heaved at the waterlogged sea boot. 

With what relief we sailed into the 
calm water of the Richmond River! It 
was the merest fluke that we ever 
crossed that bar. Fool’s luck, according 
to the pilot, who was waiting on the 
wharf to inform us of this fact among 
others of a more personal nature. 

That day was devoted to some really 
serious drinking, and I awoke next 
morning to see one George, a youthful 
fisherman who had joined us at some 
indefinite period during the night, sleep- 
ing wheezily on the cabin floor. Next 
to him lay Frank, the convivial town 
policeman, using as a pillow a parcel 
containing three lobsters. These were 
immediately turned over to Charlie to 
convert into a curry for breakfast. 

The journey from Richmond River to 
Brisbane was so good that I don’t re- 
member many details of it. The engine 
gave no trouble. The sea was calm, the 
weather fine and warm. No one was sick 
and the Sirocco flew along with a bone 
in her teeth. 

It is forty miles from the mouth of 
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the Brisbane River to the city, all against 
a strong current, and it was dark before 
we made fast to someone’s nicely painted 
yacht mooring. 

With more optimism than judgment, I 
had calculated on a week for the voy- 
age from Sydney to Brisbane. It had 
taken us a month and I felt as though 
we had sailed halfway round the world 
instead of about six hundred miles. 

We decided to stay a week or so in 
Brisbane to have the engine thoroughly 
overhauled. Brisbane is an uncomfortable 
city in the summer. The heat is stifling 
but even on the hottest day the citizens 
go about dressed in somber, heavy black 
clothes, which gives a new arrival the 
impression of having been set down in 
the midst of an undertakers’ convention. 
If, however, the stranger ventures to don 
tropical garb, he instantly becomes an 
object of curiosity. The natives will stare 
at him in astonishment and even follow 
him around. 

The Dook found in the heat a long- 
desired opportunity to wear the new 
khaki pith helmet he had purchased in 
Sydney. But the unusual headgear at- 
tracted such attention that a bunch of 
urchins collected at his heels and fol- 
lowed him along the street, shouting: 
“Shot any tigers today, mister?” “Hey, 
mister, where’s yer helephunt?” “Gawds- 
truth! ’E’s come out without ’is gun.” 
“Look at ’is ’at, will yer?” 

He returned to the ship in great con- 
fusion, and with the topee wrapped up 
in a brown paper parcel. 

While we were in Brisbane, the Dook 
received an advance on his estate from 
his lawyers in Sydney, and this he in- 
sisted on placing at the ship’s disposal. 
Not that anyone tried to prevent him. 
We were much too hungry. He also 
bought a new jib, to replace the one 
blown out off Coff’s Harbor. 


Finally we chose a fine day and sailed. 
A hundred miles north of Brisbane we 
came to a large island, Great Sandy. 
The scenery was beautiful on the waters 
between this island and the mainland. 
Little inlets, their gently rolling banks 
matted with gorgeous wild flowers in full 
bloom, sent forth gusts of perfume and 
offered a constant speculation as to 
what lay beyond. To the left, on the 
mainland, the country was flat, divided 
by little streams thickly sown with bright 
green water lilies. 

In the late afternoon we were off the 
Mary River, and as the chart showed a 
small township just inside the mouth, I 
decided to anchor there for the night. 
On entering the river, however, we found 
the town had disappeared! There was 
no sign of human habitation, let alone a 
town. 

Mystified, we sailed up and down the 
stream to look for it. The chart even 
gave the names of the principal streets. 
Having little more faith in the Dook's 
navigation than in my own, I thought 
we might be in the wrong river. But an- 
other look at the chart proved this was 
impossible. The only other river in the 
vicinity, the Burnett, lay many miles to 
the north and was quite thickly popu- 
lated. 

So we slept at anchor off that non- 
existent town and at dusk the following 
day made Bundaberg, on the Burnett 
River. Here the mystery of the missing 
town was explained. It had been the pro- 
posed site for a new town and somewhat 
prematurely had been marked in detail 
on all charts and Sailing Directions. 
That was as near as it ever came to 
civic glory. 

It was the annual Show Week in 
Bundaberg, and the town was in the 
throes of carnival excitement. Tall, 
bearded sheepmen from the western 


districts, in wide-brimmed hats and 
elastic-sided boots, rode through the 
streets on fine-looking horses. Others, 
with faces scorched by the sun to the 
color of a walnut, strolled about with 
the stiff gait of men unaccustomed to 
being out of the saddle, or gathered in 
circles to discuss the coming rodeo 
events. 

Posters and placards decorated every 
shop window, announcing that the Tall- 
est Man in the World had arrived in 
town, also the Fattest Lady and Zimmo 
the Limbless Wonder. The Chinese Gi- 
ant was there, too. Other posters said 
that Ned Wirth of Coonabarabran, the 
best rider in the world, had undertaken 
to remain on the back of Curly Bell’s 
famous horse, The Devil, for three min- 
utes, despite Curly’s assertion on the 
same posters that no one in the world 
could do that. 

Each man, the announcement con- 
tinued, had bet heavily on the result and 
everyone was urged to turn up and see 
the battle. Forty Rounds of Boxing was 
to be an added attraction. 

We decided to see Ned in action. The 
price of admission, two shillings, nearly 
deterred us, but it was worth it, though 
the big bet was obviously a put-up job. 
You will never see finer horsemanship 
than in these small rodeos in “out back” 
North Queensland towns. 

The Forty Rounds of Boxing lacked in 
quality what they supplied in quantity, 
though the exponents all seemed con- 
sumed with a desire to inflict as much 
damage as possible in the shortest space 
of time. Several young men stepped 
into the ring and offered to take on 
anyone of their own weight. Actually, 
they were third-rate “pugs” engaged by 
Curly Bell to insure some competition. 
He would hold up a boxing glove and 
offer three pounds to anyone in the 
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crowd who could beat the challenger 
and one pound to anyone able to stay 
three rounds. 

A tough-looking citizen was introduced 
as Jack Cowper, Heavyweight Champion 
of th,e Western Districts, and Curly an- 
nounced he would pay five pounds to 
anyone who could stay in the ring with 
him for three rounds. 

Rex sat up and nudged me in the ribs. 
‘It’s a cinch!” he whispered urgently. 
"Money from home! Take him on. Skip- 
per. Think what we could do with five 
pounds!” 

I stared at him. “You’re mad,” I said 
coldly. “Take him on yourself.” 

“I would if I was his weight. And 
you’re a boxer. Think of that cash! I’ll 
tell you what I’ll do — I’ll second you!” 

In spite of this added induce- 
ment I still managed to restrain myself. 
But as there were no takers and the 
offer was repeated, I began to think 
about it. Five pounds was wealth at the 
time. My only pair of shoes let water 
in through the soles; food was scarce, 
and we needed some oil for the engine. 
So I climbed into the ring. 

Curly was surprised and suspicious. He 
probably suspected I might be some pro- 
fessional fighter out for a bit of easy 
money, but then he must have decided 
I did not look like one, for he smiled 
and offered me a dirty pair of shorts. 
When I declined these in the toughest 
and most contemptuous manner I could 
manage, his suspicions were aroused 
again and he went into a whispered con- 
ference with Cowper. That gentleman 
gave me a nasty look, spat on the ground 
and nodded. 

The ring was cleared and time called. 
My opponent advanced, as I thought, to 
observe the ancient boxing tradition of 
shaking a man's hand before trying to 
knock his head off. 

Instead, he knocked me flat with a 
right-hand swing. I stayed down for the 
count of seven, groggily conscious of 
having been foully wronged, then got 
to my feet and somehow managed to last 
out the round. 

Rex helped me to my corner and. un- 
der the impression that he was reviving 
me, began to slap a wet towel over my 
face so that I could hardly breathe. 

Encouraged by the hisses and boos of 
the crowd, I was lusting for bloody re- 
venge at the call of “Time!” Cowper 
jumped right across the ring. I missed 
his chin, but the lacing of my glove 
made a gash over his eye which began 
to bleed copiously. 

When you know the crowd is with you, 
it helps. I tore into him with everything 
but the kitchen stove. Outweighed ten 
pounds and with a badly cut eye. Cow- 
per must have decided that I looked like 
lasting the distance, as he retired at the 
end of the second round to attend to 
the eye. 

Everyone seemed pleased except Curly. 
Rex collected the five pounds on my 
behalf and stood fingering them as I 
washed a couple of cuts. 

“Nice work,” he said. “Nice work. 
Didn’t I tell you it was a cinch? I sup- 
pose you wouldn’t mind lending me a 
couple of pounds out of this?” 

I said I certainly would mind. “I shed 
blood for that money. All you did was 
try to smother me!” 

En route to Gladstone, our next port 
of call, we began to observe the first 
signs of the Great Barrier Reef. At low 
water, away over on the starboard hand, 
the surf could be seen breaking in a 
rumbling foam on several patches of 
exposed reef near Breaksea Spit. As we 
proceeded, running fair before a light 


southeaster with topsail set and all sails 
drawn taut, small tropical islands showed 
up on the starboard horizon and quickly 
dropped astern. There was no following 
swell and the Sirocco, lying slightly over 
to port, flew along with hardly a move- 
ment to tell that she was at sea. 

Gladstone is a small fishing town with 
an excellent harbor and a fine pastoral 
setting. A large meat-packing house 
brings in the overseas vessels for car- 
goes to England. The town is chiefly 
remarkable for its unique lighthouse 
keeper, a woman affectionately and 
widely known as “The Captain.” She is 
old and bent and incredibly wrinkled, 
and has as fine a command of sulphur- 
ous language as her father, a shellback 
skipper of the ’eighties, must have pos- 
sessed. She wears an enormous pair of 
gum sea boots and drinks vast quantities 
of whisky and beer, and some say that 
she can spit in a sea gull’s eye at twenty 
yards in a strong wind. The town is 
rightly proud of her. 

Leaving Gladstone, we passed through 
“The Narrows” to Rockhampton, which 
we w'anted to visit because Rex, who had 
once been there, described the town and 
its ladies in glowing terms. 

On arriving at Rockhampton, my first 
action was to dispatch an acidulous tele- 
gram to the Sydney agent who sold us 
our engine. It had never ceased to give 
trouble since its installation and I de- 
manded service. His reply stated that 
he would send a man to Rockhampton 
in a fortnight to inspect it. We waited 
the two weeks but it was three before 
he arrived. 

During our enforced stay in that pleas- 
ant town of forty thousand souls, the 
Sirocco achieved much unsought notori- 
ety as a result of my incarceration for 
riotous behavior in Greek Joe’s, a restau- 
rant run as a blind for that eminent 
Australian game, two-up. The entire re- 
sponsibility for this is to be laid at the 
door of two journalists on the staff of 
a local paper. 

In Greek Joe’s, one of the journalists, 
who had once been a professional boxer, 
got into a brawl with a notorious bruiser 
known as Kid Lozatti and received such 
brutal treatment that, ' forgetting my 
cherished role of spectator, I plunged 
into the fray. The other journalist and I 
were both arrested. A fine of four pounds 
each was inflicted, which, needless to say, 
we were unable to pay. 

“In that case, seven days,” said the 
magistrate. 

The Dook arrived as we were being 
marched off to the cell and caused a mild 
sensation and some laughter in court by 
offering his personal note of hand for 
the amount. 

Thus incarcerated, my friend and I 
languished for two days before I raised 
the money to pay our fines. 

An agreeable surprise awaited me at 
the Rockhampton bank. Before leaving 
New Guinea. I had deposited a parcel of 
gold dust weighing about thirty ounces 
at the bank there and had been ad- 
vanced what was estimated to be the 
approximate value in cash. Investigating 
every conceivable means of raising some 
money in Rockhampton, I had remem- 
bered it and sent for any small amount 
that might remain to my credit in New 
Guinea. 

Expecting two or three pounds at most, 
I could hardly believe it when thirty 
pounds arrived. It was a joyful moment, 
and when, the very next day, a further 
fifty pounds came from Ireland as a 
birthday gift from my father, our trou- 
bles seemed never to have existed. 

The eighty pounds seemed a fortune 
large enough to insure our reaching 
New Guinea in comfort,/ without the 


continual anxiety of wondering where 
the next meal was coming from — if it 
was coming. The future looked bright. 

The agent’s representative arrived 
from Sydney about this time and over- 
hauled the engine. To test it, we in- 
vited the entire cast of that drama of 
thwarted passion entitled, “Married to 
the Wrong Man,” for a picnic upon the 
river. 

I understand the engine behaved ex- 
ceptionally well. 

During the next few days we all lived 
like princes, feasting richly and drinking 
deeply, but at last departure could be 
delayed no longer and the Dook flew 
the blue peter at the masthead. How- 
ever, we left Rockhampton under some- 
thing of a cloud. I had had the ill luck 
to be in Greek Joe’s when the place was 
raided and had escaped another arrest 
only by taking to my heels. 

A breeze fragrant with the scent of 
flowers and budding trees, hardly strong 
enough to disturb the clear blue water 
lying placid as a lake, blew offshore with 
the first gleamings of dawn. In the night 
we had made good way under power and 
sail and now stood off Port Clinton. Later 
in the morning the breeze freshened, 
changing over to the southeast, and with 
topsail set and no sea to break her way, 
the Sirocco scudded along at eight knots. 

In the late afternoon the anchor was 
let go over a coral reef in five fathoms 
of crystal-clear water in the lee of Percy 
Island, fifty yards from a white beach 
with a fringe of graceful coconut trees. 
While we stowed all gear and got things 
shipshape, Charlie prepared a meal. 

We ate on deck, watching the setting 
sun paint the sky a dazzling mass of 
color. The warm evening, the sound of 
tiny waves rippling along the beach, the 
grove of coconut trees, looking, in the 
peculiar bronze light of sunset, like old 
tapestries, all formed an unforgettably 
beautiful scene, and the fragrant land 
breeze completed the enchantment. A 
little later, when the moon rose, we fell 
asleep on deck, wrapped in the deep, 
satisfying slumber that comes from 
complete weariness. 

Next morning we rowed ashore in the 
dinghy and drank the milk of many 
green coconuts for breakfast, taking a 
dozen back on board for future use. 
Then, keeping a careful lookout for 
sharks, we dived and swam in the in- 
viting blue waters near the beach. 

^Jone of us wanted to leave 
Percy Island. It is one of the loveliest 
islands I have ever seen. It was fascinat- 
ing to study the swarming mariiTfe life 
left in the little reef pools at low tide. 
I never tired of swimming over the reef 
with a pair of pearl -diving goggles, ex- 
amining the brilliantly colored marine 
growths and the many strange, shim- 
meringly toned fish. 

Turtles abounded. It was the egg-lay- 
ing season and we would find the fe- 
males in the early morning ponderously 
waddling back to the water after a night 
spent laying a clutch of two hundred or 
more round white eggs like golf balls. 

Turtle riding is a lot of fun. The state- 
ment of de Rougemont, in his chronicles, 
that the coastal waters of Australia were 
inhabited by great turtles half the size 
of a ship’s boat, on the backs of which 
the aborigines rode for sport, was hailed 
with laughter as the journalism of a 
sensationalist. But we had many a race. 

You get on the female’s back and hold 
her at front and rear. She puts down 
her head and starts for the waters of 
the lagoon. On the beach the going is 
easy, but • once your mount enters the 
water,., it is a different matter. At first 
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you find you have to let go and rise to 
the surface as soon as she dives, but 
after a while you learn the knack of 
holding your steed’s head up in a cer- 
tain way so that she is unable to dive, 
and then comes the real fun of turtle 
riding. The excited animals swim about 
on the surface of the lagoon, clumsily 
trying to unseat you, and you can steer 
in any direction you wish. 

After several days of this idyllic ex- 
istence we pushed on to Cumberland 
Island, the commencement of the beauti- 
ful Whitsunday Island group. We an- 
chored every night in the reef, as the 
many hidden and uncharted reefs made 
navigation difficult even during the day. 

In these dangerous waters, the Dook 
showed his mettle as a navigator. He 
sweated nearly as much over his charts 
as I did over the engine and steered us 
safely through the reefs with only one 
or two keel scrapings. 

Occasionally we passed over coral reefs, 
visible through eight or ten fathoms of 
pellucid water. Where the^eefs had less 
water covering them, m&rfy more hues- 
than you see in a peacock’s tail gleamed 
from the depths. While the Sirocco 
threaded her way through narrow pas- 
sages, we lay for hours on the . deck 
gazing in quiet rapture at the little island 
pyramids that rose from the sea. Farther 
out, stretching as far as the eye could 
see, a long booming line of cottony white 
breakers marked the outer wall of the 
Great Barrier Reef, unique natural won- 
der of the world. 

The southeast trades made sailing a 
delight in these waters. We soon came to 
Dent Island and the ship was hove to 
while Charlie and I went ashore to try 
to obtain some much-needed tobacco 
from the lighthouse keeper. There were 
only two men- on the island. The life 
task of these individuals was to keep 
their light burning' night and day. At 
six-month intervals, the lighthouse ten- 
der would call at the island with sup- 
plies, making the one exciting incident 
in the monotonous routine of their lives. 

There being no anchorage off Dent 
Island, our arrival was something of a 
sensation. The two hermits’ first question 
was whether we could spare them a little 
tobacco, as the supply ship was overdue 
and they had been without a smoke for 
two weeks. 

Even before we reached their 
quarters, it was apparent there was a 
strong hostility between these two. As 
though their dreary loneliness were not 
enough, they hated each other bitterly 
and we soon discovered that no un- 
necessary word ever passed between 
them. They had been living like that for 
two years and the situation was so 
strained that we got under way again as 
soon as possible. 

The course some distance northwards 
of Dent Island was safe and well charted, 
with none of those outcrops of living 
coral that make most parts of the bar- 
rier waters such a nightmare to navi- 
gators. 

A subtropical climate and a delightful 
situation and harbor make Townsville 
one of the most attractive ports on the 
Australian coast. The town itself is well 
planned, with long avenues of tropical 
palms and shrubs running down the 
center of the main street, giving a bright 
and pleasing air to the business section. 

On the outskirts of the town, overlook- 
ing the bay, a great shaggy bluff rises 
like a fortress sheer into the sky. Inside 
the river mouth, a number of launches, 
and small ketches lay at moorings, the 
latter mainly engaged in the beche-de*- 
mer and Trochus-shell fishing industry. 


In reaching Townsville, we had com- 
pleted nearly half our journey. It was 
five months since we had left Sydney on 
a voyage planned for about two months. 
However, we were now quite reckless of 
time. 

Cairns was to be the next port of call. 
Here we were to pick up two drums of 
a special fuel oil ordered from Sydney, 
but we had some slight difficulty in per- 
suading the agent to hand them over 
to us. He had some impractical notion 
about our paying cash for them, but I 
finally persuaded him to charge them to 
our account. Not that we had one, of 
course, but that was a chance the agent 
had to take. 

Charlie left the ship here to visit For- 
sythe, his one-time partner in ownership 
of the Sirocco, who was living on Hinch- 
inbrook Island a few miles north. We ar- 
ranged to pick him up on our way 
through the Hinchinbrook Passage to 
Cairns. 

Leaving Townsville, we dropped anchor 
.the> same night in the lee of Hinchin- 
brook Island, and the following morning 
entered the passage. 

Inside, it was as beautiful as the jour- 
ney through the Whitsundays. The pas- 
sage was narrower and deeper, however; 
at times we might almost have been in 
the smaller fjords of Norway. The bows 
sliced into water lying placid as a mir- 
ror. The echoed throb of the engine 
resounded with a muffled boom from the 
steep green hills on both sides, and the 
many emerald-like islets, thick with 
tropical fruit trees and palms, nestling 
about larger islands made this passage 
a veritable trip through Paradise. 

In the afternoon we hove to in a small 
bay at the far end of the main island. 
Charlie and Forsythe came out in a 
dinghy to meet us and lead the way to 
an anchorage. 

Timing our arrival at Cairns for day- 
light the following morning, we left For- 
sythe’s anchorage at midnight. We sailed 
slowly out of the bay, steering by the 
beam of a powerful torch, with Forsythe 
piloting us to the mouth of the passage. 
Wishing us luck, he jumped into his 
dinghy and was instantly swallowed up 
in the dark astern as the Sirocco slipped 
silently forward, heeling over slightly to 
a gentle breeze blowing from the south- 
east. 

Still following the Queensland coast, 
we were now heading northwest, with 
the southeast trade blowing dead astern. 
The mainsheet was out to its fullest 
extent, the knot at the end fast in 
the block, while the headsails forward 
flapped uselessly on the stays. But the 
Sirocco loved a stern wind and we were 
making better than eight knots as we 
turned the long lines of beacons mark- 
ing the narrow channel into the lovely 
little harbor of Cairns. In a day or so 
we made for Cooktown, one hundred 
miles farther north. It was the last port 
of call on the Australian coast before 
the severe test of the voyage across the 
Coral Sea to New Guinea. We would 
have to stop to take aboard provisions, 
water, et cetera, and try to put the 
Sirocco in her best shape to meet any 
of the dread cyclones for which the Coral 
Sea is notorious. 

On the way, we called in at Restora- 
tion Island out of pure curiosity. I 
wanted to see the island which had once 
been the salvation of Bligh and his men 
of the Bounty a month 'after they had 
been turned adrift in their twenty-three- 
foot t)oat near Tahiti. 

The island has a high hill with forest 
to the water’s edge and one beautiful 
sheltered sandy beach, without doubt the 
one on which Bligh and his starving men 
landed. . 


We swam in the lagoon and then lay 
on the beach trying to recapture in 
imagination the feelings of those men as 
they saw the aborigines in all their war 
paint, shouting and waving their spears 
only a short distance away, and the 
dread misgivings in each heart as they 
launched their tiny boat once more and 
sailed off to what must have seemed 
certain death. 

We left Restoration in the late after- 
noon, in time to reach Cooktown early 
next morning. Almost immediately we 
had a number of curious visitors; they 
were rather more welcome than the usual 
type, however. In prodigious numbers 
goats ambled onto the pier and stared 
down at us. It was a sign from above. 
Meat was scarce and had obviously been 
sent to us by heaven in our need. 

W^TH unerring aim Charlie 
swung a lasso. A fine young billy thudded 
onto the deck with a loud and startled 
bleat. He was tied up and spirited below 
into the galley. 

For the next couple of days we worked 
hard to get the Sirocco in shape for the 
Coral Sea crossing, calking the decks and 
topsides, resplicing the running gear, 
getting sea anchors ready, et cetera, un- 
til she was as seaworthy as she would 
ever be. 

At four the next morning the alarm 
rang and sent a shiver of anticipation 
down my spine. We tumbled out in the 
dark and on deck found a fresh south- 
easterly blowing. A good sign, this, and 
soon we had it aft of the beam, heeling 
us over, as we headed for Cook’s Passage 
sixty miles away. This is the opening to 
the Great Barrier Reef through wh'ch 
that prince of navigators, Captain Cook, 
sailed his gallant little Endeavour over a 
century and a half ago. We could see the 
passage in the distance, with lines of 
heavy combers breaking on both sides of 
the reef, just as Cook must have seen it 
in 1770. 

As we approached the outer barrier, 
the southeasterly had freshened so much, 
with a fast-rising sea, that we decided 
to anchor at Lizard Island, only a few r 
miles from Cook’s Passage, and wait for 
the weather to improve. 

As we left Lizard Island, from my posi- 
tion high up in the crosstrees I could 
follow the breaking combers on the Great 
Barrier Reef, stretching away north and 
south as far as the eye could see. 

Ahead, a rolling swell was coming in 
through the passage leading to the Coral 
Sea, a great blue expanse stretching 
away to the horizon. 

As I looked down at the tiny little 
splinter of a boat below me, I wondered 
when we would see land again — if we 
were lucky enough to see it! 

By night we had logged good time in 
spite of the seas. Provided she had sail- 
ing wind, the Sirocco was never troubled 
by a hard sea; we were the ones who 
were troubled — she just dived through 
the waves like a porpoise and anyone 
who had to go on deck for a moment 
was soaked to the skin. 

The waves were mounting all the time 
and as the hours went by I didn’t at all 
like the look of the sky. The sun was no 
longer to be seen and black clouds were 
racing up from the northeast. Then a 
bilge sounding disclosed the alarming 
fact that we were making water faster 
than we should have been. It was even 
beginning to seep through the cabin floor, 
making the ship very sluggish and neces- 
sitating a watch of hard pumping. 

After that the ship handled a little 
more easily. By this time, it was well on 
into the night and we were all feeling 
pretty miserable. I had crawled through 


the engine room to the cabin to lie down, | 
but with all the hatches closed tight, it 
was, as usual, filled with sickly oil fumes 
from the engine. There was another and 
stronger odor mingling with the smell 
of oil, but I didn’t take the trouble to 
investigate its cause. 

That night and the succeeding ones, 
the four of us were huddled together like 
sheep in the tiny wheelhouse aft. It was 
the only fairly dry spot on board, and 
if we managed to snatch an hour’s un- 
interrupted sleep, we were lucky. Every 
now and then some part of the running 
gear or a halyard would snap. Then the 
two off watch would have to get out to 
splice it up. Once the main backstay 
wore through. While it was being re- 
paired we trembled in fear that the mast 
might go. No one went on deck without 
a rope first being tied around his middle. 

Since leaving Lizard Island we had had 
only some biscuits to eat and were feel- 
ing the need of something hot. My face 
was covered with a thick layer of hard- 
ened salt and my mouth tasted ghastly. 

Charlie and Rex went below and man- 
aged to get the stove warm enough to 
make some hot chocolate, a noble feat, 
for by this time the strong smell I had 
noticed the previous day was quite over- 
whelming and made the cabin and gal- 
ley uninhabitable for more than a few 
minutes at a time. One would hold the 
pot while the other came up to be sick 
and every few minutes a sea would force 
its way through the forward hatch and 
put the stove out. We drank the cocoa 
scalding hot, and immediately life as- 
sumed a more cheerful asoect. 

In the late noon it was blowing half a 
gale, with seas running so high that we 
were shipping every second one green. 
The ship was leaking so badly now that 
our situation was critical. Water was 
pouring in through the counter like a 
faucet. It looked as though the old ship 
might go to pieces any minute, although 
all possible sail had been eased off to 
relieve the strain on her timbers. 

We had only the vaguest notion of our 
position. With the ship standing on beam 
ends as she had been doing, it had been 
impossible to take an observation. Even 
now she was still leaking badly and the 
constant pumping had worn us out. With 
no food except biscuits and a few apples, 

I was feeling so weak that my half-hour 
turn at the bilge pump left me ready to 
drop. It was the same with the others. 

That day passed, and another. At the 
ooint of exhaustion we struggled through 
the third night, pumping continuously, 
dimly hearing the thud, smash and crash 
of the angry waves and the constant 
creaking of the working timbers. 

Morning broke, still gray and cloudy, 
and found us looking anxiously out to 
starboard for a sight of land. I knew 
we should be fetching the southwestern 
promontory of the Gulf of Papua. I also 
knew — only too well — that if we missed 
it, we should be lost. Beyond lay the 
Arafura Sea and we had no chart of it! 

Another night of driving before that 
fierce, howling gale, with no knowledge 
of the reef -studded waters ahead, would 
mean certain disaster and equally cer- 
tain death. 

We had reached that semilethargic 
stage of exhaustion when nothing mat- 
ters much — the storm seemed to have 
been screaming around us forever, al- 
though each hour, as it passed, seemed 
an age. 

Then, dimly — only a glimpse at first — 
land was sighted far over on the star- 
board. It was salvation. We just pointed 
at it without even trying to speak. 

Then began the perilous business of 
bearing in to reach it. Each time we got 
beam on, in an attempt to wear ship, the 
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seas would crash over us again and again. 
Slowly, very slowly, the land grew more 
distinct as we played touch and run with 
the gale. We would run before a sea, 
then quickly swing the ship’s nose land- 
wards in its trough and try to run before 
the next sea caught us. 

It was late afternoon before we knew 
for certain we would make the shore be- 
fore dark. At dusk the anchor was let go 
off a sandy cove dotted with coconut 
palms. Exhausted, completely worn out, 
we dropped to sleep in the wheelhouse 
there and then. We were not even sure 
this land was New Guinea and we didn’t 
care much. It was land— that was 
enough. We were safe from the storm. 

As I dropped off to sleep, I remember 
thinking that it would be unfortunate if, 
after all our trials, a bunch of Papuans 
were to come out during the night and 
collect our heads as trophies, as is still 
their playful little custom in some parts 
of the vast island. 

The morning was well advanced when 
I roused myself and came on deck. The 
first thing I saw was two large canoes 
circling slowly some distance off. We 
hailed them and they approached within 
ten yards. There the crews of men, 
women and children backed water and 
sat staring at us silently. They made no 
reply when we spoke to them, but sat 
with paddles in hand as though ready to 
fly back whence they had come. 

They had great mops of fuzzy dark- 
brown hair and all were naked except 
for loincloths made of what appeared to 
be the soft bark of a tree. The men were 
fierce-looking, with long thin pieces of 
bone, about four or five inches in length, 
stuck through their nostrils. 

I tried them out in the Motuan lan- 
guage, of which I had a smattering, and 
also in pidgin English, but none of them 
seemed to understand. After a lot of per- 
suasion and coaxing they finally brought 
their canoes alongside. We were soon 
doing a brisk trade. 

I took a revolver and we made a short 
visit to the shore. They seemed friendly 
enough, but I had heard many tales 
about deserted ships being found in the 
Papuan Gulf with their crews in excel- 
lent health apart from the fact that 
their heads were missing. Close to the 
beach there was a village of about fifty 
thatched dwellings, all built on wooden 
piles nestling close under a cliff and sur- 
rounded by a plantation of coconut 
palms. 

We bought a young pig, arranged for 
it to be roasted, and decided to anchor 
offshore meanwhile and get the ship in 
shape. When the main hatch was slid 
back, the smell which had been bottled 
up inside for days rose in an overpower- 
ing cloud that nearly knocked me down. 
Tying a handkerchief over my nose, I 
went below and finally located the cause 
— a bucket of fish in the last stages of 
decay which we had dynamited at Lizard 
Island and forgotten. 

The news of our arrival must have 
spread rapidly, for tourists flocked in 
from all sides to have a look at us. 
Among these came one Inamotu, a cheer- 
ful savage who spoke good pidgin Eng- 
lish. He had a wide grin, a plausible 
manner and a full and complete knowl- 
edge of everything under the sun. He 
announced at once with becoming mod- 
esty that there was no better pilot in the 
entire world than himself, and with these 
few words he hired himself and took 
complete charge of the situation. 

We found him a great help. We had 
many articles on board which made good 
trade: fishhooks, a few odd knives, some 
wet matches which soon dried out in the . 
sun and a few old hats. With these, 
Inamotu was able to buy native foods 


much’ cheaper than we could. Naturally, 
he pocketed a small commission of two 
or three hundred percent, but even at 
that we found we still saved on the deal. 

At the end of three days the storm had 
nearly blown itself out. It was settling 
down to a steady southerly now, so we 
left the village, taking Inamotu as pilot. 
Again the wind was right on our bow and 
blew without cessation as we fought our 
way against it along the coast toward 
Port Moresby. 

We were only a couple of days from 
Port Moresby, near the village of Bukau- 
sip, when tragedy struck. Today, long 
after the events occurred, the details of 
that ghastly day are as vivid in my mind 
as if they had happened yesterday. 

As the Sirocco lay anchored in Bukau- 
sip Bay, the wind came up with the swift 
fury of a hurricane. We were ashore at 
the time but had seen it coming, loom- 
ing up from the horizon until the whole 
sky was like one great black cloud. The 
wind caught us while we were rowing out 
to the Sirocco a half mile offshore. Rex 
and I were at the oars and it took all our 
combined strength to keep the dinghy 
from being blown back before we could 
get a rope fast to the ship. 

On board, I immediately got the other 
anchor out and the engine started. The 
gale rose so quickly that its fury was on 
us before we were aware of it. In spite of 
the twin anchors and the engine full 
ahead we were dragging slowly and 
surely towards the reef. 

Then the wind seemed to come from 
all directions at once. The ship began to 
swing in a circle, slowly at first but soon 
so fast that the anchor chains were 
twisted. A cyclone! 

“Gobu!" shouted Inamotu. “Gobu! 
Gobu!” 

We worked like demons trying to clear 
the twisting anchor chains. It was use- 
less; they were hopelessly gnarled to- 
gether. 

“Get sail on her!” 

We jumped to the halyards and man- 
aged to set one headsail. Then what I 
had feared happened. The twisted chains 
snapped, one within a few seconds of 
the other. 

We were being driven fast onto the 
reef. 

The engine was useless against the 
force of the gale, but within a few yards 
of the jagged coral the jib filled with 
wind and we swung off to safety. I wish 
now that we had piled up on those rocks. 
The ship would have been lost, but that 
would have been nothing to what after- 
wards happened. 

Again we found ourselves running be- 
for a gale — a gale which had not yet 
reached its full force, but still blew us 
along under headsails like a paper ship. 

Inamotu was at the helm when there 
came a sudden sharp scrape on the bot- 
tom. I rushed to the side and saw the 
reef, dark and ominous under us, as the 
ship struck for the second time — running 
far up on it as the shock snapped the 
topmast off like a match and brought 
the broken spar crashing down on the 
deck. 

I knew at once it was the Sirocco’s 
death blow. Sickeningly, the bottom was 
torn out of her as she ground over the 
reef to lie at length heeled far over. 

“Coral niggerhead!” shouted Rex. 
“Sticking right through her! Half full of 
water!” 

“Get the dinghy into the water!” I 
yelled back, and clambered below to see 
the great jagged piece of coral protrud- 
ing through her bilge. 

Stuffing a revolver and the ship’s 
papers into my pocket, I clawed my way 
on deck again. The dinghy had just been 
slid into the water on the lee side. I saw 
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a great wave take it up, then crash it 
back against the ship’s side, smashing 
in its bow like an eggshell. It still floated, 
but I knew it would never hold five of us. 
And we were five or more miles from 
land! 

“Dook, get the ax! I’ll cut the mast 
down, then you, Charlie and Rex take 
the dinghy. Inamotu and I will try to 
swim the mast ashore!” 

But events did not work out that way. 
Just then the boat heeled farther over. 
The heavy boom swung across the deck 
and I caught its full impact in the mid- 
dle of my back. Only dimly do I remem- 
ber hitting the water. 

I revived to find myself with Rex and 
Charlie being blown ashore in the dinghy. 
The oars were lost but Charlie was keep- 
ing the boat stern on to the seas with 
one of the seats. I. looked back but of the 
Sirocco there was no sight; she had 
either broken up or sunk. I tried to sit 
up but found myself partially paralyzed 
on the left side as a result of the blow 
from the boom. 

“The Dook?” I asked. 

“The last I saw of him he’d just cut 
down the mast,” said Charlie. “He dived 
in and helped us haul you into the 
dinghy. You were unconscious. Then 
Inamotu pulled him back to the Sirocco 
with a rope and they started cutting the 
mast down.” 

We never saw him again. 

The dinghy was b’own ashore onto a 
beach and we were lucky enough to find 
a village near by. I immediately sent for 
the chief and asked that one of his large 
seagoing canoes put out to save the two 
men. The chief shook his head and said 
that it was impossible in such a sea. I 
produced my revolver, shoved it hard 
into the pit of his stomach and said the 
canoe was going in any sort of sea. 

But it was no use. All the men of the 
village tried time and time again to 
launch it but each time the sea and wind 
drove the ten strong paddlers back, until 
finally the outrigger broke. We tried the 
only other canoe, but the same thing 
happened. No canoe could live in such a 
sea. Fires were lighted all along the 
beach and we watched throughout the 
night. Before dawn, Inamotu was washed 
up, drowned. I worked on him for an 
hour, but the poor fellow was beyond all 
help. 

In the morning the gale had subsided 
enough to allow the two repaired canoes 
to be launched and we began a far and 
wide search until dark forced us to give 
up and return, hearts heavy with grief. 

We never even found the Dook’s body. 
The Sirocco’s bones and his are scat- 
tered over a coral reef in the South Seas, 
as are the bones of many a gallant ship 
and fine man, though never a finer man 
than he. 

In the peace and quiet of port, old 
sailors spin their yarns, telling tales of 
the southern seas. How once they sailed 
into the still, blue lagoon, beached their 
boat on the gleaming sand, and walked 
beneath the coconut palms and lovely 
tropic vines to the native village. 

But always, ever present behind the 
brightness of this picture, there lay a 
gloomy shadow — the shadow of the coral. 
To the ancient mariners it was no thing 
of beauty. It was a horror and a night- 
mare, worse dreaded than the iceberg or 
the fog of the northern seas. 

Today the lure of the beautiful, 
treacherous coral seas still exacts a heavy 
price from those who seek adventure. We 
found it so. 

The End 

Coming: An exotic story of the 
South Seas , “ The Mutineer 
by Allan Vaughan Elston 
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for the first service, but Joan 'shook her 
head. ’ ' 

When the Frenchwoman rose to go 
into the dining car she suggested: “You 
had better come along. You cannot buy 
anything at the stations — except dried 
fish and beans.” 

Joan, suddenly too- weary to - dissimu- 
late, said bluntly: “I’ve got exactly ten 
dollars in my pocket. 1 happen to be 
broke; I have to watch every penny.” 

The woman’s expression changed. She 
said: “It is time I introduced myself.” 
She produced an engraved card: 

Madame Delorme 
Villa des Acacias Saigon 

“I should be delighted,” she added, 
“if you will lunch with me.” 

Joan appreciated the casual - 
ness. She said ironically: “Hadn’t I 
better save your invitation for future 
use? I might really be hungry later.” 

“Tiens!” Madame Delorme laughed. 
“I like your spirit! Naturally we will 
have all meals together, as far as Saigon. 
Cela va sans dire.” She raised a protest- 
ing hand at Joan’s expression. “Please 
do not refer to it again. The financial 
aspect is negligible, and I consider my- 
self lucky to have such charming com- 
pany.” 

They went swaying along the corridor 
to the dining car where, under the slow- 
ly revolving punkahs, the tiny Siamese 
waiters brought them papaya, and curry 
cooked in bay leaves, and cool, fresh 
pineapple. Madame Delorme proved to 
be a highly entertaining companion. 

She gossiped freely concerning the 
gaieties and intrigues of official life in 
Saigon. It appeared that she had lived 
there a number of years, and knew a 
great many of the important figures 
responsible for the destiny of French 
Indo-China. But it struck Joan suddenly 
that not once did Madame Delorme men- 
tion a woman’s name. Always the men. 

No, she assured Joan, she had no de- 
sire to return permanently to her native 
Paris. Only an occasional visit to renew 
her wardrobe. Joan was slightly puzzled 
about Madame Delorme. It was surpris- 
ing that a woman so elegant and fash- 
ionable in appearance should be resigned 
to a permanent life in the tropics. Pos- 
sibly she was the wife of some colonial 
official of consequence. But even then, 
there was an opaque quality about her. 

The midday heat had increased as they 
returned to their compartment. Madame 
Delorme picked up a paper - covered 
French novel; Joan idly turned the pages 
of the Bangkok newspaper. Toward three 
o’clock the train clattered into the fron- 
tier station. Joan Miller and Madame 
Delorme filed together past the customs, 
and climbed into the back seat of the 
Pnom-Penh car. As they moved onto the 
gray ribbon of highway leading across 
the rice fields, Madame Delorme put on 
a light veil and fell into a doze. Joan, 
however, remained awake, thinking. 

Evening fell upon Indo-China. Madame 
Delorme awoke from her long nap. She 
rummaged in a bag beside her, producing 
a flask of vermuth and two small metal 
cups. She glanced around appreciatively 
at the blue, falling twilight. 

“L’heure bleue,” she mused. “Woman’s 
best hour, whether in Paris or Indo- 
China. The hour when she triumphs.” 
She poured herself a drink; handed the 
flask and a cup to Joan, giving her a 
quizzical, intimate glance. “You are very 
young,” she mused, “and extravagantly 


pretty. But you are not happy, my dear.” 

“I’m not happy,” Joan agreed. She told 
about the cablegram. “The news made 
me realize what, a parasite I- am.” 

"Non!” Madame Delorme protested. 
"Non! Non! Non! It is not that! It is a 
matter of the heart. Otherwise, one would 
not be worried about ‘the future.” 

Joan preferred to ignore the hint for 
further confidences. “Why shouldn’t I be 
worried?” she demanded tartly. “Wouldn’t 
you be — with, ten dollars in your pocket, 
in the middie of Indo-China?” 

Madame Delorme shrugged impa- 
tiently. “With your face, your figure, need 
you worry for years? Why did God put 
men in the world?” 

Now, Joan told herself, we’re getting 
down to brass tacks. But she left the 
next move to Madame Delorme. 

And presently the latter said: “Is it 
not true that some man has disappointed 
you? I have a habit, you know, of read- 
ing faces.” 

Joan reflected a moment. It was 
pleasantly reckless, she felt, to be dis- 
cussing one's innermost problems with a 
stranger. She told Madame Delorme all 
about Cary Woodward, although she was 
careful not to mention him by name. 

When she had finished Madame De- 
lorme said: “Do you know, I was once 
in a similar position? Only I was less 
wise. I gave the man my youth, my ideals 
— everything I possessed. And a few 
months after I came out here with him, 
he threw me out of his house. Do you 
know why? To make room for a plump 
little Lao girl with a lemon-colored skin. 

“I suffered, naturally, but I did not 
admit defeat. I knew my assets, and I 
decided to become friends with all men, 
never with any particular man, provided 
they were willing to buy my friendship.” 

Madame Delorme raised a hand. “No. 
Do not look shocked. Let us regard this 
matter logically. You are penniless. You 
have nobody at home on whom you can 
rely. You do not wish to starve, yet you 
do not wish to lose your youth and 
beauty through futile drudgery. Are we 
agreed so far?” 

Joan nodded. 

“Here,” Madame Delorme continued, 
“is where most women commit a gross 
error. In such a situation they decide 
desperately to — shall we say — commer- 
cialize their assets? But they do not aim 
high enough in the beginning. I, on the 
contrary, bided my time. I lived in 
Saigon in the most modest manner. I 
had one thousand francs to my name, 
and with that I purchased the most 
fascinating evening gown in Bangkok. 

“I secured, with the greatest difficulty, 
an invitation to the governor’s ball, and 
at the ball I met a young Belgian diplo- 
mat of wealth and position. We were 
very happy together, and through him 
I made a point of meeting many influ- 
ential men. When he returned to Europe, 
therefore, I was firmly established. I suc- 
ceeded simply because I realized that 
if you only aim high enough, men will 
accept you at your own valuation. At 
this moment there would be a brilliant 
future in Saigon for a young woman of 
your attributes. Your career could even 
end in marriage, should you so insist. 
In brief. I offer you quarters in my 
house, an entree to the most exalted 
circles. In compensation you would grace 
my salon, bringing to it a new note of 
youth and gaiety. I have not offended 
you by the suggestion?” 

“No.” Joan said sadly. “You haven’t 
offended me. You’re merely pleading the 
same cause that my friend pleaded last 
night in a slightly different manner.” 


“Nonsense!” Madame Delorme said. 
“You refer to one selfish man. And you 
are in love with him, which is always 
fatal. A woman’s heart, unless she has 
an assured income, is always a luxury.” 

The car rounded a curve; approached 
a forlorn native village; halted at the 
lighted entrance of a government rest- 
house. The Annamite chauffeur scram- 
bled out, bowing. “Here,” Madame 
Delorme said, “we will stop for dinner.” 

The dimly lighted dining room was 
cool, agreeable and uncrowded. There 
were perhaps a dozen other tourists 
already seated in it. But the dinner itself, 
as Madame Delorme declared, was ex- 
quisitely bad. Joan .pushed away her 
plate, staring at the shadowy figures of 
the diners and the white, drifting wraiths 
of the Annamite waiters. 

Joan’s thoughts were bitter at that 
hour. Must one be hard, she asked her- 
self, to survive? Must one revise one’s 
conception of mankind according to 
one’s financial state? Perhaps Madame 
Delorme was right in her coolly meretri- 
cious logic, implying that most men were 
utterly selfish at heart. I loved Cary, 
Joan thought. But in the showdown he 
loved only himself. 

A violent commotion suddenly arose 
at the entrance to the resthouse. Gut- 
tural Oriental voices raised in staccato 
fury, followed by a sound of scuffling. 

Six men stalked into the dining room 
from the lavender panel of twilight out- 
side. Six disheveled men in tattered 
khaki uniforms. Men with an Oriental 
cast of feature; long-haired men with 
squat faces and stocky, virile bodies. 

Joan’s eyes were suddenly riveted on 
their leader. Taller than the rest, he 
had coal-black eyes that seemed to take 
in the whole dining room in one swift, 
appraising glance. The subdued lights 
played upon the harsh, pallid planes of 
his cheeks. He shouted something — an 
abrupt command; and his followers in- 
stantly deployed among the tables. 

Joan was aware of being lined up 
against the wall, Madame Delorme be- 
side her. “The Yunnan men,” Madame 
Delorme whispered, calm and self-pos- 
sessed. “Hold your hands up and keep 
your head. One cannot fool with these 
people.” 

A small and volatile French- 
man at the next table was less cau- 
tious. “Assassins!” he screamed; and 
kicked the shins of one of his captors. 
Something smote upon Joan’s brain like 
an unbelievably close clap of thunder. 
And when the smoke cleared, she saw 
the little Frenchman on the floor. One 
of his guards kicked him, and his body 
rolled over like a sack. 

Ksun-Chang himself, escorted by two 
of his men, came stalking along the line 
of diners. They were propped against the 
wall like so many waxwork figures. Ksun- 
Chang gave short, sharp orders, while 
his subordinates extracted the jewelry, 
the pocketbooks and the currency. 

Madame Delorme’s pearl necklace went 
with a gracious smile. “It is insured,” 
she whispered to Joan. 

When he reached Joan, Ksun-Chang 
paused. He was savage-looking, she re- 
flected. There wasn’t an atom of com- 
promise about him. His face, his manner, 
his whole bearing, reflected his violent 
purposes in life. His eyes roamed her 
face and her body insolently, but with 
a mental rather than a physical ap- 
praisal. He said something to the men 
behind him, who immediately seized her. 
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Madame Delorme screamed. “You’re 
not going to harm her?” she cried. 

Ksun-Chang looked at her as if he 
hadn’t noticed her before. Then a faint 
ironical smile came to his face. He said: 
“Tiens! I didn’t realize it was you.” He 
called two other men. ‘‘Take her to the 
front of the house. I will see her later.” 

They took Joan into a small, evil- 
smelling pantry. She did not struggle. 
There didn’t seem to be any point in 
doing so — especially after the incident 
of the Frenchman. The two men left her 
in the pantry, and she heard the rasp 
of the lock behind them. 

A few minutes later Ksun-Chang 
entered — alone. He sat down on the edge 
of the pantry table, lighting a cigaret. 

He said, flicking away a match: “Eng- 
lish?” 

She shook her head. “American.” 

“American,” he repeated. “Much better. 
Englishwomen are apt to be cold — to the 
proletariat.” He smiled ironically. “I was 
at an American mission school before I 
went to the university at Shanghai. Your 
people have a semblance of social con- 
science.” 

“What do you intend to do with me?” 
she asked sharply. “I hate indecision.” 

He looked at her a long time. Then 
he said: “I have a little place on the 
Mekong River, and a garden filled w’ith 
flowers — like your face. You would be my 
housekeeper. Would you like that?” 

“Not particularly,” she said in a tired 
voice. “Nor would you. I’m not very ex- 
perienced — as a housekeeper.” 

He had a quick perception. He looked 
at her sharply. “You claim the privi- 
leges of innocence, but that is not very 
convincing in a young lady who travels 
with Madame Delorme. She has prob- 
ably been the petite amie of a dozen 
wealthy men in this country. Her name 
is a byword in Saigon.” 

“I met her on the train this morning,” 
Joan said. And she added, “There’s some- 
thing I don’t understand about you, 
either. They say you’re the leader of a 
revolutionary movement. Since when 
have theft, murder and abduction become 
part of politics?” 

“They always have been,” he sneered. 
“Read history, and you will find out. 
Only I happen to be more open about 
it than most leaders. Our code is simple. 
We thieve to fill our coffers for our cause. 
We kill when we are opposed. We ab- 
duct — when it pleases us as individuals.” 

Suddenly he strode over and kissed 
her on the mouth. Then, her chin cupped 
in his hands, he said: “Look at me!” 

She looked at him steadily. For more 
than a minute he held her like that, 
staring into her eyes. And then, 
abruptly, he turned on his heel, utter- 
ing an oath. He strode across the pantry; 
opened a small door which she had not 
noticed before. He beckoned to her. 

She crossed the room, bewildered. He 
thrust a small piece of paper in her 
hand. “Take this! Run down the road — 
to the left. About a kilometer from here 
you will find the old resthouse. Spend 
the night there, but be careful not to 
light any lights. At five a.m. the Pnom- 
penh postal car will come by. I will see 
that it stops for you.” 

“Why are you letting me go?” she 
asked. 

He said, his voice shaken: “Because, 
Flower Face, innocent women like you 
complicate the life of a man like myself 
more than any other type of humanity.” 
Then his tone changed. “Go now!” he 
shouted, as if furious with her. “Get out ! ” 

As she fled, she saw that his arms 
were held rigidly at his sides, as if he 
were standing at attention. 

She heard the door being slammed 
behind her. She found herself reeling 
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over soft, damp loam. When she reached 
the highway she paused under a flicker- 
ing arc light, to examine the piece of 
paper he had thrust into her hand. It 
was a hundred-piaster note. More than 
enough to assure her journey to safety. 

In the wide, dusty square at Pnom- 
penh there was a desultory gathering of 
sad-faced Annamites and French offi- 
cials awaiting the arrival of the postal 
car. And the first person Joan saw, as 
she descended from the car, was Cary 
Woodward. He came toward her, and 
she saw the strain in his face, beneath 
the dust of some fatiguing journey. 

He held her by both hands, looking 
at her eagerly, hungrily, as if joy, long 
absent from the earth, had suddenly re- 
turned. He said: “Joan! Joan! Just let 
me look at you forever. I can’t believe 
you’re here. A wire came to Bangkok 
last night, saying that Ksun-Chang’s 
men had killed several tourists and ab- 
ducted two women, and I’ve been insane 
since then. I chartered a plane at dawn 
and came here. I’ve been trying for the 
past six hours to raise a search party — 
but you’ve no conception of colonial red 
tape. I only came down to meet the bus 
on the remotest chance. But Joan, how 
did you escape from that devil?” 

She smiled. A sad little smile. “Ksun- 
Chang let me go of his own accord.” 

“Why? He’s never done that before, 
with any woman worth looking at.” 

In the taxi on the way to the hotel 
she told him how Ksun -Chang had 
looked into her eyes. And the name he’d 
given her: Flower Face. 

Cary Woodward’s face became suf- 
fused with something akin to humble- 
ness. He said: “I’ve been wrong, damn- 
ably wrong and blind. Are people for- 
given for such things? Could I send a 
cable to my lawyers tonight — something 


clean-cut and drastic, to show I care for 
nothing but my freedom? Would there 
be any point in my sending it?” 

She could sense his breathlessness, 
waiting for her answer. She said: “Of 
course you will send the cable, Cary. 
There's nothing to forgive.” She knew 
that love, like her love for Cary, wasn’t 
something you could regulate by reason. 
You could be hurt and still go on loving 
— because love and pride could never be 
successfully harnessed together. 

But at the same time she knew in her 
heart that there had been one man in 
the world sensitive enough to compre- 
hend her nature. Perhaps, she thought, 
that clairvoyant sensitiveness could be 
called love, too. Love in its rarest form, 
because it was sacrificial. A man she had 
talked to for only twenty minutes . . . 

When they reached the hotel, the 
concierge came rushing to meet them. 
“Have you heard the news, Monsieur 
Woodward?” he gabbled. “A military de- 
tachment is closing around Ksun-Chang. 
He may be captured at any moment.” 

Joan said, her voice no more than a 
whisper: “Will they shoot him?” 

Cary and the concierge exchanged a 
happy glance. Two good, upright citi- 
zens assuring each other that justice had 
been done. “Of course,” Cary said. “How 
much do I owe this taxi fellow?” 

Joan found herself walking with Cary 
through the coolness of the hotel lounge. 
“Reserved a nice room for you,” Cary 
was saying. “Facing the Mekong River.” 

“What did you say the name of the 
river was, Cary dear?” The ornate little 
elevator was wafting them upward. 

“The Mekong,” Cary repeated. “You 
must rest, Joan. How about meeting for 
cocktails downstairs about eight?” 

She said, with an effort: “I don’t 
believe I feel like Cocktails tonight.” 
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down from the closet a knitted dress of 
blue which matched the blue of her eyes. 
Her hair was soft and black, and brushed 
straight back from her forehead. She 
had slender feet and hands, little ears 
close to her head, a fine slim throat. She 
was like the women of her father’s line, 
while Peg was like her mother who, even 
now with gray in her hair, showed the 
perfect coloring which belongs to blondes 
of the auburn type. 

There was a blue hat to match Pa- 
mela’s frock. As she pulled it on, the 
telephone rang. She answered it, and as 
she turned toward her mother, Mar- 
garet was aware that a change had 
come over her. 

“It’s another wire from Peg. I’m not 
to meet her. She’s motoring down with 
friends and will be here tomorrow in 
time for dinner.” 

“My dear, I’m sorry.” 

“For me?” Pam picked up her bag. “I 
might as well unpack it.” 

She went about the room opening 
drawers and shutting them, hanging 
things up. 

When things were at last in their 
places, Pam sat down on her bed. There 
were two beds, for Margaret’s daughters 
shared one room. It was a thing she 
deprecated, for Pam was orderly and 
Peg was not. But the family exchequer 
permitted no extravagances of space. 

“Next year,” Pam said, “I’ll be going 
over. That’s something to think of. Peg’s 
trip is behind her; mine’s ahead.” 

“I wish you might have gone together.” 

Pamela considered it. “I don’t believe 
Peg wanted it that way. She said she 
was fed up on family.” 


Margaret protested, “Oh, she didn't 
mean it.” 

“She did, and I don’t blame her. She 
wanted everything different; everything 
new. Peg’s that way. I’m not. When I 
go over, I shall probably sit on the steps 
of the Old Curiosity Shop and dream 
of Dickens. But Peg has done a thousand 
things. I’m wild to see her, Mother. She’s 
like a lamp in a room.” 

“More like a firecracker,” said Mar- 
garet. She had liked the peace of the 
apartment since Peg’s departure, but 
she would, of course, be glad to see 
her daughter. She looked at herself in 
the mirror. “I’m not dressed, and your 
father will be here before we know it.” 

It was late, however, before Talbot 
came in. When Pamela heard his key. in 
the door, she rushed to open it, and 
her father stood revealed, his arms full 
of parcels. One did not expect a man of 
Talbot’s distinction to be his own mar- 
ketman. Yet here he was, not minding 
in the least. 

He said, “Gangway, darling,” kissed 
her, and moving on to the kitchen, de- 
posited his burdens on the table. “There 
are artichokes in the bag, and the 
grapes are perfect.” He stopped, struck 
by a thought. “Did you miss your train, 
Pamela, or are you going later?” 

“I’m not going. I had another wire from 
Peg. She doesn’t want me to meet her. 
She’s motoring down with friends. She’ll 
arrive tomorrow in time for dinner.” 

“If she doesn’t, we won’t forgive her, 
with all we’ve planned. Did your mother 
show you the steak?” 

“Yes, but Peg’s on a diet.” 

Talbot was beaming. “The less she 
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eats, the more for the rest of us.” He 
kissed his wife and glanced at the stove. 
“Feast tomorrow. Famine tonight?” 

“You know it’s never famine. I took 
the end of the steak for a meat pie. 
With your appetite, I can’t limit you to 
a leaf of lettuce.” 

“Why Should you limit me? Appetite, 
my dear, is a matter of relative values. 
Compared to our friend Pepys’ fricas- 
see of rabbits, leg of mutton boiled, three 
carps and a dish of roasted pigeons for 
one meal, our end of steak and carrots 
and crust and onions seem abstemious.” 

Pamela, having heard the same thing 
before, listened with admirable patience, 
then ventured, “Daddy, dinner will be 
ready in three minutes.” And Talbot 
rushed off to freshen up. 

After dinner Talbot and his wife 
played cribbage, and Pamela wandered 
to the window. Below her the street 
lamps shone bright. At the curb an ex- 
press wagon was unloading trunks and 
boxes. A tall young man, to whom the 
luggage evidently belonged, was directly 
under one of the lamps so that he was 
illumined by it. When the expressmen 
went in, heavily laden, he followed them. 
A moment later, there was the sound 
above of things being moved about. 

Pam went to her room for her coat 
and hat. “I’m off for a walk,” she said. 

When she had gone, Margaret com- 
plained to Talbot, “The child was ter- 
ribly disappointed to miss her trip. Peg 
is so thoughtless.” 

But Talbot refused to be concerned 
about it. “They’re made that way, honey. 
Pam’s the giving kind, and Peg’s the 
getting. But life will even things up.” 

Pam, following the avenue westward, 
found her spirits lifting. Tomorrow Peg 
would be home again, swinging life into 
a gayer rhythm. There were always more 
invitations when Peg was in Washington. 

Yet what did it all amount to? Pam 
was not inclined to self-pity, but now 
and then her youth cried out for some- 
thing more soul-filling than the slender 
satisfactions of her days. Something that 
had to do with stars, and morning and 
sunrise, with all of throbbing life, the 
cosmic forces which sway the universe. 

It had, perhaps, to do with love; with 
marriage. Peg meant to make an impor- 
tant marriage. She had said so. She had 
refused Philip Meredith, who had a law 
office across the hall from her father’s. 
To some women Philip might have 
seemed extremely eligible, but Peg’s 
dreams transcended anything he could 
give her. “You can have what you want,” 
she declared, “if you set your mind on it.” 

Pam was not sure what she wanted. 
Her dreams, unlike Peg’s, had nothing 
to do with material things. They had to 
do with high romance. Some day the 
man Fate meant for her would arrive. 

And in the meantime, Peg was coming 
home tomorrow! 

Pamela was waked in the middle of 
the night by the sound of sirens. On the 
block below was an enginehouse and 
the shriek of sirens was often heard, so 
Pam did not bestir herself until through 
her windows she saw a dull red glow 
against the sky. Then she drew on a 
dressing gown and went into the living 
room, where she found her father. 

“It’s a big fire,” he said. “Out north- 
east, somewhere.” 

“Oh, Daddy, let’s go.” 

Pamela knew he couldn’t resist 
the lure of it. He and she had done it 
so many times. Usually they walked, 
but the distance tonight seemed to de- 
mand the use of Talbot’s old car, so he 
rushed around the corner to the garage. 

Pamela, waiting on the sidewalk, sud- 
denly heard a voice speaking. “Looks as 
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if the whole world were burning up.” 

It was the tall man from upstairs. 

Pamela said, “Daddy thinks it may 
be a group of old trolley barns. We are 
going to see it. He’s getting the car.” 

“Going?” 

“Yes. We’ve done it lots of times.” 

He laughed. “Women aren’t often like 
that.” 

Talbot’s car slid up to the curb, and 
Pamela said, “Daddy, this is one of our 
new neighbors. I think he likes fires.” 

“Hop in,” Talbot invited. “The more 
the merrier.” 

“Oh, look here,” the tall man expostu- 
lated. “I’m afraid I’m intruding.” 

“Intruding, nothing,” Talbot told him. 
“This is no time for formality.” 

The tall man on the back seat said 
as they rode along, “My name is Mac- 
Hugh — Fergus MacHugh.” 

“That’s a good name,” Talbot told him. 
“Mine is Pierce, and this is Pamela — 
my daughter.” 

That was the beginning of the cosmic 
thing about which Pamela had wondered 
dimly. It was the thing that made the 
sky with its glow, the rushing wind as 
they whirled northward, the increasing 
murmur of voices as the crowds streamed 
by them, part of a magical scene. 

When they came within the radius of 
the police lines, they had to park the 
car and walk. As Talbot had surmised, a 
group of buildings, used years before as 
trolley barns, was making a spectacular 
conflagration. There were, too, some 
houses burning. The people who had left 
these houses were sitting in a vacant lot, 
with their belongings about them. 

An old woman in a rocking chair said 
to Pamela, “It’s like the end of the 
world — with all these people coming up 
on Judgment Day.” She seemed curious 
about it rather than afraid. At last she 
said, “I hope they’ll save my cat. She 
was in a box with her kittens. They may 
forget her.” 

Pamela said, “How dreadful!” 

Then she saw Fergus MacHugh stride 
away. She saw him coming back with 
a box. 

“Here are the kittens,” he said. “The 
firemen got them out, but the cat isn’t 
about. I’ll go back and look.” 

He found the cat looking for her 
family, grabbed her and wrapped her 
in his coat. She stopped her frantic 
struggle when he set her in the box with 
her offspring. 

Fergus covered the box with a shawl 
and fastened it down. “Where are your 
people?” he asked the old woman. “You 
can’t sit here all night.” 

“My son's down there saving things,” 
she told him. “I’ve a daughter that lives 
up the street. I’ll go there.” 

Talbot offered to take her. So the old 
woman with her cats and her bags and 
bundles went off with Talbot, and Fer- 
gus and Pamela were left alone. 

“Fire is so dreadful,” she said. 

“And so beautiful.” 

They watched the smoke billowing 
blackly against the red, the steam in 
clouds, the firemen like fighting devils. 

“There was a fire once at sea,” Fer- 
gus said. “I was in the midst of it. The 
captain and his crew were wonderful: 
not a sign of fear; perfect discipline; 
perfect courage. They worked for hours 
getting the fire under control. At last 
they did it, and the captain thanked 
God on his knees.” 

“Were you a passenger?” Pamela asked. 

“I was a boy of ten. The captain was— 
my father.” 

It was all very well for Fergus Mac- 
Hugh to say to himself, “It was only a 
voice.” But out there in the dark Pa- 
mela Pierce’s voice had shaken his heart, 


and he didn’t want his heart to be 
shaken. What he wanted was to go 
through life as he was — taking all that 
it gave him, but not being tied. 

For the man who is tied by his affec- 
tions becomes a prisoner to them. There 
was Kipling’s Gadsby, free as air, fear- 
ing nothing. Then marrying a wife, and 
being a coward forever after because 
of her and the child. There were the 
verses which went with the story — “He 
travels the fastest who travels alone,” 
and someone had set them to music. 
Fergus hummed beneath his breath. He 
dared not sing aloud, for Jon was asleep, 
and it was only six o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

Fergus had not slept since he came 
home from the fire at three. He kept 
seeing the fierce glow and the black 
figures against it — the mother cat with 
her kittens; the old woman huddled in 
her chair. But above and beyond them 
he saw Pamela, the wind blowing her 
hair about her face. 

Perhaps it was more than the girl’s 
voice that had shaken his heart. For 
memories had come upon him: of that 
marvelous silver night, of the ship saved, 
and his father praying. 

Men didn’t talk much of religion in 
these days. They talked of how to re- 
form the world, and how to save it; of 
passion and of politics; of books and 
Bolsheviks; of cocktails and Communists. 
They talked of women and cars and 
horses and everything else, but they did 
not talk of God. 

Even Jon had said, “I don’t believe 
things, Fergus. If there is a God, would 
He have taken Mary?” 

Mary was Jon’s young wife. He had 
lost her two years before, and since then 
he had lived on the cherry ranch in 
Colorado which Fergus had inherited 
from an uncle. When Fergus’ father 
died at sea, Mrs. MacHugh had said, 
“It would kill me to have you follow 
his profession, Fergus.” So he had given 
up the thing that was in his blood. 

The men of his family had breasted 
storms and had found the smell of salt 
water fragrant to their nostrils. The 
boom of waves on the beach, the beacon 
lights, the harbors, the great enter- 
prise of sailing ships — these Fergus 
would have shared if he could have 
broken his mother’s heart. 

But since he could not break it, he 
had accepted his uncle’s offer and come 
to America to manage the ranch. In the 
two years that followed his uncle had 
died, and his mother. Fergus would have 
gone back to Scotland and its rough 
seas had he not found himself with a 
new love in his heart — a love of the 
mountains which beat their great waves 
against the sky; of the day’s work, the 
ride over his acres, white in the spring 
with the blanket of bloom. There was, 
too, his dog Sandra. And the horses in' 
the stables. He felt that he could not 
leave them. And then Jon had come with 
his young wife, and another link had been 
forged in the golden chain of affection. 

When Fergus had found the pathetic 
pair, Mary was ill, and Jon was painting 
like mad and getting nowhere. He was 
at the end of things when Fergus, riding 
through the orchard one morning, came 
upon him. 

He would never forget Jon at that first 
meeting — pale, distraught; a man too 
sensitive for the workaday world; an 
artist with a touch of genius. 

Fergus, stopping at the bungalow 
where Jon and Mary lived, had been 
moved to pity by their plight and had 
extended a hearty invitation: “Come to 
me. I’ve a house big enough for an army, 
and servants falling all over each other.” 

So Jon and Mary had moved in, and 
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Cocomalt 


a month later Mary had died, and Jon 
had stayed with Fergus. 

It had seemed at first a perfect ar- 
rangement. It would have continued to 
be perfect had it not been for Jon’s 
dependence on his new friend. Fergus 
held no brief for himself as an ideal 
comrade, but he made no demands on 
Jon's liberties. Jon, on the contrary, was 
constantly putting the brakes on Fergus. 

When, therefore, a commission had 
come from a certain Senator, who had 
seen some of Jon’s studies in cherry 
blooms, to paint murals for his new house 
in Washington, Fergus had welcomed 
the thought of a few months of separa- 
tion. Not that he liked Jon less, but that 
he knew his own need for freedom. 

But Jon had said, “I’ll go if you’ll go 
with me.” 

In the end Fergus had somewhat 
weakly compromised. Jon would take an 
apartment in Washington, and Fergus 
would join him in October. 

And now October had come, and he 
was here, and the ship’s clock which 
stood on the mantel was striking seven. 

Fergus roused himself. He was hungry, 
and he wanted his bath. 

He sang in the bathtub. “My luve’s 
like a red, red rose.” 

No reason why Jon shouldn’t wake. 
He sang louder. 

Jon’s voice came sleepily from the 
other room. “What time?” 

“Time for you to get up.” 

“Why so early?” 

“I went to a fire and couldn’t sleep 
when I got back. And I want a cup of 
coffee. Do we go out or have it here?” 

“Here. I hate gett ng out on cold 
mornings.” 

“Is it cold? But why ask? You’re a I 
sybarite.” 

Jon, appearing in the doorway, said, ' 
“I wish I had half your energy.” 

Fergus, getting into his clothes, said, 
“Oh, go on and have your shower. I’ll 
get breakfast. It won’t be the first time.” 

He used the bright coals of the grate 
for toasting thick, square slices of bread, 
deep brown, and crusty. He gave their 
eigs four minutes, and there was rasp- 
berry jam in a porcelain pot. 

“Many’s the time I’ve made toast for 
my mother,” he said as Jon, wrapped in 
a dressing gown, dropped into one of 
the big chairs and watched him. 

Jon hated light housekeeping, and 
would be glad when the maid arrived. 
He wondered if Fergus hated anything, 
and asked him. 

Fergus was not surprised at the ques- 
tion. Jon was always digging into peo- 
ple’s mental states. “What’s the use of 
hating? Such things react on themselves.” 

“But you take life with such ease, 
Fergus; as if nothing mattered. And 
everything matters to me. I love, and I 
hate. You shrug your shoulders.” 

Fergus’ smile was inscrutable. He set 
the plate of toast on a small table. “Did 
it ever occur to you that my indifference 
might be a defense?” 

“Against what?” 

“Against emotions so deep it would be 
dangerous to bring them to the surface.” 

When the meal was over, Fergus, look- ! 
ing from the window, saw Pam starting- 
out with her father. His first impulse 1 
was to join them, to swing along beside 
the little girl with the nice voice. 

But he checked himself sternly. “None 
of that,” he told himself. 

Pamela, unaware of Fergus at the win- 
dow, said to her father as they walked, 
“It’s a grand day, isn’t it, Daddy?” 

It was a grand day, and Talbot was 
feeling fit. Tonight Peg would be home, 
and that was enough to think about. 
Talbot refused to let his mind dwell 
on unpleasant things. He had always 
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dreamed dreams and seen visions. He 
had inherited some money from a grand- 
father, and a law practice from his 
father. He had carried on the practice 
successfully until the World War came. 

When his own country got into it, he 
had enlisted and had left the office to 
take care of itself, and Margaret to take 
care of her two small daughters. All the 
men of his family had fought when their 
country called. 

He had returned to find the best part 
of his practice absorbed by colleagues, 
but the boom had carried him high. 
When the boom died, he had squared 
his shoulders cheerfully to the burden 
of changed conditions. 

Peg had been sent abroad with the 
money Talbot and his wife had long ago 
set aside for that purpose. Pamela’s turn 
would come next. 

Meantime, Talbot liked having Pam in 
the office. She had a tiny room next to 
his, where she made tea for him at noon. 
Sometimes Phil Meredith joined them. 

Phil came in today and found Pam 
alone. “I thought you were going to New 
York.” 

“Peg didn’t want me. She’s motoring 
down with friends.” 

“Peg’s a selfish little beast.” 

“Don’t call her names.” 

“Not very gallant, is it? But selfish or 
not, she’s the woman I want. I’ll never 
give her up till some other man gets 
her. Why can’t you and I have tea to- 
gether this afternoon?” 

“I have to rush home and set the 
table. Mother is having Ethel help in 
the kitchen, but Ethel’s no good when 
it comes to decorations.” 

He was impatient. “Why should 1 you do 
everything?” 

“I don’t. Mother works like a slave.” 

“And the lovely Peg lets the two of 
you do it.” 

“Peg’s a parlor ornament.” 

“What’s the matter with you as a par- 
lor ornament? You’re worth two of Peg, 
Pam, and you know it.” 

He went away, looking dejected. Pa- 
mela wondered, if he had fallen in love 
with her instead of with Peg, what she 
would have done. Phil might not furnish 
high romance, but he was a dear. 

She forgot Phil in the busy hours that 
followed. The table when she set it was 
charming, with Margaret’s fine old linen 
and the gold-and-white crested china. 

Talbot, flying in at the last moment, 
surveyed the table with satisfaction. 
“Everything ready and Peg due any 
minute.” 

But Peg did not come in time for 
dinner. She was motoring madly from 
Baltimore with Gerry Mitchell. 

It had been a most amazing day. The 
Ashurst car had been at the dock, and 
after the formalities of landing, Gerry 
had swept up Fifth Avenue to a florist’s 
for orchids for Peg. 

Enid had protested, “Gerry, we have 
to get Miss Pierce to Washington in time 
for dinner.” 

“Why worry, Enid? We’ll get there. 
And she’s not Miss Pierce. She’s Peg to 
all of us. And I’m going to do the driv- 
ing, and she’s going to sit beside me.” 

To Peg it seemed like a dream to be 
sitting in that shining car, with Gerry 
going as many miles an hour as he could 
get away with. 

Cummins, the Ashurst chauffeur, who 
was on the let-down seat behind Gerry, 
gave now and then a word of caution: 
“If you should meet a cop, sir . . .” 

But Gerry swept on and on, flashing 
into towns and out of them, coming 
finally to a long stretch of open country 
with little traffic and a straightaway 
chance for an adventuring driver. 

He had talked incessantly until they 


came to this clear stretch of road, but 
now he was intent on his driving, with 
the dial going up and up until Jim Ash- 
urst said, “No monkeyshines, Gerry.” 

Gerry did not slacken speed. “Afraid?” 
he asked Peg. 

“A little.” 

He laughed and drove faster. 

Peggy said, “Oh, please!” 

He looked down at her, a strange light 
in his eyes. “The more afraid you are, 
the faster I’ll drive.” 

“But why?” 

“You must trust me. I hate a coward.” 

She tried then to regain her poise. 
Gerry had called her a good sport and 
she must hold her title. 

And then Jim Ashurst’s voice came 
heavily behind her. “Stop the car, Gerry, 
and let Cummins do the driving. I should 
have known better than to let you have 
the wheel.” 

Gerry drew up to the side of the road. 
“It’s your car,” he said sullenly.* 

Enid said imploringly, “Oh, Gerry, be 
decent. You were just trying to show off.” 

“So that’s what you call it?” Gerry 
put Peg in the back seat with Enid, and 
Jim sat beside Cummins. Gerry took 
Cummins’ seat and, with his back to 
Peg and Enid, stared straight ahead. 

Peg talked to Enid and found her 
charming. And Enid liked Peg. The child 
was a lady, too good for Gerry. 

As they came into Baltimore, Gerry 
said suddenly, “Let’s eat here.” 

Enid protested, “But Peg is due in 
Washington for dinner.” 

“I know a place to dine she shouldn’t 
miss.” 

Peg picked up the argument. “I really 
must be getting on. Daddy would be dis- 
appointed.” 

Gerry demanded, “Would you rather 
disappoint him or me?” 

Peg’s breath was quick. “I’ll send a 
telegram.” 

Gerry’s smile was triumphant. “Good 
girl! Just for that, I’ll get you home in 
time to dress and go to a supper dance.” 

Peg’s telegram, arriving instead of Peg, 
said: 

Delayed at Baltimore Stop Do not 

WAIT DINNER STOP SORRY STOP LOVE. 

Talbot’s disappointment brought him 
close to tears. “She shouldn’t do things 
like that.” 

Pam gave him a quick kiss. “Let’s ask 
somebody to help us eat up the dinner.” 

“Whom could we ask?” 

"Mr. MacHugh and his friend.” 

Margaret demurred, “But we really 
don’t know them.” 

Talbot said, “MacHugh is a gentleman. 
I’ll give them a ring.” 

Fergus, answering, accepted with alac- 
rity. “If we can have a moment to 
change. We’ve been unpacking boxes.” . 

He turned from the telephone to find 
Jon demanding, “What are you getting 
us in for?” 

“A dinner with the people downstairs.” 

“But why should we accept?” Jon de- 
manded. “We don’t know them.” 

“I met Pierce and his daughter last 
night at the fire.” 

Jon, dressing hastily, remarked, “But 
I thought I was going to have you to 
myself.” 

“Don’t make it a ball and chain.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Men fight for liberty, old man.” 

Dead silence. Then, “I see. Just be- 
cause I am satisfied to be a hermit, I 
mustn’t shut you up in a cell? Sorry.” 

They went downstairs without speak- 
ing, but when the door of the Pierce 
apartment was opened to receive them 
and they entered a gracious firelighted 
room and were met by Talbot and his 
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wife and daughter, Jon was shaken from i 
his mood of darkness and swung up into | 
a world of light. For Talbot’s wife was i 
sweet and smiling, and Talbot's daughter, 
in a frock of honey-colored velvet, was 
no longer the tired child he had seen on 
her way to the office, but a surprisingly 
charming person. 

When they were seated at the table, | 
Jon asked her, “May I paint you in that 
dress? I’ve always dreamed of doing 
something by candlelight.” 

Fergus interposed, “Don’t let him, Miss 
Pierce. He’ll do you all in angles. Just 
now he is following the moderns.” 

Jon brushed that aside with, “He 
doesn’t know anything about it. He sings, 
and I paint. I wish he’d stick to his last.” 

Everybody laughed, and Fergus said, 
“You shall judge for yourselves. You 
must come up and see his pictures.” 

Jon ignored him. “It’s a promise, isn’t 
it, that I’m to paint you?” 

Pamela said, “But how can I promise? 
It’s all- so sudden.” 

“Like a proposal,” Fergus said. “But he 
really isn’t dangerous, and your mother 
can come to tea and play propriety.” 

"Nobody plays propriety these days,” 
Jon said. “But we’ll love having your 
mother.” 

Pamela felt as if she had been trans- 
ported to a world of color and light. 

As they left the dining room, she said 
to Fergus, “I heard you singing.” 

“He has a grand voice,” Jon told her, 
“but he doesn’t value it. He croons and 
croaks about the house when he ought 
to be attacking the classics.” 

“But one gets top-heavy with Wagner 
and Puccini,” Fergus argued. “I fit my 
songs to my moods.” 

Pamela said with a sense of daring, 
“Will you fit one now to your mood?” 

“Why not?” 

He sat down at the piano, looked across 
at her with smiling eyes and began: 

“Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine . . .” 

As he sang, Pamela was again aware of 
the thing she had felt as she rode to 
the fire — a cosmic thing about which she 
had wondered. Fergus’ voice seemed to 
lift her up on wings of sound until she 
soared above the world, into the skies 
that shone with ineffable light. 

Then suddenly above the sound of 
singing came other sounds — the opening 
of a door, a voice crying, “Darlings, dar- 
l'ngs!” And into the room flitted a girl 
like a flame, orchids on her coat, her hat 
tiptilted on her tawny locks. 

Fergus, having risen on her entrance, 
stood watching. Pamela had run for- 
ward, and the look on her face was a 
lovely and touching thing. 

“Oh, Peg, Peg!” she cried rapturously 
and, oblivious of all about her, clasped 
her sister in her arms. 

But Peg was not oblivious. She kissed 
Pam, her mother, her father, then flashed 
a questioning glance toward the guests. 
“I didn’t know you were having a party.’’ 

“We are substitutes,” Fergus said. “We 
ate up your dinner.” 

“I’m afraid I’ve staged a scene for you. 
The prodigal’s return and all that. But 
you see it’s my first trip abroad, and 
my first home-coming, and it’s quite 
gone to my head.” Not waiting for an 
answer, she turned to her father. “Sorry 
to disappoint you, Daddy, but Gerry was 
starved when we got to Baltimore and 
insisted on eating. I made him come on 
the minute dinner was over. And here I 
am, and you’ve got to forgive me. It’s 
all been so marvelous. I feel like the 
cat in the nursery rhyme.” 

With a quick movement she sat down 
at the piano and picked out a tune with 
the tips of her fingers, singing in an 
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amusing falsetto of London music halls. 

“Pussycat, pussycat, where have you 
been? 

I’ve been to London to visit the Queen.” 

Fergus was aware that the lovely Peg 
was playing to the gallery. The other 
one — Pamela — could never have taken 
the center of the stage so confidently. 
Yet it had been delightfully done, and 
this Peg was a woman to reckon with. 

She was on her feet again, catching 
at her father’s hands. “Dad, I’ve prom- 
ised Gerry to give him this evening. He 
wants me to bring Pam. We are to go 
somewhere and dance and have suoper.” 

Talbot demanded, “Gerry? Gerry? 
Who is Gerry?” 

“Gerry Mitchell. I met him on the 
boat. It’s all very proper. His sister, Mrs. 
Ashurst, and her husband came down 
with us from New York.” 

Talbot’s look of disappointment was 
pathetic. “You mean you’re going to 
leave us tonight, Peggy?” 

“You’ll have me tomorrow, and all 
other tomorrows, Daddy.” 

Fergus said, “We must be running on.” 

Peg stopped him. “Please don’t.” She 
surveyed him speculatively. “I wonder if 
I dare ask one of you to join us at sup- 
per? Gerry asked me to bring a man for 
Pam, and there isn’t time to telephone.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Then 
Fergus said, “I accept with pleasure. Or 
Jon. Whichever you elect.” 

“You mean I must choose?” 

“Yes.” 

She considered. “Why not flip a coin?” 

“Heads, I win; tails, it’s Jon?” 

“Peg, my dear!” Margaret protested. 

“Don’t be Victorian, Mother.” Peg held 
out her hand for the coin Fergus had 
ready for her, then tossed it in the air. 
It showed heads. “It’s you, Mr. Mac- 
Hugh. I’m sorry, Mr. Stafford. It will be 
your turn next time.” 

Jon laughed with some excitement. 
“I’m glad there’s to be a next time.” 

“Are you?” She gave him a brilliant 
glance, then turned to Fergus. “Gerry is 
sending his car for us. Can you be ready 
in twenty minutes?” 

He could and would. 

When the two men had gone, Peg, un- 
packing her bags, asked her sister, “Where 
did you find that stunning pair?” 

“They’ve taken the apartment above 
us. We hardly know them at all, Peggy. 
I can’t imagine what Mr. MacHugh will 
think of you pulling him in for a party.” 

“Men don’t think, darling. And they 
like parties.” 

Peg went through the drift of dresses 
that lay on the bed and held up a chif- 
fon in pale rose with bunches of blue 
flowers. “Wear this, Pam, I got it for a 
song in Paris, and my things fit you.” 

For herself, she chose a soft and shin- 
ing white satin. “Gerry asked me to wear 
this. I had it on the first time he saw 
me.” She smiled a little secret smile as 
she thought of that meeting in the 
moonlight. Gerry’s daring had more than 
matched her own, and she had’ loved it. 

Gerald Mitchell with his sister, Enid 
Ashurst, and her husband, Jim, were at 
one of the big hotels at the edge of town. 
Gerry, having arranged for a table for 
the supper dance, was waiting in the 
lobby for Peg and her party. He waited 
with impatience. His three days with Peg 
had been stimulating. He had . felt he 
could not have too much of her — at least 
not now. Gerry never looked ahead in 
his affairs. 

Enid had challenged him that after- 
noon, “She’s not bad, Gerry, so don’t 
make a fool of her.” 

“I should say she could take care of 
herself.” 
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“I’m not sure. She’s pretty, and things 
have gone to her head a bit. But she's 
rather a child with it all.” 

There was a note of pleading in Enid’s 
voice. She knew Gerry wasn't kind. 
When he was through with a thing, he 
was through. And Enid knew the list of 
his girls of yesterday. 

Gerry liked the way eyes followed Peg 
as she came in. But there were eyes, too, 
for the sister. 

When Fergus was presented, Gerry 
found something vaguely familiar, in the 
tall figure with the burnt-brown. hair and 
the smiling eyes. He asked Peg as he 
danced with her between courses, “Mac- 
Hugh? Where does he hail from?” 

“Colorado.” 

“Known him long?” 

“Just met him.” 

Gerry danced on in silence, trying to 
remember. “Like him?” he asked finally. 

“Yes.” She, too, danced in silence, lift- 
ing her eyes to his at last to say, “It’s a 
queer thing about you two men. You are 
both so attractive, but in different ways. 
Mr. MacHugh makes me think of an 
eagle, while you ” Her voice fell away. 

He said with impatience, “Well, go on 
with it.” 

“I’m trying to think of a bird to com- 
pare you with. A hawk, perhaps.” 

“I like that!” His tone was injured. 

“There was a hawk that once flew to 
the top of a tree in our garden in win- 
tertime. He was so beautiful and eager.” 

There was a touch of triumph in h s 
laugh. “So I am eager — and beautiful?” 

“You’re more than that.” 

“What — more?” 

“I’m not sure. I’m trying to find out.” 
Her lashes were lowered before his look, 
then came flashing up. “I know what 
bird you are.” 

“What?” 

“Chanticleer.” 

He laughed, holding her closer. “My 
dear, you are complimentary. First a 
hawk, and then a rooster.” 

“Chanticleer is more than a bird. He’s 
a symbol.” Again the lashes were lowered. 
“He made the sun rise.” 

“Jove,” he said under his breath, 
“you’ve got something.” 

Pam was dancing with Fergus, and he 
was saying, “Who is this Gerry Mitchell?” 

“You know as much as I do. Peg met 
him coming back on the boat.” 

But Fergus’ mind was still questioning 
when they came back to the table where 
Gerry was holding a teasing argument 
with Peg. At last the nervous, staccato 
voice gave the clue. Fergus remembered 
it, as he always remembered voices. It 
had been a long time since he had heard 
it — four years before, when he had rid- 
den over to an adjoining ranch and had 
found a crowd gathered about a slender 
man whose voice was raised in frantic 
protest. “But I’m worth millions. I can 
pay you well if you’ll let me go.” 

But they had not let him go, and only 
the arrival of the sheriff and a guard of 
armed men had saved a tragedy. It 
seemed fantastic to Fergus that he 
should now be sitting at the same table 
with Gerry Mitchell. 

Much later, in a lounging robe before 
the fire, Fergus talked to Jon about 
Gerry Mitchell. “Somehow, I hate to see 
him with those two girls — even with that 
Peggy-child who thinks she knows so 
much.” He told Jon what he remembered. 
Not a savory story. It had to do with 
the beating of a horse. “A little mare. He 
killed her. And you know what the men 
out there think of their horses.” 

“What are you going to do about it?” 

“What can I do? It isn’t as if he had 
killed a man. But a man who’s cruel to 
a horse will be cruel to a woman.” 

“He probably isn’t serious with the 


Peggy-child, as you call her. So why 
worry?”- 

But Fergus did worry, and lay awake 
that night thinking about it. 

The next morning Peg refused to get 
up for breakfast. “I’m simply dead.” she 
said to Pamela. “Be a sweet thing and 
bring my coffee.” 

“But Daddy wants to hear about every- 
thing. He’ll be so disappointed.” 

“Tell him to come in here before he 
goes to the office.” 

When Talbot, a little later, obeyed his 
daughter’s bidding, Peg was enchanting 
in a pink bed jacket, with a wisp of pink 
ribbon about her head. 

“It’s such a long story, darling,” she 
said as he sat down beside her, “and 
there isn’t time for it now. But the eve- 
ning is yours if you want it.” 

“Want it? Don’t you know how we’ve 
been waiting?” 

She nodded abstractedly, then pulled 
him down to her. “Daddy, I’ve got to 
talk to you. Alone. About things I don’t 
want to tell Mother and Pam.” 

“You know how I hate to keep things 
from your mother.” His voice was un- 
easy. Peg’s secrets usually had to do with 
demands for money. 

“But if it makes Mother happier not 
to know? Please, Daddy, 1 11 come to the 
office this afternoon. Pam has some er- 
rands. That will leave the coast clear.” 

Since he could never refuse her any- 
thing, Talbot surrendered. And so it hap- 
pened that Philip Meredith, coming out 
of the office building that afternoon, met 
Peg coming in. 

He stopped short, his handsome face 
flushing. “Peg!” 

“Phil darling!” 

As if he felt her insincerity, he spoke 
with a hard abruptness, “Still sprin- 
kling your conversation with ‘darlings.’ 
What are you going to say when you are 
really in love with a man?” 

“I’ll let you know when it happens.” 

Ignoring that, he sc.id, “Why can’t you 
and Pam dine with me on Saturday?” 

“Love to — unless Gerry Mitchell drives 
up from Virginia.” 

“Who is Gerry Mitchell?” 

“A man I annexed on the boat.” 

“You’re always annexing men. You 
annexed me once. And I fell for it until 
I found you were using me to practice 
on.” 

She stood looking at him, her eyes 
bright with laughter. “It was grand prac- 
tice.” And as the elevator took her up, 
Phil could still see her smiling. 

As Peg came into her father’s room 
and he rose to meet her, she said, “How 
good-looking you are, Daddy. I have the 
best-looking father in Washington.” 

“Flatterer!” He kissed her. 

She sat down on his desk and began 
at once. “Daddy, I’ve got to have money, 
and I don’t want Mother to know, or 
Pam. They’ll think I’m selfish. But Daddy, 
things have happened that seem to point 
a way to a different life for all of us. 
You’ll understand. You always under- 
stand. We’re alike. We like good times 
and gaiety, and we like to take chances. 
Mother and Pam are satisfied with 
things as they are, but you and I aren’t.” 

She leaned toward him, flushed and 
earnest. “I want to give up my studio 
here and go to New York and take 
dancing lessons from some of the big 
teachers. Then I’ll be able to make 
smashing contracts and pay back what 
I borrow from you. There’s the money 
you’ve laid aside for Pam’s trip abroad. 
If you’ll let me have it ... I shan’t need 
many lessons. Gerry Mitchell says I’m 
better than most professionals. And 
that’s another thing. Gerry 

“He’s awfully attracted to me. Daddy. 
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And if I’m in New York I can make him 
care. Oh, I know you and Mother are 
old-fashioned and think a man should 
do all the wooing, but they don’t these 
days. There are so many girls, and not 
enough men to go round. I’d rather be 
unmaidenly than old-maidenly — and a 
marriage with Gerry Mitchell is some- 
thing worth working for. It’s a gate 
open, Daddy. My opportunity is Pam’s 
and yours and Mother’s. Gerry has an 
estate on Long Island, and his sister has 
a house in London. You could spend 
months with me and live again like real 
people.” 

Dreamer that he was, Talbot Pierce 
dreamed with her. “But how can we ex- 
plain to Pam and your mother?” 

“We won’t explain. I have a little 
money left from my trip, and I’ll say 
I’m going to New York for lessons. 
Daddy, my heart/ will break if I can’t go. 

I care a lot for Gerry, and I can’t give 
him up.” 

“If he cares for you, he’ll come to 
you.” 

“But he may not, and I want to work 
it my own way. It’s my one chance, dar- 
ling. Can’t you see?” 

He gave in. He had never been able 
to resist her. By the time they reached 
home, he was convinced of the justice of 
her cause. She would, she told him, go 
on to New York as soon as possible. 

But the next morning when Peg was 
having her breakfast in bed, Pam brought 
in a letter which had come by special 
messenger. 

Peg tore it open, color flying to her 
cheeks as she read. “It’s from Gerry. Oh, 
Pam, listen! 

“Lovely Peg: 

“I’ve tried it for twenty-four hours, 
and I can’t get along without you. I 
am enclosing a letter from Becky 
Whiting, asking you down for a 
week. I had Enid fix it up for me. 

“I wanted to drive up for you, but 
Enid thinks it best for you to come 
by train. So I’ll meet you. You should 
get this tomorrow morning, and I 
will be at the station Friday with 
banners flying. 

“Always and ever, 

“Gerry.” 

Pam said when Peg finished reading: 
“Who are the Whitings?” 

“Rich New Yorkers, with more money 
than social background. But Don Whit- 
ing has a wonderful old house in Lou- 
doun County, and Gerry is crazy about 
hunting. And he likes Becky. It’s won- 
derful of them to ask me, don’t you 
think, darling?” 

Pam, who was basting fresh collar and 
cuffs on her blue wool office dress, 
waited before she answered. “I’m not 
sure that it’s wonderful.” 

Peggy stared at her. “Why not?” 
“Because I don’t like him.” 

“Gerry? But what reason have you?” 
“None. It’s just a feeling.” 

“Oh, that!" said Peggy. 

She got up and began to brush her 
hair. 

Pam said, “If you go down there, it 
will cost a lot, and Daddy’s terribly hard 
up and tired and worried.” 

Peg was impatient. “But it’s the 
chance of my life ! If I let this invitation 
go, we’ll all jog aiong together like the 
farmer’s gray mare. Can’t you see, Pam? 
I’ve got to go if I’m to get anywhere.” 
Pam said, “Get where?” 

“To the top. Oh, you’re not ambitious, 
darling. You don’t know the urge of it.” 

“I know this,” Pam said with a sud- 
den flare. “I’m tired of playing second 
fiddle. What if I had my breakfast 
brought to me in bed and let you go to 
the office and pound a typewriter?” 

They faced each other for a moment, 
Peggy with her back to the mirror, 
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Pamela ready for the day in her fresh 
collar and cuffs. 

Then Peg said slowly, “I am what I 
am, Pam. You can’t make me different. 
I am going to make life give me things. 
If you call that selfish, make the best of 
it.” And with Pam following, she made 
her way to the dining room, where Tal- 
bot and Margaret still sat at breakfast. 

Peg sat down and began at once. “I’ve 
had a letter, Mother, from Gerry. He 
wants me to visit his friends the Whit- 
ings— in Virginia. He enclosed a . note 
from Mrs. Whiting. I’m asked for a week, 
beginning tomorrow.” 

Margaret said, “Who are the Whit- 
ings?” 

“Friends of Gerry’s, and of his sister 
•Enid.” : 

“What do you know of Gerry, or any 
of the rest of them?” 

“Oh, Mother! The whole world knows 
the Ashursts and Gerald Mitchell.” 

Talbot interposed, with a touch of 
anxiety, “Do you see any reason, Mar- 
garet, why Peg shouldn’t go?” 

“I don’t see any reason why she should. 
If Gerry Mitchell wants to see your 
daughter, Talbot, he should come here. 
Why can’t he come here, Peggy, and 
meet your father and me? If he cares 
for you, he’ll come.” 

Peg was flaming. “I don’t want him to 
come. I'm going to be frank about it. 
I’m not ashamed of my home, and you’re 
all wonderful, but modern men don’t 
want to feel they’re being hauled in for 
the family to look at.’ 

Mrs. Pierce was pouring coffee. Her 
hand was steady, but the touch of red 
in her cheeks was a sign of mental dis- 
turbance. “It’s impossible for me to un- 
derstand a man who doesn’t want to 
meet the mother and father of the girl 
in whom he is interested.” 

And now the red was in Peg’s cheeks. 
“Of course it’s impossible with your Vic- 
torian ideas. And because of them you 
want me to refuse the most wonderful 
invitation I’ve had in my life. Well, I’m 
not going to refuse. I’m going to accept.” 

Then, just as the moment seemed to 
arrive when Peg would break down all 
the wonderful structure of confidence 
and affection which had so far sustained 
them as a family, she began to cry. 

She had always known how to cry con- 
vincingly. She presented always such an 
aspect of pathos that inevitably she got 
her way, as she got it now. 

That night Peg, having talked herself 
hoarse at the dinner table, carried Tal- 
bot and Margaret off to the movies. Pam 
stayed at home. She was tired and a bit 
depressed. She had looked forward with 
such eagerness to Peg’s .companionship, 
and now they seemed separated by some- 
thing wider than the sea. 

Wrapped in a blue kimono, she settled 
herself on the living-room couch with 
a book. The kimono had been sent 
from Japan by one of her father’s old 
friends. It was silvery blue, beautifully 
embroidered, and wearing it gave Pam a 
sense of great luxury. She had few lovely 
things, and her spirit as well as her body 
seemed enfolded tonight, and soothed 
and comforted. 

As she lay on the couch she could see 
herself in a mirror opposite and ap- 
proved what she saw. She was not vain, 
but there were moments when she liked 
herself. 

An hour later the telephone rang, and 
Fergus MacHugh was on the wire. Jon, 
he said, had been taken suddenly ill — a 
cold and high fever. Could she recom- 
mend a doctor? 

She could and did. “Is there anything 
I can do?” 

“He’s begging for something cool to 
drink. Orange juice, perhaps. We haven’t 


an orange in the house, or ice, and I 
don’t dare leave him.” 

Pamela hung up the receiver and flew 
to the kitchen. Ice, oranges, a squat thin 
pitcher, a tall thin glass, a silver tray. 
And presently, still in kimono and slip- 
pers, she was climbing the stairs. 

Fergus, opening the door, smiled as he 
saw her. She was more than ever charm- 
ing in her role of cupbearer. 

“How is he?” she asked, as Fergus took 
the tray from her. 

“Most uncomfortable. The doctor may 
be delayed a bit, but will bring a nurse. 
Come in, please, and have a look at him.” 

The huge divan on which Jon lay was 
half hidden by the screen which had 
been placed about it. He was wrapped in 
a lounging robe of red brocade, his fair 
hair like silver against the pillow. 

Pamela bent down to him. “I’ve 
brought you something to make you cool 
again.” 

He drank gratefully, then closed his 
eyes, and Pamela said softly, “I’ll run 
on. Call me up if you need me.” 

Jon opened his eyes again. “Don’t go!” 

Fergus drew a big chair forward. 
“Please, won t you?” 

“I’ll stay until the doctor comes. Every- 
one in the family has gone to a movie.” 

Jon closed his eyes as if content. The 
little fire snapped and crackled. Above it 
on the mantel shelf were a ship’s clock, 
a row of thin calfbound volumes, and a 
little horse of white Chinese pottery with 
trappings of turquoise and red. 

Fergus, seeing Pam’s eyes on them, 
said, “Those are my treasures. Where 
they go, I go. The clock was my father’s. 
The books are a few of my favorites. 
The little horse is the family mascot. My 
grandfather and my father took him on 
all their voyages until that last one from 
which my father never came back. By 
some mischance the little horse had been 
left behind.” 

Pamela stood on tiptoe and touched 
the horse. “How old is he?” she asked. 

“A thousand years or more.” 

“I wonder if he remembers all the 
things that have happened?” 

“Who knows? The world is full of 
magic.” 

She was poised on the hearth, a far- 
away look in her eyes. “It is magic just 
to have him here,” she said. 

Fergus liked that quality of child- 
likeness in her. Her eyes were starry with 
it. He was sorry when the doctor came 
and the spell was broken. 

Jon, who had seemed asleep, moved 
and spoke. “I’m so darned uncomfort- 
able.” 

“We’ll fix that.” The doctor was tall 
and wiry, and had a Scotch name— 
Stevenson. “Not as Scotch as yours,” he 
said when Pam presented Fergus, “but 
my given name is Sandy.” 

While the two men talked, Pamela 
bent down to Jon. “You’ll be all right, 
now that my doctor is here.” 

Through the haze of his fever Jon was 
aware of the faint blue of her robe. “I’m 
all right when you are here,” he whis- 
pered dreamily. “Come again, angel.” 

In the excitement of Jon’s illness, Peg’s 
departure for Virginia became to Pamela 
a matter of secondary importance. 

“Have a good time,” she said. 

Peg’s eyes were wide with excitement. 
“I’ll have more than that, darling. I’ll 
be on top of the world!” 

She was on top of the world when the 
Virginia countryside in all its autumn 
opulence burst upon her, and there at 
the station was a roadster more gorgeous 
than any royal coach, with Gerry in 
tweeds and a pork-pie hat. 

He smiled at her. “Glad to be here?” 

“Very glad.” 
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IT STARTED 

WITH A 

“COMMON 

COLD”! 

(It Usually Does) 


“Good girl!” His laugh was mellow 
and content. He started the car and they 
drove between miles of sun-warmed or- 
chards. Golden bees swarmed in the sun- 
light; the sky was high and deeply blue. 

“You’ll like the Whitings,” he said, 
“and they’ll like you.” 

“I’m dreadfully scared, Gerry.” 

“You needn’t be.” He flashed a glance 
of appreciation. 

Whiting, he told her, was a pluto- 
cratic New Yorker who had built on a 
Virginia plantation a feudal castle. Whit- 
ing’s wife, Becky, had been a classmate 
of Enid’s at a school in France. “Both 
of them use Enid a bit to help their own 
background,” was his astute summing up. 
“So you needn’t be afraid. You have bet- 
ter blood than they have.” 

Peg settled back in her seat with a 
sigh of relief. On her way down from 
New York she had told Gerry about the 
governors, not flaunting her ancestry, 
but having a splendid chance as they 
drove through Maryland to speak of it 
without ostentation. 

They met a party of people on horse- 
back who waved to Gerry and looked 
curiously at the girl by his side. 

Gerry said, “Do you ride?” 

“Yes. We did a lot of it at my grand- 
father’s country place, but I haven’t 
been on a horse in ages.” 

“Everybody here lives in the saddle. 
With Whiting it is rather an affectation. 
He was probably never on a horse till he 
made his money. But these Virginians 
have it in their blood. It’s a throwback 
to the old English hunting spirit. Last 
night we followed a fox in the moon- 
light. It was unearthly — like something 
out of a dream. 

“You must do it with us. Enid will 
lend you riding clothes. She has a lot, 
and they ought to fit you. And if you 
stay as long as I want you to, I’ll have 
some sent down for you from Allenbret’s.” 

She considered that. “I’m not going to 
let you buy me riding clothes.” 

“Why not? You’re surely not dated 
like that. In these days we men give 
what we please to a girl when she is as 
good-looking as you are.” 

“Oh, Gerry, now you’re spoiling things. 
I hate an argument.” 

“There is no argument.” 

“There will be if you try to make me 
spend your money.” 

He laughed. “You win,” he said. “Most 
girls are gold diggers. I’m glad you’re 
not. But some day you’ll let me buy more 
than riding clothes.” 

“What a tyrant you are!” she said 
lightly. “I believe if you had a wife, 
you’d beat her.” 

“I’d make her mind, if that’s what 
you mean.” His voice was grim, and Peg 
hated the grimness. Then she forgot her 
doubts of him as he said, “If I care 
enough for a woman, she can faind me 
about her little finger.” 

“How much is — enough?” She looked 
up at him from under her lashes. 

He said, “Some day I’ll show you.” 
Some day! 

Peg’s heart was pounding as they ar- 
rived at the Whitings’. As they went in, 
everybody was having tea. Peg wrote to 
Pam about it: 

A lot of the women are stiff, but 
my hostess is charming. And there 
was Enid, of course, so I wasn’t left 
out. Most of the men seem to like me, 
and the fact that Gerry treats me as 
if I were a precious jewel counts a 
great deal with them. 

But my best time was the evening. 

I wore my white satin, and all the 
men were quite mad about my 
dancing. It was terribly late when 
we got to bed, and what did Gerry 
do but have me waked at seven to 
ride with him. I wanted to beg off, 


The Necessity of 
Definite Treatment 

He wasn’t feeling so bad yesterday — just 
headachy and loggy. Today they telephoned 
the office that he’s pretty 
bad and they had to have 
the doctor in. 

Everyone is shocked, for 
it was only a “slight cold” 
yesterday. Yet, isn’t it true 
that nearly every case of 
bronchitis and pneumonia 
you heard of started with 
“just a common cold”? 

If there’s anything you 
want to be concerned about, 
it’s the so-called “common 
cold.” 

Federal, state and city 
health departments are con- 
stantly calling attention to 
the danger of the “common 
cold.” They know the insid- 
ious nature of the “common 
cold.” They know, from 
experience, what it can 
develop into, almost before 
you know it! 

To Be Safe 

What you want to do, if you want to be 
safe, is to regard a cold — any cold — seriously. 
Keep two things in mind : 

( 1 ) A cold is an internal infection and, as such, 
calls for internal treatment. 

(2) A cold calls for a cold treatment and not a 
"cure-all” or a preparation that is only inciden- 
tally good for colds. 

A reliable treatment for colds is afforded 
in Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine. 

First of all, it is distinctly a cold treatment, 
a tablet designed expressly for the treatment 


of colds and nothing else. Secondly, it works 
internally and it does four things of vital 
importance in the treatment of a cold — as 
follows: 

First, it opens the bowels, an acknowl- 
edgedly advisable step in 
the treatment of a cold. 

Second, it checks the in- 
fection in the system. 

Third, it relieves the head- 
ache and fever. 

Fourth, it tones the sys- 
tem and helps fortify against 
recurrence. 

This is the fourfold effect 
that distinguishes Grove’s 
Bromo Quinine and it is 
what you want for the 
prompt treatment of a cold. 

Decisive 
Treatment 

Grove’s Bromo Quinine 
tablets now come sugar- 
coated as well as plain. The 
sugar-coated are exactly the 
same as the regular, except 
that the tablets are coated 
with sugar for palatability. 

The moment you feel a cold coming on, 
go get yourself a package of Grove’s Laxative 
Bromo Quinine tablets. Don’t compromise 
with less efficient methods. Start taking the 
tablets immediately, two at a time. Taken 
promptly. Grove’s Bromo Quinine will usu- 
ally stop a cold the first day and that’s the 
speed of action you want. 

All drug stores sell Grove’s Laxative 
Bromo Quinine and no reliable druggist 
will try to switch you to anything else. Ask 
firmly for these famous tablets by name. 
The few pennies’ investment may save you 
a lot of trouble. 


RADIO NOTE: Listen to Qabriel Heatter review the news. Mutual Broadcasting 
System, every Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday evening. 7:45 to 8:00 EST 
on some stations. 9:00 to 9:15 EST on others. Consult your newspaper for time listing. 
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35 cents a day 

buys your boy a college education 


R IGHT now he may be years 
too young for his first long 
trousers — yet it is not too soon to 
ask yourself this question: 

“ Will I be able to send my boy 
to college?” 

You can answer this question 
today — and the education of your 
boy will not mean sacrifice and 
self-denial later on. 

Begin now to set aside as little 
as 35c a day and you can have 
sufficient funds to put your son 
through college by the time he is 
ready to go. An Investors Syndi- 
cate representative can show you 
how this can be done. 

And if, to you, the accumula- 
tion of money seems a bright 
impossibility, ask an Investors 
Syndicate representative to prove 
to you this heartening fact: 

Any man with ten or fifteen years 
of earning power left — even a mod- 
erate earning power — can make a 
financial success of his life. 

An Investors Syndicate repre- 
sentative can show you how — 
merely by putting aside small sums 


regularly — you can acquire 
$5,000, $10,000, $25,000 or more 
through the Investors Syndicate 
plan of Living Protection. 

Ask him to show you the sound- 
ness of this plan and how this 
money will be safeguarded in your 
interest — by an institution which 
for nearly half a century has en- 
joyed the endorsement of authori- 
ties in sound finance. An institu- 
tion which has always met every 
obligation on time, when due. 

Ask him to see you today. 
Meanwhile write Investors Syn- 
dicate, Dept. C06 1 1, Minneapolis, 
Minn., for A New Plan of Life — 
a booklet which points a way of 
having what you hope for. 

Investors Syndicate agency offices 
in 152 leading cities , including: 
New Yorkf • Baltimore • Richmond 
Memphis • New Orleans ? Chicago 
Indianapolis * Des Moines 
Oklahoma City • Salt Lake City 
Los Angeles * Portland 
Montreal* • Toronto* • Winnipeg 

Home Office: Minneapolis, Minn. 

•(■ O ffice Investors Syndicate Title and Guaranty Co. 
* Office Investors Syndicate , Ltd., Canada. These 
companies are affiliates of Investors Syndicate 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 

Established l8y4 

Living Protection . . . everyman's road 
to financial security 
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take a nap as soon as I finish this. 

I’m having a grand time, dearest, 
and Becky Whiting says I’m to stay 
for the Harvest Festival on the first. 


What Peg did not tell was of a certain 
passage at arms with Gerry, in which 
she had not come off triumphant. He 
had said, when he told her good night, 
“See you at seven. Shall I have them 
call you?” 

“At seven? Darling, I always have my 
breakfast in bed.” 

Gerry’s tone again had had in it that 
touch of grimness. “You won’t eat in 
bed tomorrow morning. I’ve got a horse 
I want you to try.” 

And that had been that! Protest as 
she might, he had stuck to his point. 
And then and there Peg had learned that 
when Gerry wanted a thing, he got it. 

She rode with him every morning and 
found it better than breakfast in bed. 
With the world just waking, and a fresh- 
ness in the air which was like a tonic. 
She loved horses, looked well on one and 
worked hard, loving Gerry’s praise and a 
little afraid of his blame, although she 
never showed it. 

They would come back to breakfast 
in the garden room, where everybody 
was gathered. It was a delightful room. 
The floor was of red clay. Over the fire- 
place, with its glowing logs, was a stag’s 
head. The gate-leg tables and the Wind- 
sor chairs were painted green and red 
and yellow. Hot foods and drinks were 
in gleaming copper casseroles and urns. 

Peg had never seen anything like it. 
More than ever she glowed and spark- 
led. More than ever the men gathered 
about her. 

Gerry, getting her alone for a mo- 
ment, kissed her. “What a girl! You’re 
as alive as the morning!” 

And the morning was alive — frost in 
the air, spider webs spangled with beads 
of dew, starlings circling up through the 
elms to the golden sky. 

Peg, standing in the open door with 
Gerry, knew her kinship with it all. Gerry 
didn’t have to tell her! The world was 
hers, this lovely world with its move- 
ment, its action, its almost incredible 
beauty. And Gerry was hers. Hadn’t he 
said it? Not in set and formal phrases, 
perhaps, but in a thousand ways that 
spoke of his infatuation. 

She had, however, been just a week at 
the Whitings’ when something happened 
that shook her out of her security. She 
had her first quarrel with Gerry. It was 
early in the morning, and they had been 
thundering over the turf, with the dogs 
racing. 

Gerry had beaten one of the dogs and 
Peg couldn’t stand it. 

“Oh, Gerry, you mustn’t!” 

Again Gerry’s voice took on the grim- 
ness she hated. “He’ll learn to mind.” 

He had turned from her and had struck 
the dog again. At that Peg had ridden 
away from him, letting the mare have 
her head — entering at last a little strip 
of woodland where the branches of the 
trees brushed off her hat. 

She was aware that the mare was out 
of hand, but she was not afraid. The 
thing that had frightened her was Gerry 
in that grim mood. She could hear his 
horse pounding behind her. “Peg, you 
little fool! Stop it!” 

But she could not stop, and Gerry 
caught at the bridle, hurting the mare's 
mouth so that she winced and reared. 

He jumped from his horse, lifted Peg 
down and stood beside her. “What made 
you do a thing like that?” 

“I wanted to get away from you.” 

“Why?” 

“Because you whipped the dog.” 

( Continued on page 144) 
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It is almost never your work that tires you but how you 
work. You should rest the moment you begin to tire. 
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y*70U HAVEN’T time to rest? Of course 
M you haven’t! Furthermore, you never 
will have, never will get “caught up.” 
But it is no longer an adequate excuse 
for fatigue to say that you haven’t 
time to rest. Nobody who lives and does 
things ever has. Since we wish to live 
life to the full, we must have another 
answer. Rest is the cure for fatigue. But 
an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure. That is how modern efficiency 
experts look at fatigue. They believe in 
prevention. 

The results of experimentation with 
prevention have* been astonishing. Per- 
haps of first interest in our hurried, 
nervous age is the fact that the usual 
method of working wastes more energy 
than, it uses. You can wear yourself out 
while sitting still waiting for a tardy 
friend. On the other hand, the heaviest 
kind of work can be done without fa- 
tigue — and done much better. 

At the Bethlehem Steel Mills men were 
loading cars with pig iron, each man 
carrying twelve and one-half tons a* day. 
Frederick W. Taylor, efficiency expert, 
advanced the unbelievable theory that, 
according to foot pounds and calories, 
the men should carry three times that 
amount. He put it to the test merely 


by making the men sit down 
and rest every few minutes — 
before they tired instead of 
after. If you sit down before 
you tire, the body repairs 
itself, or rests, much more 
quickly; you require less time 
for resting in the long run 
and almost never slow up 
your work because of fatigue. 

Well, this simple rule enabled the men 
to carry forty-seven and a half tons of 
pig iron the very first day and to con- 
tinue at that rate — three times as much 
as formerly. That tells the story. It is 
almost never your work that tires you 
but how you work. You should rest 
before you tire, or the moment you begin 
to tire, instead of postponing rest until 
the next hour or day or week. 

This rule has applications to fit all 
types of work. Riveters who were made 
to rest two minutes between every ten 
rivets driven increased the number of riv- 
ets from six hundred to sixteen hun- 
dred a day. But in most of our office, 
shop and factory work this rule involves 
the rhythm of working rather than ac- 
tual rest periods. 

The healthy heart uses this desirable 
rhythm, beating slowly enough to rest 


between beats. The nervous heart beats 
too fast to rest properly — which is the 
way many people work. It is not a ques- 
tion of working slowly, but of working 
without a sense of hurry or forcing. 

Muscular fatigue is comparatively rare 
nowadays, and true brain fatigue has 
always been rare. The common fatigue 
is nervous fatigue, which may be meas- 
ured by how easily little things “get on 
your nerves.” The problem, therefore, is 
to apply this unhurried rhythm to the 
nerves. Nervous tension makes all work 
excessively fatiguing. 

Since you have little voluntary control 
over your nerves, the problem resolves 
itself into the question of how to relax 
them. Experiments in muscular relaxa- 
tion have answered this. You do have 
voluntary control over your muscles, and 
by relaxing them you can relax your 
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P rotect young eyes 

WITH 

GOOD LIGHTING 

There are only two important things to 
know ahoul the lamps you purchase . . . 
First, be sure the lamps are of adequate 
wattage for comfort seeing. Better light 
will protect your eyes from strain and 
fatigue. If your eyes are defective now, 
see your Eyesight Specialist at once. 

Second, be sure you get Westinghouse 
Mazda Lamps. You'll always be money 
ahead, for these lamps are rigidly 
tested to give you more light for your 
money. And today Westinghouse Mazda 
Lamp prices are the lowest in history. 

For an interesting new book entitled 
“Light in the Home'’, write Westing- 
house Lamp Company, Dept. 0-11 
150 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 



nerves by reflex action. You cannot have 
a tantrum if your muscles refuse to kick 
and scream. 

This, then, is the rule for working 
efficiently : Go over your body frequently 
in your mind and ask yourself what 
muscles are tensed. Back muscles, 
shoulder muscles, neck muscles, even the 
frowning brow — wherever you find tensed 
muscles, relax them; they are wearing 
you out. 

Among other things, relaxed working 
will cure nervous indigestion, which 
reminds us that modern nutrition has 
contributed greatly to the prevention of 
fatigue by increasing energy. 

Henry C. Sherman of Columbia Uni- 
versity, perhaps our foremost nutrition 
scientist, has been testing the results 
of an extra supply of the valuable 
vitamins and minerals in the diet. He 
kept one batch of rats alive for thirty- 
five generations on an adequate diet; 
they prospered and were strong and 
healthy. But to another group of rats he 
gave more than an adequate diet, more 
of the important vitamins and minerals 
than they actually needed. This second 
group were even stronger and healthier, 
and they lived longer. 

So the rule in nutrition now is to get 
more than you need of these things, 
rather than just enough. Translating this 
into foods, your daily diet should include 
a raw and a cooked leafy vegetable, a 
raw and a cooked fruit, at least a pint 
of milk, cod-liver oil or its equivalent in 
other fish oils or preparations of vita- 
mins A and D, and eggs to average four 
or five a week. 

If you eat too much of other foods, 
oarticularly the proteins — meat, fish, 
fowl, eggs, cheese — the excess causes 
putrefaction in the colon, which results 
in the lassitude of autointoxication. 
There is also some accumulation of nitro- 
gen in the system, and in the case of 
meat an excess of uric acid. 

Irving Fisher, the Yale economist, put 
some college students on a diet contain- 
ing little more than half as much protein 
as Americans commonly eat, testing their 
endurance before and at the end of the 
experiment. It doubled in six months. 
A simple rule for regulating your protein 
foods for endurance is: Do not eat a 
protein food more than once a day. 

But suppose that, after you have 
learned to drive your human engine 
properly and have put good gas in the 
tank, it still skips and quits on a hill. 
Had you ever thought of reconditioning 
your personal engine as the mechanic 
does your car? 

The human engine can be recondi- 
tioned through physical exercise so as 
to double its endurance within a year. 
Exercise perfects the vital machinery. 

Getting into condition is not compli- 
cated. Begin by walking a mile briskly 
three times a week. After several weeks, 
do the mile by walking a block and 
trotting a block alternately. In six 
months you will be able to jog the entire 
mile and your endurance will have 
doubled. 

But wait a moment — we have been 
taking it for granted that you are tired. 
Maybe you are not. Edward Thorndike, 
Columbia psychologist, kept some young 
men awake for six days and nights 
merely by keeping them interested, so he 
says that what we call fatigue is often 
merely boredom — hence the yawn. 

A sportsman may tramp for miles on 
a hunt, until his feet weigh tons; then 
up jumps the game, and presto! he is 
not tired. That is emotional energy. It 
isn’t just imagination, psychological re- 
action; it is real energy. When you are 
really interested, your ductless glands, 
the body’s hypodermic needles, shoot you 


full of something stronger than strych- 
nine or arsenic. 

You may come home from work feel- 
ing worn out, yet react energetically to 
play, to some enthusiastic interest or 
general pleasure. These are the things 
that stimulate the ductless glands. 

It is certain, then, that if you cannot 
arrange to make a sort of play of your 
work, you will not be able to use these 
powerful emotional energies. You will 
feel tired before you are tired. You 
will be, merely, bored. Not only that, your 
work will be of poor quality. 

Get out of the habit of dullness and 
pessimism. Begin with a forced grin at 
work, a mere pose of enjoying it, if you 
have nothing better. Be alert to find 
ways to make work more pleasant, more 
interesting, more like play. It will in- 
crease your energy, better your work, 
and give the sometimes dangerous emo- 
tional energies a constructive outlet. 

The great energy lesson of history is 
that the sane and solid populations have a 
tremendous energy advantage over those 
who live loosely and insubstantially. 
Love, marriage and the home. Elsie 
Dinsmoreish as it may sound nowadays, 
form the social backbone of the ener- 
getic nation and the energetic individual. 
They supply fundamental principles: 
something larger to strive for— some- 
thing to round out the full life of the 
instinct to reproduce and prevent it from 
making a destructive effort to find its 
full answer in its incomplete or passion- 
ate form. 

Fortunately, we have laboratory facts 
concerning sexual morals in their rela- 
tion to energy, and can get down to 
solid earth in this phase of the subject. 
Of particular interest to us is that 
modem physiology shows sexual energy 
to be glandular energy, one of the vital 
emotional energies which quicken us to 
supreme, zestful living. As with other 
emotional energies, this energy can be 
wasted in gross extravagance or saved, 
redirected and used. 

Actual experiments show that excesses 
lower emotional energy, causing a gen- 
eral emotional flaccidity or boredom. 
Moral restraint increases equally the 
energy, the zest for life and the ambi- 
tion for greater living. 

Almost without exception, we want to 
live greatly. That is why we are inter- 
ested in more energy, and now that our 
scientists have proved we do not need 
more rest, we can quit blaming our work. 
Instead of feeling sorry for our poor 
overworked selves, we can check more 
fundamental things than work. 

But how can we make a systematic 
check on our energy? The following 
detailed questionnaire provides an 
answer. This test is divided into three 
parts, so that you can see if you are 
failing in energy conservation, energy 
generation or energy stimulation. A 
perfect score would be 150 in conserva- 
tion, 150 in generation and 210 in stimu- 
lation; a total of 510. A reasonable score 
in both conservation and generation is 
75, a good score 90, an excellent score 
115. For stimulation, 105 is reasonable, 
125 good, 160 excellent. For a total score, 
255 is reasonable, 305 good, 380 excellent. 

To give yourself this test, rate yourself 
from zero to ten on each question ( except 
for four questions as hereafter indicated) . 
If you can answer absolutely “Yes,” then 
you rate ten; if absolutely ‘No,” zero. 
Many questions will rate an answer 
somewhere between zero and ten. 

Conservation of Energy 

1. Do you relax completely for a 
few minutes as soon as you be- 
gin to tire? 

2. Do you take a nap in the day- 
time if you feel the need, and 
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always before dinner if you are 
going to be out late? 

3. Do you keep emotional turmoils 
and “nerves” out of your work? 

4. Do you work with an easy mental 
and nervous rhythm similar to a 
swinging stride? 

5. Do you frequently think over 
your body and relax any muscles 
you find tensed, from brow to 
toes? 

6. Do you work in harmony with 
your business associates? 

7. Do you make lunch a pleasant, 
restful occasion to break the day 
into halves? 

8. Have you noted whether you tire 
excessively in any particular 
place — eyes, feet, voice, neck, 
back — and done something in- 
telligent about it? 

9. Do you avoid abuse of tobacco? 

10. Do you avoid abuse of alcohol? 

11. Do you avoid fatiguing social 
life? 

12. Is your home life free from 
emotional explosions? 

13. Do you avoid depressing litera- 
ture and amusements? 

14. Do you avoid sexual stimulation, 
such as sexy plays, reading, con- 
versation, companions? 

15. Do you avoid unnecessary think- 
ing about sex, turning your mind 
to more practical and less dan- 
gerous interests? 

Building Energy 

1. Do you eat cooked and raw 
fruits, one a citrus fruit, daily? 

2. Do you eat cooked and raw veg- 
etables, one a green leafy vege- 
table, every day? 

3. Do you drink at least a pint of 
milk every day? 

4. Do you eat several eggs a week? 

5. Do you take fish-liver oil daily? 

6. Do you get enough of vitamins 
B and G? 

7. When tired, do you always rest 
before eating? 

8. Do you eat slowly and pleasantly, 
and make a special effort to 
keep relaxed and poised for an 
hour following meals? 

9. Do you limit your calories 
approximately to your needs? 

10. Do you limit protein foods to one 
meal a day? 

11. Do you keep your weight within 
ten pounds of normal? 

12. Do you exercise to the point of 
perspiration three times a week? 

13. Can you trot a mile and enjoy 
it? 

14. Have you a physical hobby? 

15. Do you have a medical examina- 
tion at least every three years? 

Stimulating Energy 

1. Are you enthusiastic about your 
work? 

2. Do you regularly seek stimulating 
business contacts? 

3. Do you seek responsibilities and 
opportunities? 

4. Do you devote regular time to 
study and preparation for your 
work? 

5. Are you definitely working for 
advancement? 

6. Are you a pleasant person to 
work with? 

7. Do you take pride in your work? 

8. Is your social life constructive 
and stimulating? 

9. Do you make a point of reading 
stimulating, inspiring literature? 

10. Have you an enthusiastic hobby? 

11. Do you own (or are you buying) 
your home? 

12. Is sex a part of the finer side of 
your life? (Score 0 to 30.) 

13. Do you practice energetic 
restraint in your private life? 
(Score 0 to 20.) 

14. Are you happily married? (Score 
0 to 30.) 

15. Are you a successful parent? 
(Score 0 to 20.) 

By correcting your weak spots you can 
easily add fifty or more points to your 
efficiency score in a few months. And 
it will be real efficiency, not just a score. 




HOW TO GET A FINE COCKTAIL 
ANYWHERE IN THE U S A 


It may be the cool amber of a Martini, the deep glow 
of a Manhattan, the subtle satisfaction of a Side Car. 
Each is honored by those who recognize excellence, 
the minute they taSte Heublein’s Club Cocktails. 
The House of Heublein is cocktail maker for a nation. 
The wide distribution and acceptance of Club Cocktails 
are soundly established becauseHeubleinproducesand 
bottles Club Cocktails under a mandate of good faith. 
Because Heublein assumes such responsibility you are 
assured that a fine cocktail is yours for the asking. A 
cocktail made of materials superior in grade to those 
used in many homes. A cocktail mixed with a Studied 
skill that has taken years to acquire. 

And it cannot be repeated too often that the flavor 
of Club Cocktails improves by Handing in bottles. The 
bouquet takes on a full-bloom charafter which is a 
supreme reward to the expectant palate. 
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Thousands 
gaining 
normal 
attractive 
curves 
—in just a 
few weeks l 

S KINNY, friendless 
girls who never 
could gain an ounce 
can take new hope from 
the experience of thou- 
sands of others with 
this new scientific treat- 
ment that is sweeping 
the country. These 
others have gained 10 
to 25 pounds of so’ id, 
naturally attractive 
flesh this new easy way 
— in just a few weeks! 

What is more, this 
new discovery has given 
them naturally clear 
skin, freedom from in- 
digestion and constipa- 
tion, new pep. 

Why it builds up 
so quickly 


Scientists recently discovered that great 
numbers of people are thin and rundown for 
the single reason that they do not get enough 
digestion-strengthening Vitamin B and blood- 
enriching iron in their daily food. Now the 
richest known source of this marvelous body- 
building Vitamin B is cultured ale yeast. By 
a new process the finest imported cultured 
ale yeast is now concentrated 7 times— wade 
7 times more powerful. Then it is combined 
with 3 kinds of iron, pasteurized whole yeast 
and other valuable ingredients in little tab- 
lets known as Ironized Yeast tablets. 

If you, too, need these vital elements to 
build you up, get these new “7-power” 
Ironized Yeast tablets from your druggist 
today. Then, day after day, watch flat chest 
develop and skinny limbs round out to nat- 
ural attractiveness. Constipation and indi- 
gestion from the same cause vanish, skin 
clears to normal beauty— you’re a new person. 


Money-back guarantee 

No matter how skinny and rundown you 
may be, try these new Ironiz.ed Yeast tablets 
just a short time, and note the marvelous 
change. See if they don’t build you up in a 
few weeks, as they have thousands. If not 
delighted with the benefits of the very first 
package, money back instantly. 


Special FREE offer! 

To start you building up your health right 
away, we make this absolutely FREE offer. 
Purchase a package of Ironized Yeast tab- 
lets at once, cut out the seal on the box and 
mail it to us with a clipping of this para- 
graph. We will send you a fascinating new- 
book on health, “New Facts About Your 
Body.” Remember, results with the very first 
package — or money refunded. At all drug- 
gists. Ironized Yeast Co., Inc., Dept. 2411, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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“He deserved it. And you might have 
killed yourself going into that wood. It’s 
a wonder you weren’t stripped from your 
saddle.” 

The flame of her hair blew about her 
face; her eyes met his in a blazing chal- 
lenge. “I wasn’t afraid. And I couldn’t 
stay and see that dog beaten.” 

“Well, don’t give me such a scare 
again. Hear me?” 

He caught her to him suddenly. His 
lips came down hard on hers. 

When she was again mounted, he said, 
“You can’t run away from me, and you 
needn’t think it.” He stood looking up 
at her, a smile in his eyes. “You’re blush- 
ing. You haven’t been kissed often?” 

She shook her hair back. “No.” 

“I like that,” he said. “There are a lot 
of things I like about you. One is that 
you think you know the world and you 
don’t — darling.” 

On the way back he said abruptly, 
“I’m going to give you that dog. You 
can leave him here with the rest that 
I keep in Whiting’s kennels, but you’re 
his mistress. If he needs punishment, you 
can give it.” 

“Then he will never be punished.” 

“You’ll spoil him, of course. His name 
is Taffy. When I move the others, I’ll 
take him up to my kennels on Long 
Island. You can bve him when you 
want him.” 

“But I haven’t any place to keep him.” 

“You might, some day,” said Gerry. 

The Harvest Festival, which was held 
the first week in November, was a charity 
affair, the proceeds going to the local 
hospital. The Whitings this year were 
to lend their grounds for the sale, and 
their ballroom for the stage show, to be 
put on by the house guests. Peg was to 
dance. Gerry was keen about it. He loved 
to show her off and wanted to buy her 
a new gown. But she would not let him 
and wrote to her father for the money. 

The Whitings had been most anxious 
to keep Peg for the Festival. Keeping Peg 
meant keeping Gerry and the Ashursts. 

Jim Ashurst liked Peg and had often 
said to Enid, “She’s too good for Gerry.” 

“I know it.” 

“Then why let her go on? She’s fall- 
ing for him.” 

“I’m not sure she is.” Enid was brush- 
ing her hair, which was long and pale 
gold. “She likes what Gerry stands for — 
money, position. But fundamentally she 
and Gerry are different. If she knew his 
other side, she’d hate him, unless she 
was strong enough to hold her own. If 
she doesn’t, he’ll lose interest.” 

Jim grumbled, “Lucky for her if he 
does.” 

Enid began braiding her hair, and 
when she had wound it in a coronet, she 
said, “The thing I am afraid of is that 
he’ll make her care — and then not marry 
her. He’s done it before, Jimmy.” 

“He’s never been like this, has he?” 

Enid admitted that he hadn’t. 

As the Festival approached, Gerry’s 
infatuation seemed to increase. Morning, 
noon and night he was with Peg. She 
wrote frantically to her father: 

We are going up to Richmond day 

after tomorrow, and I must get some 

things. I hate to ask again for money, 

but it is all so wonderful . . . 

She did not say in what way it was 
wonderful, but Talbot knew. Margaret 
was worried about Gerry Mitchell, but 
Talbot still dreamed of the sumptuous 
future which Peg had planned for them 
all. And young Mitchell must be a good 
sort or Peg wouldn’t care for him. 


He sent his check, and Peg spent the 
last penny of it in the week preceding 
the Harvest Festival. 

People from the villages, the towns, 
the countryside and the great estates 
came to the Festival. Housewives brought 
and sold fruit, vegetables, sausages, 
mincemeat, jams, jellies; fine embroid- 
eries and knitted things. All the money 
they made would go this year for equip- 
ment for an operating room and more 
free hospital beds. The climax of the 
affair would be a sumptuous supper, 
followed by the stage performance. 

The morning of the great day dawned 
crystal-clear. By noon the Whiting es- 
tate was gay with booths and bunting. 

The gates were opened at two o’clock, 
and the people, arriving in old cars and 
new and on foot, were soon milling 
around. Bands were playing, and barkers 
calling. There was friendly visiting, and 
much frank curiosity about the Whiting 
guests. 

“That’s Gerry Mitchell,” was the whis- 
per that went around as Gerry and Peg 
wandered together about the grounds. 
And everyone was saying of Peg, “She’s 
a beauty. Who is she?” 

But no one knew. They only knew that 
her hair was like a flame, and her eyes 
like stars as she looked at Gerry. 

At four o’clock a cloud which had 
rolled up on the horizon set the whole 
crowd scurrying and calling back and 
forth, “There’s a big storm, coming.” 

It came and stayed, pouring steadily. 
An out-of-doors feast was, of course, im- 
possible. It was decided to serve supper 
to outsiders in the largest garage, and 
to set tables in the ballroom for Becky’s 
house guests and friends. 

It was all well planned, but the rain 
took the heart out of things. Many of 
the people went home. After supper the 
crowd that gathered in the ballroom was 
slim. Becky, noting the empty chairs, 
mourned, “There won’t be enough money 
to buy a baby’s crib.” 

The entertainment opened with Peg’s 
dance. She called it “The Dance of the 
Hunter’s Moon,” and wore a gown of 
golden tissue, wide and flowing, so that 
as she whirled it was full and round like 
the moon at its height. The music was 
her own arrangement of an old hunting 
song. Woven in with the rhythm was the 
hoot of an owl, the sharp barking of a 
fox, the deeper baying of the hounds, the 
shriek of the wind, the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs, the sound of a horn. 

It was fantastic, beautiful. Wild ap- 
plause greeted her when she finished. 

Gerry, leaping up the steps to the 
stage, caught her in his arms as she 
came off. “Everybody’s mad about you. 
I’m mad about you, darling.” 

So far all was perfect for Peg. But 
the evening was not over. The rest 
of the program stretched out until mid- 
night. There was dancing for an hour or 
two, after which tables were set again 
and supper served — the storm raging and 
roaring, within the fires blazing. 

The crowd had by that time been re- 
duced to Becky’s house guests. For 
greater coziness the tables formed a half 
circle about the largest fireplace. 

Becky, who had charge of the cashbox, 
was counting the day’s receipts. “Not 
half enough,” she said as she finished. 

Jim Ashurst said, “Can’t we all chip 
in?” 

“You’ve done your bit already, Jimmy.” 

Gerry, slouched in his chair, with Peg 
beside him, said, “Who cares about 
money? It’s love that makes the world go 
round.” He laid his hand over Peg’s. 

Hating public demonstrations, she drew 
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her hand away. She did it with seeming 
casualness, but Gerry was in no mood to 
meet opposition. He said, “Hi, there, let’s 
have it,” and caught her hand in a grip 
that hurt. 

Laughing lightly, but a bit afraid of 
him, Peg said, “I’m dead for sleep. What 
about you, Enid?” 

Enid, who had been watching the lit- 
tle scene, acquiesced eagerly. Gerry had 
been drinking, and she knew the danger. 
“I think we should all go to bed.” She 
started to leave the table, but Gerry 
stopped her with: 

“Nobody’s going to bed before we get 
that money. We’ll have an auction. One 
of Peg’s kisses to the highest bidder.” 

There was dead silence, out of which 
Jim Ashurst said, “Don’t be a fool, 
Gerry.” 

Gerry whirled on him. “Nobody gives 
me orders.” He mounted a chair, his eyes 
sweeping over the sea of startled faces. 
“Gentlemen, what am I offered?” 

Peg sat still as a statue, while Gerry 
shouted, “I’ve got to have a gavel.” 

He looked down at Peg, whose chair 
w r as turned slightly from the table. Her 
knees were crossed, and one foot in a 
golden slipper showed below her gown. 
In a flash he was beside her and had 
the slipper in his hand. 

Mounting the chair again, he struck 
the mantel shelf beside him with the 
shining heel. “What am I offered? I’ll 
advance fifty dollars. There’s your chal- 
lenge, gentlemen. Surely you’re not going 
to let such a kiss go for fifty dollars.” 

A voice said, “Seventy-five.” 

Another voice, “One hundred.” 

“One-fifty.” 

“Two hundred.” 

Gerry glanced down at Peg. She sat 
looking up at him, a little smile on her 
face. “Two hundred — who'll make it 
two-fifty — three hundred?” 


Peg’s mind was in a tumult. Was Gerry 
insulting her in the face of this crowd? 
She didn’t know what to do about it. She 
might cry out, voice her indignation, but 
she had never made a scene in her life. 
Perhaps if she showed herself a . good 
sport? Why not? These people might 
understand that it was for sweet charity. 

Gerry was saying, “Make it three hun- 
dred.” 

“Three hundred and fifty.” The men 
were eager now. Gamblers, most of them. 
Cards and stocks and horses. And the 
girl was taking it well. 

Enid’s face was white. Gerry ought to 
be thrashed. But she knew that nothing 
would stop him. 

“Four hundred.” 

“Four hundred and fifty.” 

It was Jim Ashurst who said, “Five.” 

Gerry held the slipper aloft. “Five 
hundred once. Five hundred twice.” He 
brought the slipper heel down with a 
bang. “Going at five hundred!” 

All the men were laughing, eyes on 
Peg. Gerry’s were laughing, a bit of the 
devil in them. “Go to it, Jimmy.” Then 
his eyes met Peg’s, and the laughter 
went out of them. 

For Peg’s eyes were as clear as ice, and 
her voice as cold. “I shall be glad to give 
you my check for five hundred, Becky. I 
don’t sell my kisses.” 

The room was still as death until Jim 
Ashurst said, “My loss! I’ll match it with 
another five hundred.” 

As Enid told him afterwards, “Men 
know a good sport when they see one, 
and you were gorgeous.” 

Jim grinned. “So was Peg.” 

“Becky says they’ll have more than 
enough for the operating room and beds. 
But I don’t think Peg ought to pay. Gerry 
should, of course, but he’s furious.” 

“He ought to be repenting in sack- 
cloth and ashes. A girl like that ” 


Enid was again braiding her hair. She 
stopped to give her husband a kiss. 
“Sometimes. Jim, you’re a darling.” 

He held her to him for a moment. “But 
not always?” 

“No. Perhaps it is my fault.” 

“No. Don’t ever change, Enid. If you 
hold on, some day I may come your way.” 

He kissed her again quietly. He had 
said all that he meant to say, and she 
went back to braiding her hair. But her 
heart was full of hope. 

As she lay in her bed in the early 
morning, tense and agonized, it seemed 
to Peg incredible that Gerry who had 
seemed to love her should have held her 
up to scorn! Thank heaven, she had kept 
her head and had achieved a triumphant 
finale. Triumphant, that is, as far as 
others were concerned, but for herself 
deepest humiliation. Gerry had violated 
all the codes to which she had been ac- 
customed. To be sure, he had been drink- 
ing, but she felt she could never forgive 
that last gesture when he had flung her 
slipper at her and had stumbled from 
the room. 

Hiding her head in the pillows, she 
sobbed until she was spent with it. No 
matter what Gerry did, no matter what 
he said, things could never be the same 
again. 

She was done with him. Yet, even as 
she thought of it, she shuddered at the 
thought of her empty future. To give up 
those mornings with the little mare 
under her. To give up the house on Long 
Island, the London season. To give up 
Gerry and the things he had said to her, 
setting her, as it were, among the stars. 

Now the stars had fallen, and she was 
in the dark! 

She began to sob again into her pillow; 
then, as a knock sounded, she sat up. 

Enid came in. “Oh, my dear, you’re 
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crying. I don’t blame you. I’ve told Gerry 
what I think of him.” 

“It isn’t that. It is what you all must 
think of me.” 

Enid said, “Gerry is my brother. I 
love him, but it is in spite of and not be- 
cause of the things I know about him. 
I think he cares as much for you, Peg, 
as he will ever care for any woman, but 
the person Gerry loves best is himself.” 

Chanticleer! Peg remembered that 
night in Washington and how Gerry 
had laughed. 

She began to cry again. “How can I 
face the people?” 

“Easily. Gerry’s gone.” 

“Gone?” Peg stared through her tears. 
“Where?” 

“Heaven only knows.” 

“I can’t stay here, Enid.” 

“You can until tomorrow. We’re motor- 
ing back in the morning to New York, 
and we’ll take you as far as Washington. 
You mustn’t make a mountain out of a 
molehill. These people think it’s a joke 
on Gerry. He’s not popular you know.” 

“Women like him.” 

“Yes, unfortunately. I hope you’re not 
in love with him, Peg.” 

“I don’t know. Honestly.” 

Enid looked down at her. “If you are, 
you’re too good for him. You'd better 
dress now and go down. Nobody is laugh- 
ing at you. They’re laughing at Gerry. 
They think you gave him what he de- 
served. Jim says he thinks you shouldn’t 
pay the five hundred.” 

“But I shall. It’s for charity, isn’t it?” 

“Yes.” Enid would have said more, but 
felt that this was beyond her. She was 
sure the child was hard up, but her 
pride was inordinate, and she was hurt 
to the heart. 

When Enid had gone, Peg sat up in 
bed and looked about her. The lovely 
room which had been hers for such a 
little time would soon be hers no longer. 
She felt that in this moment she was 
saying farewell to beauty. She would go 
home to sleep beside Pamela in their 


room in the walk-up flat, and all because 
she had been a fool and had let Gerry 
see that she loved him. 

She got through the day bravely. The 
men liked her, and at luncheon they 
crowded about her. It was thrilling. Yet 
she was glad she was going tomorrow, 
for Gerry had left her high and dry on 
the shores of Whiting hospitality. 

Peg had said casually to Becky when 
she met her in the morning, “I’ll send 
you my check as soon as I get home. 
Wasn’t it corking of Jim Ashurst to 
double it?” 

And Becky had answered with a cer- 
tain frigidity, “We owe Gerry a vote of 
thanks for making the Festival a suc- 
cess. I don’t see why he ran away.” 

It was good, therefore, having seen the 
last of Becky and Don Whiting, to be 
riding along in the Ashurst car. 

Before she had left, Peg had gone down 
to the kennels to see the dog Taffy. A 
friendly creature, eager for a run. 

“Not today, Taffy.” 

Not today? Not any day. What would 
she do with a dog in a walk-up flat? 

The trip to Washington was a quick 
one, and Peg was at home in time for 
dinner. 

She came in crying, “Darlings, dar- 
lings!” as was her way, and explaining 
lightly, “Gerry had to go on to New York, 
so I motored up with the Ashursts.” 

She had decided it was best to keep all 
that had happened to herself — all except 
the payment of the five hundred. She 
would have to tell her father, but it must 
be hidden from her mother and Pam. 

Strangely, she found that her arrival 
did not create the sensation she had ex- 
pected. Jon Stafford was very ill — not 
expected to live through the night — and 
they were all upset about it. 

“But why should you be upset?” Peg 
asked. “You hardly know him, do you?” 

It seemed that they knew him very 
well. There had been much going back 
and forth, and it had brought them to- 
gether. But they were glad to see Peg, 


and were sorry when she said if they 
didn’t mind, she’d go to bed. 

Pam went to tuck her in. “You look 
dreadfully fagged, Peggy.” 

“So much excitement.” She began pull- 
ing off her clothes, her hands shaking. 

Pam saw the shaking hands and said 
quietly, “Let me help you, darling.” 

Peg’s laugh was brittle. “No, I’m all 
right. Nothing to worry about, Pamela.” 

So Pam went away, and Peg lay there, 
warm as to body but frozen as to heart. 
Only a few hours ago at the Harvest 
Festival she and Gerry had visited the 
fortune-teller. The gypsy had told Peg the 
commonplace things — marriage, money, 
and all the rest of it. But for Gerry there 
had been no commonplaces. “Perhaps a 
marriage, but it won’t last.” 

“Divorce?” 

“How can I tell?” 

“Death?” Gerry’s laugh had been 
mocking. 

“It is not well to laugh at the cards.” 

But he had gone out laughing; had 
said to Peg, “I’ll tell you more than she 
did. Let me see your hand.” 

He had studied it and said, with mock 
gravity, “I see you across the water— all 
in white, with a headdress with three 
feathers.” 

He had laughed and dropped her hand. 
But what else could he mean but that 
some day she would be his wife and rid- 
ing in a coach to Court? 

She had gone into the house in time 
for tea, and had laughed and chatted 
with the people she found gathered 
about the hearth. Then, seeing herself 
suddenly in a long mirror, something 
magical had happened. She was still 
wearing her rough russet cape and cap, 
and as she looked, the bright color had 
vanished, and into the mirror had come 
a pearly whiteness which presently 
formed a figure, and the figure was her- 
self in white satin with plumes waving! 

And now here she was, tucked in under 
a cotton blanket — and with an unpaid 
debt of honor of five hundred dollars! 


The girl who wouldn't sell her kisses meets her Prince Charming again — in Temple Bailey's December installment 


Has the White Race Gone Soft? ( Continued from page 66) 


that drawback was being discussed, an- 
other guard was killed. 

About this time, Patrick F. O’Neill 
happened along. O’Neill was forty-three 
and a teacher at Holy Cross Abbey Col- 
lege, Canon City. He probably never had 
seen a stick of dynamite before in his 
life, but he promptly volunteered to 
carry twenty-five pounds of the stuff 
across that no man’s land. 

All the lights in the yard were extin- 
guished and O’Neill started out, covered 
by rifle fire, made the hundred feet, de- 
posited the dynamite and returned — to 
discover that wires attached to the 
charge had become disconnected and 
the explosive couldn’t be set off. 

So more wires were attached to another 
charge, and O’Neill did the trick again. 

The Carnegie Fund report concludes, 
“The leader of the rioters, becoming 
hopeless of escaping, killed his compan- 
ions and then killed himself, after hav- 
ing shot all of the remaining guards, 
save one, whom he wished to favor.” 
Patrick O’Neill got a bronze medal. 

A surprising number of these tales of 
heroism have to do with explosives. 
Western Union Construction Foreman 
F. M. Burton and his gang had been tak- 
ing fifty pounds of dynamite for a ride on 
a handcar. A fast train ran past a signal 
and suddenly appeared in a sort of can- 
yon, bearing down on the handcar. The 
intervening distance wasn’t sufficient for 


stopping the train, but it gave Foreman 
Burton a split second to think. 

If the men jumped and Burton then 
threw off the dynamite, it would blow 
everybody to pieces. If they didn’t jump, 
or the dynamite wasn’t thrown off, the 
same thing would happen when the train 
struck the handcar. 

Foreman Burton said, “Jump!” Then 
he rode along another hundred yards or 
so, hugged the dynamite to his bosom 
and leaped into space. By some miracle 
he landed on his feet and the explosive 
dropped almost gently on the right of way. 

Courage and resourcefulness, in the 
line of duty or otherwise, seem confined 
to no particular class, race or age. The 
Carnegie and other citations include 
Indians, Negroes and Chinese; children 
between nine and fourteen; butlers, bar- 
bers, brakemen, millionaires and mem- 
bers of Congress. You and I have cursed 
plenty of taxi drivers for recklessness, 
but weren’t you a little surprised last 
year when New York’s Commissioner of 
Police decorated seventy of them for 
valor? 

Many years ago, George Bernard Shaw 
said, “The courage to rage and kill is 
cheap. My bulldog has it, but he lets the 
groom beat him all the same.” Military 
courage may not be precisely “cheap,” 
but it certainly seems less fine than the 
behavior of what Carnegie called “the 
heroes of civilization.” It is one thing to 


go over the top with the band playing— 
metaphorically, at least— and another to 
go over alone, without incentive outside 
of the job to be done and without 
thought of glory. 

If there is an environment inconducive 
to courage, I should think it might be 
the dark, damp solitudes underground, 
yet the United States Bureau of Mines 
issues a series of circulars that sound like 
the old-fashioned dime novels. When 
you read that between 1906 and 1910 
there were 13,288 fatalities in mines, 
you’ll agree that they offer plenty of op- 
portunities for heroism. 

On May 4, 1933, twelve men were pre- 
paring to blast in a copper mine at 
Jerome, Arizona. Some thirty-five boul- 
ders had been drilled and loaded with 
explosives, when a shot went off pre- 
maturely. John Stout was pinned under 
a rock. Fuses were burning directly in 
front of him and on both sides. The indi- 
cations were that Stout had about a 
minute to live. 

The report on my desk says, “All the 
men left at once, except two.” These 
were David H. Jones and Benjamin F. 
Major. Rapidly they began tearing the 
burning fuses out of the holes nearest 
Stout. “They did not- have time to pull 
all the lighted fuses, but they kept at it 
until the other shots began to go off.” 
Jones was thrown on his face and nar- 
rowly escaped being imprisoned beside 
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the man he was trying to rescue. Twelve 
to fifteen shots exploded while Jones and 
Major were trying to free Stout, which 
they finally succeeded in doing. Miracu- 
lously, none of them was seriously in- 
jured. Both Jones and Major were 
awarded the gold medal of the Joseph 
A. Holmes Safety Association. 

Can you imagine how many of these 
tales I am compelled to ignore, every one 
as good as the others? The Holmes As- 
sociation alone has bestowed a hundred 
and eighty-six medals and certificates. 

Two years ago, the cable repair ship 
Cyrus Field was steaming slowly through 
an ice floe off Cape Bonavista, New- 
foundland, when the man in the crow’s- 
nest sighted “something on the ice, two 
hundred yards from the edge.” A glance 
through the telescope revealed a dog — 
probably one of a sledge team cut loose 
by seal hunters when the ice cracked. 

Nothing in the law of the sea compels 
a ship to go to the rescue of a dog, but 
this ship did just that. In a high wind 
Captain Beadon put about and went 
plowing through the floe. Frightened, the 
animal ran away, and the Cyrus Field 
followed. When the dog fell into the 
water, Boatswain McCredie jumped over- 
board after him, and half an hour later 
the vessel was on her way again, carry- 
ing an exhausted but grateful canine 
mascot in the hands of the ship’s doctor. 

Rescues at sea, of course, run into the 
thousands. Pretty nearly everyone knows 
about Captain Fried, of the United 
States Lines. January, 1926, Captain 
Fried stood by in mountainous seas while 
lifeboat after lifeboat was sent to the 
British freighter Antinoe. Boat after 
boat foundered or capsized; men were 
swept overboard and swam to other 
rescuing men or were drowned, but after 
ninety-four hours of almost continuous 
effort, everyone was taken off the Antinoe . 

January, 1929, Captain Fried per- 
formed the same feat with the Italian 
freighter Florida. It seems to have be- 
come a habit by then, for he saved the 
crew of a Swedish vessel in 1930, stood 
by an American steamer in 1931, rescued 
an airman from a floating plane in 1932 
and four more airmen in 1934. And in 
each case, obviously, there were plenty 
of assisting heroes to launch boats and 
pull at the oars. 

There seem always to be plenty of as- 
sisting heroes. That’s a grand story of 
Conan Doyle’s about the infantry cap- 
tain who needed a man to go to certain 
death and asked for a volunteer to step 
forward. When he looked up, the line 
was unbroken. He remarked, “I thought 
I could count on at least one volunteer.” 
A sergeant saluted, and said, “Beg par- 
don, sir; the whole line stepped forward.” 

But do you know that this actually 
happened when Richmond Pearson Hob- 
son asked for men to sail the collier 
Merrimac under the Spanish guns at 
Santiago de Cuba and block the channel 
by blowing her up? Every enlisted man 
in the fleet volunteered. Every man and 
woman in the employ of the Southern 
California telephone companies was cited 
for “courage and devotion to duty” fol- 
lowing the earthquake of March 10, 1933. 

Apparently, there’s no such thing as 
“the common man.” At any rate, an ex- 
tremely large number of common men 
have an uncommon endowment of spunk, 
daring, initiative, resourcefulness and the 
determination to carry on. Otherwise, as 
my secretary remarked, business certainly 
could not be “going on as usual.” A ma- 
chine is no better than the men and 
women behind it, and all our shafts and 
wheels would be scrap iron about twenty- 
four hours after we ran into a serious 
shortage of people who put doing their 
jobs above everything else. 
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What the Doctor Ordered by Mildred Harrington ( Continued from page 61 ) 


grotesquely from a near-by peg had been 
a pair of monogrammed silk pajamas 
worn to tissue-paper thinness. 

It was Bill who told her that Cam 
hadn’t had a job in three years. Cam, 
who had come out of college in ’28 to 
walk into a bond-selling berth that paid 
for the flowers and dinners and theater 
tickets that were routine stuff to girls 
like Renee and Coralie. 

He didn’t know when he finished col- 
lege that the last of the comfortable 
family fortune had gone to keep him 
there. Cam’s parents had been dead for 
years. His four brothers were married; 
they had wives and children to think of. 
Carolina planters, they had seen them- 
selves stripped of everything except land 
on which they couldn’t pay taxes. 

At first, when Cam’s firm ex- 
ploded like an overripe bubble, they had 
sent him money “ . . . until you can get 
on your feet again, boy.” Cam was their 
beloved. They had brought him up from 
childhood. He was ten years younger 
than the brother nearest him. 

But as soon as Cam found out how 
things were at home, he had lied to 
them: “I have a decent job now. Not 
what I want, but it will do. Things are 
bound to get better.” 

Things had not got better for Cam, 
but he had his pride. There had been 
enough coming in from a tiny trust his 
mother had left to pay for a cheap room 
and food of a sort. 

When he came out of the hospital. Bill 
Paget had begged him to go home to 
Carolina for a few weeks, but Cam had 
refused. Bunny had guessed that he 
didn’t want his brothers to find out how 
hard the going had been. 

Cam and Bunny had such good times 
together. Their pleasures were simple — 
a neighborhood movie; a bus ride up 
Fifth Avenue, and, later, dinner before 
the fire in Bunny’s living room. 

Bunny’s throat tightened every time 
she thought of the day Cam had come 
in with a job in his pocket. A start-at- 
the-bottom job in a big electrical con- 
cern. Only twenty a week, but Cam was 
jubilant. 

“How would you like it, Mrs. Trent, if 
your husband came home at night in over- 
alls with a dinner pail under his arm?” 

Bunny’s rosy face must have reminded 
him that he was taking a good deal for 
granted. He put his arms about her, and 
the teasing went out of his voice. “Please, 
Bunny, darling, will you marry me?” 

Proud, stubborn Cam being humble! 
Pleading with her to marry him whom 
she had loved so long! 

Over their coffee, he said, “You’ve done 
so much for me, dearest. I’ve been 
ashamed that I could do nothing for 
you. But this job is just the beginning. 
A toe hold. I’ve always been keen about 
electricity. I know I’ll make good.” 

“Of course you will, Cam!” 

“I’ve got to,” he said doggedly. “I owe 
you so much.” 

Later, when he had gone, his words 
had come back to her. It was almost as 
if he were trying to square a debt. Dear, 
funny Cam! He couldn’t bear being un- 
der obligation to people. Not to his 
brothers who adored him; not to Bill. 

Bunny hadn’t worried about it at the 
time. Their love was too new and won- 
derful! She reveled in their perfect com- 
panionship. She had never before known 
what it was to sit for hours with her 
cheek pressed close to a man’s rough 
tweed shoulder; to tramp through the 
rain matching her steps to a masculine 


stride. For Bunny had been too fastidious 
for casual flirtations; too shy for give- 
and-take friendships with men. 

And now life was suddenly so rich! So 
beautiful! 

It was exactly as if she and Cam were 
shut in by magic walls from all the sor- 
row’ and trouble in the world, and yet 
she was a million times more responsive 
to the needs of others. 

In those days, there was just one thing 
she had feared. And that was Leila 
Paget’s jealousy. From the first, she had 
sensed that Leila would love to see Cam 
topple off the eminence to which Bill’s 
adoration elevated him. 

It had been all she could do to force 
herself to go to the tea to which Leila 
had invited her. 

Putting down the detective magazine 
with which she had read her patient to 
sleep — old Mrs. Westley liked her mur- 
ders brisk and bloody — Bunny sighed 
softly. And as she got ready for bed in 
the little alcove adjoining Mrs. Westley’s 
big private room, her thoughts grew 
more and more troubled. Why was it 
supposed to be a joke when a man fell 
in love with a girl who had nursed 
him through an illness? Coralie Clark’s 
barbed words came back to her: "... 
never had a chance at him when he 
was flat on his back.” 

Bunny tossed restlessly on her narrow 
cot. But the next night at dinner in the 
little Russian restaurant which was 
Cam’s favorite — he had been working 
nearly a month now and insisted upon 
taking her out twice a week — she was 
reassured. Cam’s eyes were so happy. 

“Bill called up this afternoon.” Cam 
tried to keep the excitement out of his 
voice. 

“What did he want?” 

“He's on the trail of a grand job for 
me. Seventy-five a week to begin with.” 
His eyes shone. “You won’t have to keep 
on nursing after we are married.” She 
had made him promise she might work 
for a while. 

“Oh, Cam, what kind of job?” 

“Radio. I’m to sell ‘spots’ on the air 
to sponsors.” 

A cold hand clutched at Bunny’s heart. 
“How did Bill hear about a radio job?” 

“Somebody — a chap named Horton — 
phoned him from XBC this morning. 
Said they needed a man with selling ex- 
perience, and one of their people had 
mentioned me. He wanted the low-down 
on me.” 

Bunny tried not to hear again a husky, 
lazy voice saying, “Horton would jump 
through hoops for me.” She said aloud: 
“But Cam, I thought you liked your job, 
the one you got yourself.” 

“I do. But a married man has to think 
about the old wherewithal. I want to 
buy the world for you, darling, and bring 
it home wrapped up in pink tissue 
paper!” Abruptly his mood veered. “Noth- 
ing’s settled yet,” he warned her. “I’m to 
go over at my lunch time tomorrow.” 

At two the following afternoon he 
called her at the hospital, although he 
knew that personal calls were forbidden 
to nurses on duty. “I got it!” He was 
triumphant. “I go to work tomorrow!” 

Bunny wondered if he knew he owed 
his job to Coralie Clark. 

It was the day before Thanksgiving 
when Cam told her he had lunched with 
Horton. “At the Sky Club,” he said, 
“where all the big shots in radio hang 
out.” He hesitated before adding, “Coralie 
put a bug in Horton’s ear. If he says the 
word, I get O’Brien's job when O’Brien 
takes over the Chicago office.” 

“Do you see Coralie often?” Bunny 


could have bitten her tongue out for 
asking. 

“Now and then.” His voice tightened 
a little. “Any reason why I shouldn't?” 

“No.” 

He came up behind her and kissed the 
nape of her neck. 

Bunny told herself she was happy — 
as happy as she had been at first — but 
she knew it wasn’t true. Her love was 
no longer the bright and shining thing 
she had given into Cam’s keeping. Some- 
how, it had got smudged. 

A few days later Bunny found herself 
in Frances Whitcomb’s neighborhood at 
luncheon time. Tardily she remembered 
that she had promised to ring Fran up. 
All at once she had a feeling that Fran 
might steady her; help her to see clearly 
where Cam was concerned. 

Crossing the street, she took an ele- 
vator to Fran’s offices. The competent 
young woman at the reception desk was 
frightfully sorry, but Miss Whitcomb had 
sailed for London the day before to open 
a branch office. 

Just outside Fran’s door, there was a 
telephone pay station. Yielding to im- 
pulse. Bunny called Cam’s number. “I’m 
uptown,” she told him, “in practically a 
starving condition. Want to feed me?” 

Cam groaned. “Couldn’t you make it 
yesterday, or tomorrow?” he pleaded. 
“I’ve got Horton on my hands. His sec- 
retary just phoned . . .” 

Bunny emerged from the booth very 
low in her mind. 

Out in the thin December sunlight 
again, she wandered about aimlessly. All 
around her couples were hurrying to 
lunch. A man and a girl ... a man and 
a girl. It was one of those days when 
the whole world is paired off. A smartly 
dressed couple swept past her into a gay 
restaurant. Bunny opened her purse and 
counted her money. “Crepes Suzette for 
one!” she decided recklessly. 

Tucked away in a corner, she watched 
the crowd trickle into the restaurant. 
She was dawdling over the clam juice 
she had chosen to precede her glorified 
pancakes when Coralie and Cam thread- 
ed their way in. They followed a blandly 
welcoming waiter to a table for two. 
Somehow, you knew at once that it was 
their table; that they always sat there. 

Cam did not talk much, but 
his dark head was bent eagerly to the 
red-gold one. Bunny could not see his 
face, but she could see Coralie ’s. And 
what she saw was like a knife in her 
heart. Coralie ’s lovely, sulky eyes had 
come alive. She wore the proud, plumed 
look of a woman who is sure of herself. 

In vain Bunny told herself that the 
incident meant nothing. Something had 
happened at the last minute. Perhaps 
Horton had invited Coralie, and then 
had found that he himself couldn’t make 

it. Perhaps But how stupid to sit 

there inventing excuses for Cam. There 
was some simple explanation, of course. 
He would tell her all about it tonight 
at dinner. 

But he didn’t. Not even when she made 
an opportunity for him to tell her. 

It was about this time that Bunny be- 
gan to lose her appetite. She grew thin 
and edgy. Her work suffered. But nothing 
seemed to matter now. 

One day Juddy jacked her up pretty 
sharply. “Look here, my girl, Doctor 
Sackett wants a nurse who’s on her toes 
for this maternity job next week. Do 
I recommend you, or don’t I?” 

Bunny brightened a little. She loved 
maternity cases. Here, at least, there 
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was some reward for the pain. Nobody 
knew better than Bunny that too often 
there is nothing to show for suffering. 

It was a bitter dose to watch Cam 
being weaned away from her day by day. 
To know that she was helpless to stop it. 
“Rotten luck, darling,” he would phone. 
“I’ve got to drag an out-of-town client 
to the theater.” Or, “Coralie is having 
the Hortons to dinner. Her extra man 
failed her at the last minute . . 

Ironically enough, it was not a tele- 
phone call, but the lack of one, that 
proved to be the final catastrophic straw. 

It happened on Cam’s birthday. 

Bunny had baked the cake the night 
before. She had twenty-six tiny candles 
to go on it, and a swanky lighter she 
couldn’t afford to go beside Cam’s plate. 
She had planned the party weeks ahead. 

Thankful that she was on day duty, 
she had rushed home to get dinner. 
When the table had been laid before 
the fire, and the chicken set to bubbling 
in its cream gravy, she whipped into a 
frock she had been saving for her trous- 
seau — a thing of soft silver lace with a 
narrow lacquered sash of vivid fuchsia. 

Five minutes before she expected 
Cam’s step on the stair, she started the 
coffee, lighted the candles on the table. 

Fifteen minutes later, she was peering 
anxiously down the stair well. No sign 
of Cam! 

Another quarter of an hour, and she 
sat dully surveying the wreck of her 
dinner while she waited for the tele- 
phone to shrill out its evil tidings. But 
the telephone did not ring. 

At ten o’clock, she cleared away the 
untasted food; dismantled the gay table. 

Cam had forgotten the party. Cam 
had forgotten — her. 

She lay awake all night staring at a 
ceiling she could not see. One by one, 
she bade farewell to pictures she had 
thought to cherish forever: Cam’s eyes 
twinkling at her across a room full of 
people. Cam, a towel about his waist, 
beating waffle batter in her tiny kitchen 
on Sunday nights. Cam on the hearth- 
rug, his head against her knees, con- 
tentedly puffing his old black pipe. 

At six, when her alarm clock went off, 
her mind was made up. If Cam had 
really cared, he couldn’t have forgotten. 
Coralie was right. It was part of a man’s 
convalescence to fancy himself in love 
with the woman who had nursed him. 
And Cam hated being under obligation, 
hated bonds. Very well! She would give 
him back his freedom! 

He had loved Coralie all along. He 
could go back to her now. But Bunny 
wouldn’t tell him that. It would only 
strengthen his stubborn sense of duty. 
“I’ll have to find a way to hurt his pride,” 
she thought. “That is the one thing he 
wouldn’t forgive.” 

Her patient went to the delivery room 
that morning. For hours Bunny lost 
herself, lost Cam, in the age-old, ever- 
fresh miracle of helping a new life into 
the world. But that afternoon while both 
her charges slept, she rehearsed the 
scene that had shaped itself in her mind 
during the sleepless night; “Please try 
to understand, Cam. You were sick and 
down on your luck. I guess I was — sorry 
for you.” That would cut him to the 
quick. “Nurses get that way about their 
patients, especially good-looking male 
ones. The maternal instinct, I suppose!” 

Cam called her in midafternoon. “I 
tried to get you early this morning, and 
again at noon.” 

“I was in the delivery room.” 

“Something happened — I’ll tell you to- 
night. I forgot about the party. Darling, 
I’m so terribly sorry. May I come to 
dinner and eat the scraps?” 

“I won’t be home in time to prepare 
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dinner.” Bunny was surprised to hear 
her quiet voice speaking steadily, surely. 
“Meet me at the Russian place at eight.” 

She hung up. She was glad she had 
thought of the restaurant. She couldn’t 
cry with people looking. 

Cam was waiting for her at their fa- 
vorite table. He stood up eagerly when 
she came in. A waiter took their order. 
When the man was gone, Cam said 
swiftly: “Dearest, I feel like a dog. I bet 
you baked a cake.” 

“Yes,” said Bunny, “I baked a cake.” 

“With candles?” 

“With candles.” 

“Bunny,” he said, suddenly urgent, 
“there’s something I’ve got to tell you 
about last night. Coralie ” 

Bunny dug her nails into the edge of 
the table. “All right, Cam. But first, I’ve 
got to tell you something . . .” She heard 
her voice going on and on; saw Cam 
stiffen. “And I guess,” she finished lame- 
ly, “I was just sorry for you, Cam.” 

Cam looked at her a moment. He said 
roughly, “You’re crazy, or you’re lying.” 

Bunny thought desperately, “I’ve got 
to hurt him a lot. It must end now while 
I have the strength to end it.” 

Deliberately she said, “So many women 
have been mad about you, Cam, I don’t 
wonder you find it difficult to believe 
that one could fail to succumb.” With 
every word, she heard herself drive a 
nail into the coffin of her love. But she 
couldn’t stop. She had to finish it now. 
No more waiting for a telephone to 
ring. No more torturing herself with pic- 
tures of Cam’s dark head bent to a red- 
gold one. “Try to forgive me” — she drew 
in her breath sharply — “but I can’t go on! 
I can’t!” At least, that last was genuine. 

She slid his ring across the table. 

Cam stood up. He was very tall and very 
white. He picked up the ring and flipped 
it in the air as one flips a coin. “All 
right,” he said. “If that’s the way you 
feel.” He put the ring into his pocket. 
“I’ll take you home now.” 

“No,” said Bunny. “No, please. I want 
to go home — alone.” 

“Right,” said Cam. He went over to 
the line of hooks against the wall and 
took down his hat and coat. 

Bunny waited until the door closed 
behind him. Then she went out into the 
cold winter rain and walked until she was 
numb and drenched. 

She never knew how she got through 
the next week or two. Fiercely she threw 
herself into her work. Juddy no longer 
had to jack her up for lack of interest. 

“There’s no special point in killing 
yourself, you know,” she said. “Take a 
couple of days off between cases. See 
a show. Buy yourself a new hat. Heaven 
knows you need one!” 

In pursuit of the new hat, Bunny ran 
into Fran Whitcomb. Fran laid enthusi- 
astic hands upon her and dragged her 
to tea, rattling on about this and that. 

“Since Cam threw up his job ” she 

began, and was stopped by Bunny’s look. 
“I thought, of course, you knew.” 

“No,” said Bunny, “I didn’t know.” 

“Well,” said Fran, “you ought to know.” 

“Why?” asked Bunny faintly. 

“Because,” said Fran, “the fight was 
over you. It seems that after Coralie 
got Cam that XBC job, she thought she 
owned him, body and soul. She resorted 
to all sorts of cheap tricks to be with 
him. Several times she made Horton 
call Cam for lunch. And then, at the 
last moment, she would turn up instead 
of Horton, who had suddenly been sum- 
moned to a convenient conference. She 
bragged about it to Leila Paget, who 
thought it all very clever and amusing.” 

“I see,” murmured Bunny. 

“Oh, no, you don’t,” declared Fran 
energetically. “If you’ve let Coralie Clark 


do you out of Cam Trent, you don’t see 
half as much as you ought to see.” 

“But — if Cam wanted her?” 

“Good Lord, he didn’t! What’s more, 
he finally managed to convey that idea 
to the lady. That was the night of the 
big row. She tried to rope him in on a 
last-minute party, and when he flatly 
refused, she told him he owed it to her 
to go because she had got his job for 
him. According to Leila, who got it from 
Coralie with gestures, there was a pretty 
scene, and Cam walked out on Coralie 
and the job.” 

Bunny felt as if she were choking. 
“When did all this happen?” she asked. 

Fran admitted that she didn’t recall 
exactly. “But,” she said, “you can figure 
it out yourself, for, according to Bill, 
you handed Cam his ring the very next 
night.” Fran gazed into her empty tea- 
cup. “Sweet for Cam, wasn’t it? I only 
w.sh I could catch him on the rebound.” 

Later, going over what Fran had said. 
Bunny told herself sternly, “He didn’t 
blow up on account of you, idiot. It was 
because he was furious with Coralie for 
tricking him into a false position. Try to 
remember that all this happened weeks 
ago, my girl, and he hasn’t called you 
once. If he really cared, he wouldn’t let 
his pride stand in the way.” 

But deep inside her, Bunny knew that 
she had driven Cam away from her with 
bitter, wounding words. He couldn’t come 
back without violating his self-respect. 
She might as well make up her mind 
that he was out of her life forever. 

The days creaked by, filled with work 
that could not quite deaden the dull ache 
in her heart. 

She did her best to forget Cam. But 
she couldn’t. There were days when the 
longing to see him became an obsession. 
She fancied she recognized his long stride 
in the walk of a stranger a block away. 
She saw him rushing down subway steps, 
waiting for her outside the hospital. 

One rain-dreary Saturday afternoon 
when she was leaving the hospital, she 
thought she glimpsed Cam’s square 
shoulders crossing the street ahead of 
her. Almost without conscious volition 
she sped after him. She dodged in and 
out of traffic, ignoring signals. 

When the square shoulders threatened 
to elude her by starting down the 
crowded subway steps at the Twenty- 
eighth Street station, she reached out 
a detaining hand. The man swung 
around, and she went sick with dis- 
appointment. She had never seen him 
before. “I’m s-sorry,” she stammered. “I 
thought you were somebody I knew.” 

He lifted his hat, but his eyes narrowed 
in a wise smile. 

Bunny fled from that narrow-lidded 
look into the milling crowd at the curb. 
But the smile, which had become a leer, 
pursued her. She walked faster. 

Caught for a moment in a human eddy 
in the middle of the street, she suddenly 
remembered hearing a patient complain 
that an amputated foot hurt him every 
time he thought of it. She understood 
now what he meant. Some part of her 
was gone, cut off with Cam, but it still 
ached. And in that split second she came 
to know how dreadful, how irrevocable 
a thing it is to love past forgetting. 

A traffic cop’s whistle shrilled. 

The human eddy surged forward and 
she was carried with it. And in a flash 
of self -revelation, she knew where she 
was going. She was going to Cam. Noth- 
ing else was important. Not pride; not 
even life itself. All that mattered was 
finding Cam; telling him what a fool 
she had been; begging him to forgive 
her for the cruel lie she had told when 
she said that it was pity, not love, that 
had made her promise herself to him. 
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Her feet beat an eager tattoo on the 
wet pavement. Cam’s room — Fran had 
said that he was back in his old dig- 
gings— was only four blocks ahead now. 

Cam would be home. He had his old 
job back. Fran had told her that, too. 
But he wouldn’t be working Saturday 
afternoon. She turned off Third Avenue 
into a poorly lighted cross street, and 
almost at once she became aware that 
footsteps were following her. Terror 
gripped her. She thought of that narrow- 
lidded smile and tried not to break into 
a run. One more corner and she would 
be there — safe inside Cam’s house. 

The outer door was open. Thank 
heaven for that! 

She shut it behind her, drew a long 
breath and started to climb the two 
flights of stairs to Cam’s room. She had 
reached the first landing when she 
heard the street door open below and 
footsteps start up the stairs. She ran 
up the remaining flight. Her breath came 
in gasps. She lifted her hand to hammer 
on Cam’s door and was frozen into im- 
mobility by the shadow of a man which 
loomed at her back. She opened her lips 
to scream, but no sound came. 

A long arm reached past her and set 
a key into the lock of Cam’s door. 

“Won’t you go in?” said Cam’s voice. 
“Thank you,” murmured Bunny weakly, 
and braced her buckling knees to carry 
her across the threshold. 

Cam took off her wet coat, her drip- 
ping hat. He drew up a chair for her by 
the tiny grate in which live coals glim- 
mered pleasantly. He knelt down beside 
her and removed her soaking shoes. He 
started to rub her cold feet. 

“I’m glad that I built up the fire be- 
fore I went out,” observed Cam conver- 
sationally. He added in the same casual 
tone, “It’s nice to see you again.” 
“Thank you,” said Bunny. 

They were as polite to each other— and 
as wary — as a newly divorced couple. 

“I don’t wonder you’re out of breath,” 
said Cam. “I don’t know when I’ve in- 
dulged in such lively sprinting myself.” 

“Then it was you— all the time?” 
gasped Bunny. 

“Every inch of the way,” admitted 
Cam. “Usually, I keep at a pretty safe 
distance, but tonight when I saw that 
man ogling you, I decided I’d better see 
you safely — wherever you were going.” 

“You mean,” said Bunny softly, “that 
you’ve followed me before?” 

“Often,” said Cam with brazen calm. 
“Why not? There’s no law to keep folks 
from looking at folks, provided the 
folks of the first part don’t speak to, 
or otherwise annoy, the folks of the sec- 
ond ” 

“Cam,” begged Bunny, “please don’t 
talk like that, because I came to tell 

you — Cam, I came to tell you ” 

“I hope,” said Cam gently, “that you 
didn’t come to tell me you are sorry for 
me.” 

Bunny shook her head violently. 
“Good!” said Cam, starting to rub the 
other foot. “I’d hate to marry a girl who 
was sorry for me. She might wind up 
by being sorry for herself.” 

Bunny tried not to cry, but in spite 
of herself the big drops splashed down 
on Cam’s head. 

“You see,” said Bunny earnestly, “I 

was jealous. I thought Well, I’m not 

clever and beautiful like— like ” 

“Aren’t you?” said Cam. “I hadn’t 
noticed.” Suddenly he dropped the foot 
he had been drying, and reaching up, 
he cupped Bunny’s tear-wet face in his 
hands. For a moment he regarded her 
almost sternly. “And what has that to do 
with us? I thought I told you a couple of 
million years ago that you were exactly 
what the doctor ordered!” 
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his inspection of the toilet articles on 
the bureau top. 

Heath and I were both near the arch- 
way, our eyes on Vance, when he sud- 
denly called out. “Look out, sergeant!” 

The last word had been only half com- 
pleted when there came two shots from 
the rear door. The slim, crouching figure 
of a man, somewhat scholarly looking 
and well dressed, had suddenly appeared 
there. 

Vance had swung about simultaneously 
with his warning to Heath, and there 
were two more shots in rapid succession, 
this time from Vance’s gun. 

I saw the poised revolver of blue steel 
drop from the raised hand of the man 
at the rear door: he looked round him, 
dazed, and both his hands went to his 
abdomen. He remained upright for a mo- 
ment: then he doubled up and sank to 
the floor, where he lay in an awkward 
crumpled heap. 

Heath’s revolver, too, dropped from his 
grip. When the first shot had been fired, 
he had pivoted round as if some power- 
ful unseen hand had pushed him: he 
staggered backward a few feet and slid 
heavily into a chair. Vance looked a mo- 
ment at the contorted figure of the man 
on the floor, and then hastened to Heath. 

“The baby winged me,” Heath said 
with an effort. “My gun jammed.” 

Vance gave him a cursory examination 
and then smiled encouragingly. “Fright- 
fully sorry, sergeant— it was all the fault 
of my trustin’ nature. McLaughlin told 
us there were only two men in that green 
car, and I foolishly concluded that two 
gentlemen and the Chinaman would be 
all we should have to contend with. I 
should have been more farseein’. Most 
humiliatin’. 

“You’ll have a sore arm for a couple 
of weeks.” he added. “Lucky it’s only a 
flesh wound. You’ll probably lose a lot of 
gore: but really, y’ know, you’re far too 
full of blood as it is.” And he expertly 
bound up Heath’s right arm, using a 
handkerchief for a bandage. 

The sergeant struggled to his feet. 
“You’re treating me like a damn baby.” 
He stepped to the mantel and leaned 
against it. “There’s nothing the matter 
with me. Where do we go from here?” 
His face was unusually white, and I 
could see that the mantel behind him 
was a most welcome prop. 

“Glad I had that mirror in front of 
me,” murmured Vance. “Very useful de- 
vices, mirrors.” 

He had barely finished speaking when 
we heard a repeated ringing near us. 

“By Jove, a telephone!” commented 
Vance. “Now we’ll have to find the in- 
strument.” 

Heath straightened up. “The thing’s 
right here on the mantel,” he said. “I’ve 
been standing in front of it.” 

Vance made a sudden move forward, 
but Heath stood in the way. 

“You’d better let me answer it. Mr. 
Vance. You’re too refined.” He picked up 
the receiver with his left hand. 

“What d’you want?” he asked, in a 
gruff, officious tone. There was a short 
pause. “Oh, yeah? Okay, go ahead.” A 
longer pause followed, as Heath listened. 
“Don’t know nothing about it.” he shot 
back, in a heavy, resentful voice. Then 
he added: “You got the wrong number.” 
And he slammed down the receiver. 

“Who was it, do you know, sergeant?” 
Vance spoke quietly as he lighted a 
cigaret. 

Heath turned slowly and looked at 
Vance. His eyes were narrowed, and there 
was an expression of awe on his face as 
he answered. “Sure I know,” he said 


significantly. He shook his head as if 
he did not trust himself to speak. “There 
ain’t no mistaking that voice.” 

“Well, who was it, sergeant?” asked 
Vance mildly, without looking up. 

The sergeant seemed stronger: he 
stood away from the mantelpiece, his 
legs wide apart and firmly planted. 
Rivulets of blood were running down 
over his right hand, which hung limply 
at his side. 

“It was ” he began, and then he 

was suddenly aware of my presence in 
the room. “Mother o’ God!” he breathed. 
“I don’t have to tell you, Mr. Vance. You 
knew this morning.” 

The Windowless Room 

V r (Friday, July 22; 10:30 p.mJ 
ance looked at the sergeant a mo- 
ment and shook his head. “Y’know,” he 
said, in a curiously repressed voice. “I 
was almost hoping I was wrong. I hate to 

think ” He came suddenly forward 

to Heath, w’ho had fallen back weak- 
ly against the mantel and was blindlv 
reaching for the wall, in an effort to 
hold himself upright. Vance put his arm 
around Heath and led him to a chair. 
“Here, sergeant,” he said in a kindly 
tone, handing him an etched silver flask, 
“take a drink of this— and don’t be a 
sissy.” 

“Go to hell!” grumbled Heath, and in- 
verted the flask to his lips. Then he 
handed it back to Vance. “That’s potent 
juice,” he said, standing up and pushing 
Vance away from him. “Let’s get going." 

“Right -o, sergeant. We’ve only begun." 
As he spoke he walked toward the rear 
door and stepped over the dead man. 
into the next room. Heath and I were 
at his heels. 

The room was in darkness, but with 
the aid of his flashlight the sergeant 
quickly found the electric light. We were 
in a small boxlike room, without win- 
dows. Opposite us, against the wall, stood 
a narrow army cot. Vance rushed forward 
and leaned over the cot. The motionless 
form of a. woman lay stretched out on 
it. Despite her disheveled hair and her 
deathlike pallor, I recognized Madelaine 
Renting. Strips of adhesive tape bound 
her lips together, and both her arms 
were tied securely with pieces of heavy 
clothesline to the iron rods at each side 
of the cot. 

Vance dexterously removed the tape 
from her mouth, and the woman sucked 
in a deep breath, as if she had been 
partly suffocated. There was a low rum- 
bling in her throat, expressive of agony 
and fear, like that of a person coming 
out of an anesthetic after an operation. 

Vance busied himself with the cruel 
cords binding her wrists. When he had 
released them he laid his ear against 
her heart for a moment, and poured a 
little of the cognac from his flask be- 
tween her lips. She swallowed automat- 
ically and coughed. Then Vance lifted 
her in his arms and started from the 
room. 

Just as he reached the door the tele- 
phone rang again, and Heath went to- 
ward it. 

"Don’t bother to answer it, sergeant,’’ 
said Vance. “It’s the same person calling 
back.” And he continued on his way. 
with the woman in his arms. 

I preceded him as he carried his inert 
burden down the dingy stairway. 

“We must get her to a hospital at 
once. Van,” he said when we had reached 
the lower hallway. 

I held the front door open for him, 
my automatic held before me, ready for 
instant use, should the occasion arise. 
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Vance went down the shaky steps with- i 
out a word, just as Heath joined me at 
the door. The Chinaman still lay where 
we had left him, on the floor against 
the wall. 

“Drag him up to that pipe in the cor- 
ner, Mr. Van Dine,” the sergeant told 
me in a strained voice. “My arm is sorta 
numb.” 

For the first time I noticed that a two- 
inch water pipe, corroding for lack of 
paint, rose through the front hall behind 
the door, a few inches from the wall. I 
moved the limp form of the Chinaman 
until his head came in contact with the 
pipe; and Heath, with one hand, drew 
out a pair of handcuffs. Clamping one 
of the manacles on the unconscious 
man’s right wrist, he pulled it around 
the pipe and with his foot manipulated 
the Chinaman’s left arm upward till he 
could close the second iron around it. 
Then he reached into his pocket and 
drew out a piece of clothesline, which 
he had obviously brought from the win- 
dowless room upstairs. 

“Tie his ankles together, will you, Mr. 
Van Dine?” he said. “I can’t quite make 
it.” 

I slipped my gun back into my coat 
pocket and did as Heath directed. 

Then we both went out into the 
murky night, Heath slamming the door 
behind him. Vance, with his burden, was 
perhaps a hundred yards ahead of us, 
and we came up with him just as he 
reached the car. He placed Mrs. Kenting 
on the rear seat of the tonneau and ar- 
ranged the cushions under her head. 

“You can both sit in front with me,” 
he suggested over his shoulder, as he 
took his place at the wheel; and before 
Heath and I were actually seated he had 
started the engine, shifted the gear and 
got the car in motion with a sudden but 
smooth roll. He continued straight down 
Waring Avenue. 

As we approached a lone patrolman 
after two or three blocks, Heath re- 
quested that we stop. Vance threw on his 
brakes and honked his horn to attract 
the patrolman’s attention. 

“Have I got a minute, Mr. Vance?” 
asked Heath. 

“Certainly, sergeant,” Vance told him, 
as he drew up to the curb beside the of- 
ficer. “Mrs. Kenting is fairly comfortable 
and in no terminal danger. A few min- 
utes more or less in arrivin’ at a hospital 
will make no material difference.” 

Heath spoke to the officer through the 
open window, identified himself, and 
then asked, “Where’s your call-box?” 

“On the next corner, sergeant, at Gun- 
hill Road,” answered the officer, salut- 
ing. 

“All right,” returned Heath brusquely. 
“Hop on the running board.” 

Heath leaned back in the seat again 
and we went on for another block, 
stopping at the direction of the officer. 
Heath slid out of the car, and the patrol- 
man unlocked the box for him. The ser- 
geant’s back was to us, and I could not 
hear what he was saying over the tele- 
phone, but when he turned he addressed 
the officer peremptorily. 

“Get up to Lord Street.” He gave the 
number and added: “The second house 
from the corner of Waring — and stay on 
duty. Some of the boys from the Forty- 
seventh Precinct station will join you in 
a few minutes, and a couple of men 
from the Homicide Bureau will be com- 
ing up a little later — as soon as they 
can get here. I'll be returning myself in- 
side of an hour or so. You’ll find three 
stiffs in the joint, and a Chink chained 
up to a water pipe in the front hall. 
There’ll be an ambulance up before 
long.” 

“Right, sir,” the officer answered, and 
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started on the run up Waring Avenue. 

Heath had climbed into the car as he 
spoke, and Vance drove off without de- 
lay. 

"I’m heading for the Doran Hospital, 
just this side of Bronx Park, sergeant,” 
Vance said, as we sped along. In less 
than fifteen minutes, ignoring all traffic 
lights and driving at a rate far exceed- 
ing the city speed limit, we drew up in 
front of the hospital. 

Vance jumped from the car, took Mrs. 
Renting up in his arms again and car- 
ried her up the wide marble steps. He 
returned to the car in less than ten 
minutes. 

“Everything’s all right, sergeant,” he 
said as he approached the car. “The lady 
has regained consciousness. Fresh air did 
it. Her mind is a bit misty. Nothing 
fundamentally wrong, however.” 

Heath had stepped out of the car and 
was standing on the sidewalk. “So long, 
Mr. Vance,” he said. “I’m gettin’ in that 
taxi up ahead. I gotta get back to that 
damn house. I got work to do.” He moved 
away as he spoke. 

But Vance rushed forward and took 
him by the arm. “Stay right here, ser- 
geant, and get that arm properly dressed 
first.” 

He led Heath back and accompanied 
him up the hospital steps. 

A few minutes later Vance came out 
alone. 

“The noble sergeant is all right, Van,” 
he said, as he took his place at the wheel 
again. “He’ll be out before long. But he 
insists on going back to Lord Street.” 
And Vance started the car once more 
and headed downtown. 

A Staggering Confession 

W p (Friday, July 22; 11:45 p.mJ 

hen we reached Vance’s apartment 
Currie opened the door for us. There 
was relief written in every line of the 
old butler’s face. 

“Good heavens, Currie!” said Vance, 
as we stepped inside. “I told you you 
might tuck yourself in at eleven o’clock 
if you hadn't heard from me — and here 
it is nearing midnight, and you’re still 
up.” 

The old man looked away with em- 
barrassment as he closed the door. “I’m 
sorry, sir,” he said in a voice which, for 
all its formality, had an emotional 
tremolo in it. “I — I couldn’t go to bed, 
sir, until you returned. I understood, sir 
— if you will pardon me — your reference 
to the documents in the drawer of the 
secretary. And I’ve taken the liberty this 
evening of worrying about you. I’m very 
glad you have come home, sir.” 

“You’re a sentimental old fossil, Cur- 
rie,” Vance complained, handing the 
butler his hat. 

“Mr. Markham is waiting in the li- 
brary,” said Currie, like an old faithful 
soldier reporting to his superior officer. 

“I rather imagined he would be,” mur- 
mured Vance as he went up the stairs. 
“Good old Markham. Always fretting 
about me.” 

As we entered the library, we found 
Markham pacing up and down. He 
stopped suddenly at sight of Vance. 

“Well, thank God!” he said. And 
though he attempted to sound trivial, his 
relief was as evident as old Currie’s had 
been. He crossed the room and sank into 
a chair; and I got the impression from 
the way he relaxed that he had been on 
his feet for a long time. 

“Greetings, old dear,” said Vance. 
“Why this unexpected pleasure of your 
presence at such an hour?” 

“I was merely interested, officially, in 
what you might have found on Lord 
Street,” returned Markham. “I suppose 
you found a vast vacant space with a 


real estate sign saying, ‘Suitable for fac- 
tory site.’ ” 

Vance smiled. “Not exactly that, don’t 
y’ know. I had a jolly good time — which 
will probably make you very angry and 
envious.” 

He turned round and came to where 
I had seated myself. I felt weak and 
shaky. I was only then beginning to feel 
the reaction from the excitement of the 
evening. I realized now that in the brief 
space of time we had spent on Lord 
Street, I had become too keyed up phys- 
ically to apprehend completely the dread 
possibilit es of the situation. In the quiet 
and safety of familiar surroundings, the 
flood of reality suddenly overwhelmed 
me, and it was only with great effort 
that I managed to maintain a normal 
attitude. 

“Let’s have your gun, Van,” said Vance, 
in his cool, steadying voice, holding out 
his hand. “Glad you didn’t have to use 
it. Horrible mess — what? Sorry I let you 
come along. But really, y’ know, I myself 
was rather surprised and shocked by the 
turn of affairs.” 

A little abashed, I took the unused 
automatic from my pocket and handed it 
over to him: it was he who had assumed 
the entire brunt of the danger, and I had 
been unable to be of any assistance. He 
stepped to the center table and pulled 
open the drawer. Then he tossed my 
automatic into it, laid his own in the 
drawer beside it and, closing the drawer 
meditatively, rang the bell for Currie. 

Markham was watching him closely but 
said nothing as the old butler entered 
with a service of brandy. Currie had 
sensed Vance’s wish and had not waited 
for an order. When he had set down the 
tray and left the room, Markham leaned 
forward in his chair. 

“Well, what the hell did happen?” he 
demanded irritably. 

Vance sipped his cognac slowly, lighted 
a Regie, took several deep inhalations 
and sat down leisurely in his favorite 
chair. “I’m frightfully sorry, Markham,” 
he said, “but I fear I have made you a 
bit of trouble. The fact is,” he added 
carelessly, “I killed three men.” 

Markham leaped to his feet as if he 
had been shot upward by the sudden 
release of a powerful steel spring. He 
glared at Vance, in doubt whether the 
other was jesting or in earnest. Simul- 
taneously he exploded: “What do you 
mean, Vance?” 

Vance drew deeply again on his cigaret 
before answering. Then he said with a 
tantalizing smile: “J’ai tue trois homines. 
Ich Kobe drei Manner getotet. Ho ucciso 
tre uomini. He mat ado tres hombres. 
Harem embert megoltem. Haragti she- 
loshah anashim. Meanin’, I killed three 
men.” 

“Are you serious?” blurted Markham. 

“Oh, quite,” answered Vance. “Do you 
think you can save me from the dire 
consequences? . . . Incidentally, I found 
Mrs. Renting. I took her to the Doran 
Hospital. Not a matter of life and death, 
but she required immediate and com- 
petent attention. Rather upset, I should 
imagine, by her detention. A bit out of 
her mind, in fact. Frightful experience 
she went through. Doin’ nicely, however. 
Under excellent care. Should be quite 
herself in a few days. Can’t coordinate 
just yet . . . Oh, I say, Markham, do sit 
down again and take ycur cognac. You 
look positively perturbed.” 

Markham obeyed automatically, like a 
frightened child submitting to his parent. 
He swallowed the brandy in one gulp. 
“For the love of God, Vance,” he pleaded, 
“drop this silly ring-around-the-rosy 
stuff and talk to me like a sane human 
being.” 

“Sorry, Markham, and all that sort of 


thing,” murmured Vance contritely. And 
then he told Markham in detail every- 
thing that had happened that night. But 
I thought he too greatly minimized his 
own part in the tragic drama. When he 
had finished he asked somewhat coyly: 
“Am I a doomed culprit, or were there 
what you would call extenuatin’ circum- 
stances? I’m horribly weak on the in- 
tricacies of the law, don’t y’know.” 

“Damn it, forget everything!” said 
Markham. “If you’re really worried, I’ll 
get you a brass medal as big as Columbus 
Circle.” 

“My word, what a fate!” murmured 
Vance. 

“Have you any idea who these three 
men were?” Markham went on, in tense 
seriousness. 

“Not the groggiest notion,” sighed 
Vance sadly. “One of them, Van Dine 
tells me, was watchin’ us from the foot- 
path in the park last night. Two of the 
three were probably the lads McLaughlin 
saw in the green coupe outside the Rent- 
ing domicile Wednesday morning. The 
other one I have never had the exquisite 
pleasure of meetin’ before. I’d say, how- 
ever, he had a gift for tradin’ in doubtful 
securities on the sly: I’ve seen bucket- 
shop operators who resembled him. Any- 
how, Markham old dear, why fret about 
it tonight? They were not nice persons, 
not nice at all. The geniuses at Head- 
quarters will check up on their identi- 
ties.” 

The front doorbell rang, and a minute 
later Heath entered the library. His 
ordinarily ruddy face was a little pale 
and drawn, and his right arm was in a 
sling. He saluted Markham and turned 
sheepishly to Vance. 

“Your old sawbones at the hospital 
told me I had to go home,” he com- 
plained. “And there’s nothing in God’s 
world the matter with me,” he added 
disgustedly. “Imagine him puttin’ this 
arm in a sling!— said I had to take the 
weight often it; that it would heal 
quicker that way. If my gun hadn’t 
jammed ” 

“Yes, that was bad luck, sergeant,” 
nodded Markham. 

“The doc wouldn’t even let me go back 
to the house,” grumbled Heath. “Anyway, 
I got the report from the local station 
up there. They took the three stiffs over 
to the morgue. The Chink’ll live. Maybe 
we can ” 

“You 11 never wangle anything out of 
him,” put in Vance quietly. “Your be- 
loved hose pipe and water cures and 
telephone directories will get you no- 
where. I know Chinamen. But Mrs. 
Renting will have an interestin’ story to 
tell as soon as she’s rational again. 
Cheer up, sergeant, and have some more 
medicine.” He poured Heath a liberal 
drink of his rare brandy. 

“I’ll be on the job tomorrow all right, 
chief,” the sergeant asserted as he put 
down the glass on a small table at his 
side. “Just imagine that young whipper- 
snapper of an interne at the Doran 
Hospital tryin’ to make a Little Lord 
Fauntleroy outa me! A sling!” 

Vance and Markham and Heath dis- 
cussed the case from various angles for 
perhaps a half-hour longer. Markham 
was getting impatient. 

“I’m going home,” he said finally, as 
he rose. “We’ll get this thing straight- 
ened out in the morning.” 

Vance left his chair reluctantly. “I 
sincerely hope so, Markham,” he said. 
“It’s not at all a nice case, and the 
sooner you’re free of it, the better.” 

“Is there anything you want me to do, 
Mr. Vance?” Heath’s tone was respectful, 
but a little weary. 

Vance looked at him with commisera- 
tion. “I want you to go home and have 
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a good sleep. And by the by, sergeant, 
how about rounding everybody up and 
invitin’ them to the Purple House to- 
morrow, around noon?” he asked. “I’m 
speakin’ of Pleel, Kenyon Renting and 
Quaggy. Mrs. Falloway and her son will, 
I'm sure, be there, in any event.” 

Heath got to his feet and grinned con- 
fidently. “Don’t you worry, Mr. Vance,” 
he said. “I’ll have ’em there for you.” 
He went toward the door, then suddenly 
turned round and held out his left hand 
to Vance. “Much obliged, sir, for to- 
night.” 

“Oh, please ignore it, my good sergeant 
— it was merely a slight nuisance, after 
all,” returned Vance, though he grasped 
the sergeant’s hand warmly. 

Markham and Heath departed to- 
gether, and Vance again pressed the bell 
for Currie. 

When the old man had entered the 
room Vance said: “I’m turning in, Cur- 
rie. That will be all for tonight.” 

The butler bowed, and picked up the 
tray and the empty cognac glasses. 
“Very good, sir. Thank you, sir. Good 
night, sir.” 

The Bronze Figurine 

V " (Saturday, July 23; 9 a. mJ 
ance was up and dressed in good sea- 
son the next morning. He seemed fairly 
cheerful but somewhat distrait. Before 
he sat down to his typical meager break- 
fast he went into the anteroom and 
telephoned to Heath. It was rather a 
long conversation, but no word of it 
reached me where I sat at the desk in 
the library. 

As he returned to the room he said to 
me: “I think, Van, we’re in a position 
now to get somewhere with this case. 
The poor sergeant! — he’s practically a 
ravin’ maniac this morning, with the re- 
porters houndin’ him every minute. The 
news of last night’s altercation did not 
break soon enough for the morning 
editions of the papers. But the mere 
thought of reading of our escapade in 
the noon editions fills me with horror.” 

He sipped his Turkish coffee. “I had 
hoped we could clear up the beastly 
matter before the news venders began 
giving tongue. The best place to do it is 
in the Purple House. It’s a family gath- 
ering place, as it were. Everyone con- 
nected with the family, don’t y’ know, is 
rather intimately concerned and hopin’ 
for illumination.” 

Late in the forenoon Markham, hag- 
gard and drawn, joined us at the 
apartment. He did not ask Vance any 
questions, for he knew it would be futile 
in the mood Vance was in. He did, how- 
ever, greet him cordially. 

“I think you’re going to get that medal, 
whether you like it or not,” he said, 
lighting a cigar and leaning against the 
mantel. “All three men have been defi- 
nitely identified, and they have all been 
on the police books for years. They’ve 
been urgently wanted at Headquarters for 
a long time. Two of them served terms; 
one for extortion, and the other for 
manslaughter. They’re Goodley Franks 
and Austria Rentwick — no, he didn’t 
come from Austria. 

“The third man was no other than 
our old elusive friend, Gilt-Edge La- 
marne, with a dozen aliases — a very 
shrewd crook. He’s been arrested nine 
times, but we’ve never been able to make 
the charges stick. He’s kept the local 
boys, as well as the Federal men, awake 
nights for years. We’ve had the goods 
on him for eight months now, but we 
couldn’t find him. It was a very fortu- 
nate affair last night, from every point 
of view. Everybody’s happy; only, I fear 
you’re about to become a hero and will 
have ticker tape rained on you from the 
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windows whenever you go down Broad- 
way.” 

‘‘Oh, my Markham, my Markham!” 
wailed Vance. “I won’t have it. I’m about 
to sail to South America, or Alaska, or 
the Malay Peninsula.” He got to his feet 
and went to the table, where he finished 
his old port. “Come along, Markham,” 
he said as he put his glass down, “let’s 
get uptown and conclude this bally case 
before I sail to foreign parts where 
ticker tape is unknown.” 

He went toward the door, with Mark- 
ham and me following him. 

“You think we can finish the case 
today?” Markham looked skeptical. 

“Oh, quite. It was finished long ago.” 
Vance stopped with his hand on the 
knob and smiled cheerfully. “But knowin’ 
your passionate adoration for legal evi- 
dence, I have waited till now.” 

Markham studied Vance for a moment, 
and said nothing. In silence we went out 
and descended the stairs to the street. 

We arrived at the Renting residence, 
Vance driving us there in his car, fifteen 
minutes before noon. Weem took our 
hats and made a surly gesture toward 
the drawing-room. Sergeant Heath and 
Snitkin were already there. 

A little later Fleel and Kenyon Rent- 
ing arrived together, followed almost im- 
mediately by Porter Quaggy, and they 
had barely seated themselves when Mrs. 
Falloway, supported by her son Fraim, 
came down the stairs and joined us. 

“I’m so anxious about Madelaine,” 
Mrs. Falloway said. “How is she, Mr. 
Vance?” 

“I received a telephone call from the 
hospital shortly before I came here,” he 
replied, addressing himself to the others 
in the room, as well as to the old woman 
who had now settled herself comfortably, 
with Fraim’s help, at one end of the 
small sofa. “Mrs. Renting is doing even 
better today than I would have expected. 
She is still somewhat irrational — which 
is quite natural, considering the frightful 
experience she has been through — but 
I can assure you that she will be home 
in two or three days, fully recovered.” 

He sat down by the window leisurely 
and lighted a cigaret. “And I imagine 
she will have a most interestin’ tale to 
unfold,” he went on. “Y’ know, it was 
not intended that she return.” He moved 
slightly in his chair. “The truth is, this 
was not a kidnaping case at all. The 
authorities were expected to accept it in 
that light, but the murderer made too 
many errors — his fault lay in trying to 
be excessively clever. I think I can re- 
construct most of the events in their 
chronological order. Someone wanted 
money — wanted it rather desperately, in 
fact — and all the means for an easy ac- 
quisition were at hand. 

“The plot was as simple as it was 
cowardly. But the plotter met a snag 
when some of the early steps failed 
rather dismally, and a new and bolder 
procedure and technique became neces- 
s’ry. A damnable new technique, but one 
that was equally encumbered by the 
grave possibility of error. The errors de- 
veloped almost inevitably, for the human 
brain, however clever, has its limitations. 
But the person who mapped out the plot 
was blinded and confused by a passion- 
ate desire for the money. Everything was 
sordid.” 

Again Vance shifted his position 
slightly and drew deeply on his cigaret, 
expelling the smoke in curling ribbons, 
as he went on. “There is no doubt 
whatever that Kaspar Renting made an 
appointment for the early morning 
hours, after he had returned from his 
evening’s entertainment at the casino 
with Mr. Quaggy. He came in and went 
to his room, changed his suit and his 
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shoes, and kept that appointment. It was 
a vital matter to him, as he was deeply 
in debt and undoubtedly expected some 
sort of practical solution of his problem 
to result from this meeting. 

“The two mysterious and objectionable 
gentlemen whom Mrs. Renting described 
to us as callers here earlier in the week 
were quite harmless creatures, but avid 
for the money Kaspar owed them. One 
of them was a bookmaker; the other, a 
shady fellow who ran a sub-rosa gam- 
bling house — I rather suspected their 
identity from the first, and verified it 
this morning: I happened to recognize 
one of the men through Mrs. Kenting’s 
description. 

“When Kaspar left this house early 
Wednesday morning, he was met at the 
appointed place not by the person with 
whom he had made his appointment, but 
by others whom he had never seen be- 
fore. They struck him over the head 
before he so much as realized that any- 
thing was wrong, threw him into a coupe, 
and then drove off with him to the East 
River and disposed of him, hoping he 
would not be found too soon. 

“It was straight, brutal murder. And 
the persons who committed that murder 
had been hired for that purpose and had 
been instructed accordingly. You will 
understand that the plotter at the source 
never intended anything less than mur- 
der for the victim — since there was grave 
risk in letting him live to point an ac- 
cusing finger later. 

“The slender Chinaman — a lobby-gow 
of the gang, whose skull was fractured 
by the sergeant last night — then re- 
turned to the house here, placed the 
ladder against the window — it had been 
left here previously for just that purpose 
— entered the room through the window 
and set the stage according to instruc- 
tions, taking the toothbrush, the comb 
and the pajamas, and pinning the note 
to the window sill, generally leaving 
mute but spurious indications that Kas- 
par Renting had kidnaped himself in 
order to collect the money he needed to 
straighten out his debts. 

“Kaspar’s keeping of the appointment 
at such an hour naturally implied that 
the rendezvous was with someone he 
thought could help him. I found the 
pajamas and toothbrush and comb, un- 
used, in the Lord Street house last night. 
It was the Chinaman that Mrs. Renting 
heard moving about in her husband’s 
room at dawn Wednesday. He was ar- 
ranging the details in which he had been 
instructed.” 

Vance continued in a matter-of-fact 
voice: “So far the plot was working 
nicely. The first misfortune occurred 
after the arrival in the mail of the 
ransom note with the instructions to 
take the money to the tree. The scheme 
of the murderer to collect the money 
from the tree was thwarted, makin’ 
necess’ry further steps. The same day 
Mrs. Renting was approached for an 
appointment, perhaps with a promise of 
news of her husband — obviously by 
someone she trusted, for she went out 
alone at ten o’clock that night to keep 
the appointment. 

“She was met — possibly just inside 
Central Park— by the same hard gentle- 
men who had done away with her hus- 
band. But instead of meeting with the 
same fate as Kaspar Renting, she was 
taken to the house on Lord Street I 
visited last night, and held there as a 
sort of hostage. I rather imagine, don’t 
y’ know, that the perpetrator of this 
fiendish scheme had not yet been able 
to pay the price demanded for the neat 
performance of Kaspar’s killing, thereby 
irking the hired assassins. The lady still 
alive was a very definite menace to the 


schemer, since she would be able, if 
released, to tell with whom she had 
made the appointment. She was, so to 
speax, a threat held over one criminal 
by another who was a bit more clever. 

“Mrs. Renting undoubtedly used, that 
evening, a certain kind of perfume — 
emerald — because it had been given to 
her by the person with whom she had 
the rendezvous. Surely, being a blonde, 
she knew better than to use it as her 
personal choice. That will explain to you 
gentlemen why I asked you so seemingly 
irrelevant a question the night before 
last. Incidentally,” he added calmly, “I 
happen to know who gave Mrs. Renting 
that Courtet’s emerald.” 

There was a slight stir, but Vance 
went on without a pause: “Poor Kaspar! 
He was a weak chappie, and the price 
for his own murder was being wangled 
out of him without his realizing it. 
Through the gem collection of old Karl 
Renting, of course. He was depleting 
that collection regularly at the subtle 
instigation of someone else, someone who 
took the gems and gave him practically 
nothing compared to what they were 
actually worth, hopin’ to turn them over 
at an outrageous profit. But semiprecious 
stones are not so easy to dispose of 
through illegitimate channels. They 
really need a collector to appreciate 
them — and collectors have grown rather 
exactin’ regarding the origin of their 
purchases. A shady transaction of this 
nature would naturally require time, and 
the now-defunct henchmen who were 
waiting for settlement were becoming 
annoyed. 

“Most of the really valuable stones, 
which I am sure the collection contained 
originally, were no longer there when I 
glanced over the cases the other morn- 
ing. I am quite certain that the balas 
ruby I found in the poor fellow’s dinner 
coat was brought back because the pur- 
chaser would not give him what he 
thought it was worth — Kaspar probably 
mistook the stone for a real ruby. There 
were black opals missing from the col- 
lection, also exhibits of jade, which Karl 
Renting must undoubtedly have included 
in the collection; and yesterday morning 
the absence of a large piece of alexan- 
drite was discovered.” 

Fraim Falloway suddenly leaped to his 
feet, glaring at Vance with the eyes of a 
maniac. There was an abnormal color 
in the young man’s face, and he was 
shaking from head to foot. 

“I didn’t do it!” he screamed hyster- 
ically. “I didn’t have Kaspar killed! I 
tell you I didn’t— I didn’t! And you think 
I’d hurt Madelaine! You’re a devil. I 
didn’t do it, I say! You have no right 
to accuse me.” 

He reached down quickly and picked 
up a small but heavy bronze statue of 
Antinoiis on the table beside him. But 
Heath, who had been standing behind 
him, was even quicker than Falloway. 
He grasped the youth’s shoulder with 
his free hand, just as the other lifted the 
statue to hurl it at Vance. The figurine 
fell to the floor, and Heath forced young 
Falloway back into his chair. 

“Put your pulse-warmers on him, 
Snitkin,” he ordered. 

Snitkin, standing just beside Fraim 
Falloway’s chair, leaned over and deftly 
manacled the youth, who sank back 
limply in his chair, breathing heavily. 

The Final Tragedy 
( Saturday , July 23; 12:30 p. m.) 
rs. Falloway, who had sat stoically 
throughout the entire unexpected scene 
in the drawing-room, now looked up 
quickly as Snitkin placed the handcuffs 
on her son. She leaned forward with 
horror in her eyes. I thought for a 
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moment she was going to speak, but she 
made no comment. 

“Really, Mr. Falloway,” Vance admon- 
ished in a soothing voice, “you shouldn’t 
handle heavy objects when you’re in that 
frame of mind. Frightfully sorry. But 
just sit still and relax.” He drew on his 
cigaret again and, apparently ignoring 
the incident, went on in his unemotional 
drawl: “As I was sayin’, the disappear- 
ance of the stones from the collection 
was an indication of the identity of the 
murderer, for the simple reason that the 
hirin’ of thugs and the disposal of these 
gems quite obviously suggested that the 
same type of person was involved in both 
endeavors: to wit, both procedures im- 
plied a connection with undercover 
characters. 

“Not that the reasonin’ was final, you 
understand, but most suggestive. The 
two notes yesterday were highly en- 
lightenin’. One of them was obviously 
concocted for effect; the other was quite 
genuine. But boldness — always a good 
technique — was, in this case, seen 
through.” 

“But who,” asked Quaggy, “could pos- 
sibly have fulfilled the requirements, so 
to speak, of your vague and amusing 
theory?” The smile on his lips was with- 
out mirth— it was cold and self-satisfied. 
“Just because you saw two black opals 
in my possession ” 

“My theory, Mr. Quaggy, is not nearly 
so vague as you may think,” Vance in- 
terrupted quickly. “And if it amuses you, 

I am delighted.” Vance looked at the 
man with steady, indifferent eyes. “But, 
to answer your question, I should say 
that it was someone with an opportunity 
to render legal service, with legal pro- 
tection, to members of the underworld.” 

Fleel, who was sitting at the small 
desk at the front of the room, quickly 
addressed Vance. “There is a definite 
implication in your words, sir,” he said 
calmly, with his customary judicial air. 
(I could not resist the impression that 
he was pleading for a client in a court 
of law.) “I’m a lawyer,” he went on, 
with ostentatious bitterness, “and I 
naturally have certain contacts with the 
type of men you imply were at the bot- 
tom of this outrage.” Then he chuckled 
sarcastically. “However,” he added. “I 
shall not hold the insult against you. 
The fact is, your amateurish ratiocina- 
tions are highly amusing.” And leaning 
back in his chair, he smirked. 

Vance barely glanced at the man, and 
continued speaking as if there had been 
no interruption. “Referrin’ again to the 
various ransom notes, they were dictated 
by the plotter of Kaspar’s murder— that 
is, all but the one received by Mr. Fleel 
yesterday — and they were couched in 
such language that they could be shown 
to the authorities in order to sidetrack 
suspicion from the actual culprit and at 
the same time impress Mr. Kenyon 
Renting with the urgent necessity of 
raising the fifty thousand dollars. I had 
two statements as to the amount of 
money which Kaspar himself was de- 
manding for his debts — one, an honest 
report of fifty thousand dollars; the 
other, a somewhat stupidly concocted 
tale of thirty thousand dollars— again 
obviously for the purpose of diverting 
suspicion as to a connection with the 
crime. 

“The second note received by Mr. 
Fleel was not, as I have already inti- 
mated, one of the series written at the 
instructions of the guilty man— it was a I 
genuine document addressed to him; and I 
the recipient felt that he not only could 
use it to have the ransom money paid 
over to him, but to disarm once more j 
any suspicion that might be springing up 
in the minds of the authorities. It did 
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not occur to him that the address, cryp- 
tically written in for his eyes alone, 
could be interpreted by another. Oh, yes, 
it was a genuine message from the un- 
paid minions, demanding the money 
they had earned by disposing of Kaspar.” 

He turned slowly to Fleel and met the 
other’s smirk with a cold smile. “When 
I suspected you, Mr. Fleel,” he said, “I 
sent you from the district attorney’s 
office Thursday before Mr. Markham and 
I came here, in order to verify my ex- 
pectation that you would urge Mr. Ken- 
yon Kenting to request that all police 
interference be eliminated. This you did, 
and when I learned of it, after arriving 
here with Mr. Markham, I definitely ob- 
jected to the proposal and counteracted 
your influence on Mr. Kenting so you 
couldn’t get the money safely that night. 

“Seeing that part of your plan hope- 
lessly failing, you cleverly changed your 
attitude and agreed to act for us — at my 
request through Sergeant Heath — as the 
person to place the money in the tree, 
and went through with the farce in 
order to prove that no connection existed 
between you and the demand for money. 
One of your henchmen had come to 
Central Park to pick up the package if 
everything went according to your pre- 
arranged schedule. 

“Mr. Van Dine and I both saw the man. 
When he learned that you had not been 
successful with your plans, he undoubt- 
edly reported your failure, thereby 
throwing fear into your hirelings that 
they might not be paid — which accounts 
for their keeping Mrs. Kenting alive as 
an effective threat to hold over you till 
payment was forthcoming.” 

Fleel looked up slowly with a patron- 
izing grin. “Aren’t you overlooking the 
possibil ty, Mr. Vance, that young Kaspar 
kidnaped himself — as I maintained from 
the beginning — and was murdered by 
thugs later, for reasons and under cir- 
cumstances unknown to us? Certainly 
all the evidence points to his self -ab- 
duction for the purpose of acquiring the 
money he needed.” 

“Ah! I’ve been expecting that obser- 
vation,” Vance returned, meeting the 
other’s cynical stare. “The self-kidnaping 
setup was very clever. Much too clever. 
Overdone, in fact. As I see it, it was to 
have been your — what shall we call it? — 
your emergency escape, let us say, if your 
innocence in the matter should at any 
time be in doubt. In that event how easy 
it would have been for you to say just 
what you have said regarding the im- 
plications of a self -motivated pseudo- 
crime. And I am not overlooking the 
significant fact that you have consistent- 
ly advised Mr. Kenyon Kenting to pay 
over the money in spite of the glaring 
evidence that Kaspar had planned the 
kidnaping himself.” 

Fleel's expression did not change. His 
grin became even more marked; in fact, 
when Vance paused and looked at him 
keenly, Fleel began to shake with mirth. 

“A very pretty theory, Mr. Vance,” he 
commented. “It shows remarkable in- 
genuity, but it entirely fails to take into 
consideration the fact that I myself was 
attacked by a machine gunner on the 
very night of Mrs. Kenting’s disappear- 
ance. You have conveniently forgotten 
that little episode since it would knock 
the entire foundation from under your 
amusing little house of cards.” 

Vance shook his head slowly, and 
though his smile seemed to broaden, it 
grew even chillier. “No. Oh, no, Mr. Fleel. 
Not conveniently forgot — conveniently 
remembered. Most vivid recollection, 
don’t y’ know. And you were jolly well 
frightened by the attack. Surely, you 
don’t believe your escape from any 
casualty was the result of a miracle. All 


quite simple, really. The gentleman with 
the machine gun had no intention what- 
ever of perforating you. His only object 
was to frighten you and warn you of 
exactly what to expect if you did not 
raise the money instanter to pay for the 
dastardly services rendered you. You 
were never safer in your life than when 
that machine gun was sputtering away 
in your general direction.” 

The smirk slowly faded from Fleel’s 
lips; his face flushed, and he stood up, 
glowering resentfully at Vance. “Your 
theory, Mr. Vance,” he said angrily, “no 
longer has even the merit of humor. Up 
to this point I have been amused by it 
and have been able to laugh at it. But 
you are carrying a joke too far, sir. And 
I wish you to know that I greatly resent 
your remarks.” He remained standing. 

“I don’t regard that fact as discon- 
certin’ in the least,” Vance returned with 
a cold smile. “The fact is, Mr. Fleel, you 
will be infinitely more resentful when I 
inform you that at this very minute 
certified public accountants are at work 
on your books and that the police are 
scrutinizing most carefully the contents 
of your safe.” Vance glanced indiffer- 
ently at the cigaret in his hand. 

For two seconds Fleel looked at him 
with a serious frown. Then he took a 
swift backward step and, thrusting his 
hand into his pocket, drew forth a large, 
ugly-looking automatic. Both Heath and 
Snitkin had been watching him steadily, 
and as Fleel made this movement Heath, 
with lightning-like speed, produced an 
automatic from beneath the black sling 
of his wounded arm. The movements of 
the two men were almost concurrent. 

But there was no need for Heath to 
fire his gun, for in that fraction of a sec- 
ond Fleel raised his automatic to his 
own temple and pulled the trigger. The 
weapon fell from his hand immediately, 
and his body slumped down against the 
edge of the desk and fell to the floor 
out of sight. 

Vance, apparently, had been little 
moved by the tragedy. However, after a 
deep sigh, he rose listlessly and stepped 
behind the desk. The others in the room 
were, I think, like myself, too paralyzed 
at the sudden termination of the case to 
make any move. Vance bent down. 

“Dead, Markham — quite,” he announced 
as he rose, a moment or so later. “Con- 
sid’rate chappie — what? Has saved you 
legal worry no end. Most gratifyin’.” He 
was leaning now against the comer of 
the desk, and nodding to Snitkin, who 
had rushed forward with an automatic 
in his hand, jerked his head significantly 
toward Fraim Falloway. 

Snitkin hesitated but a moment. He 
slipped the gun back into his pocket 
and unlocked the handcuffs on Fraim 
Falloway. 

“Sorry, Mr. Falloway,” murmured 
Vance. “But you lost your self-control 
and became a bit annoyin’. Feelin’ bet- 
ter?” 

The youth stammered: “I’m all right.” 
He was alert and apparently his normal 
self now. “And Sis will be home in a 
couple of days!” He found a cigaret, 
after much effort, and lighted it nerv- 
ously. 

“By the by, Mr. Kenting,” Vance re- 
sumed, without moving from the desk, 
“there’s a little point I want cleared up. 
I know that the district attorney is ach- 
ing to ask you a few questions about 
what happened yesterday evening. He 
had not heard from you and was unable 
to reach you. Did you, by any chance, 
give that fifty thousand dollars to Fleel?” 

“Yes!” Kenting stood up excitedly. “I 
gave it to him a little after nine o’clock 
last night. We got the final instructions 
all right — that is, Fleel got them. He 


called me up right away, and we ar- 
ranged to meet. He said someone had 
telephoned to him and told him that 
the money had to be at a certain place — 
’way up in the Bronx somewhere — at ten 
o’clock that night. He convinced me that 
this person on the telephone had said he 
would not deal with anyone but Fleel.” 

He hesitated a moment. “I was afraid 
to act through the police again, after 
that night in the park. So I took Fleel’s 
urgent advice to leave the police out of 
it and let him handle the matter. I was 
desperate! And I trusted him— God help 
me! I didn’t telephone to Mr. Markham, 
and I wouldn’t speak to him when he 
called. I was afraid. I wanted Madelaine 
back safe. And I gave the money to 
Fleel — and thought he could arrange 
everything.”* 

“I quite understand, Mr. Kenting.” 
Vance spoke softly, in a tone which was 
not without pity. “I was pretty sure you 
had given him the money last night 
around nine, for he telephoned to the 
Lord Street house a little later, obviously 
to make immediate arrangements to pay 
off his commissions, as it were. Sergeant 
Heath here recognized his voice over the 
wire. 

“But really, y’ know, Mr. Kenting, you 
should have trusted the police. Of course, 
Fleel received no message of instructions 
last night. It was part of his stupid 
technique, however, to tell you he had, 
for he needed the money and was at his 
wit’s end. He, too, was desperate, I think. 
When Mr. Markham told me he was un- 
able to get in touch with you, I rather 
thought, don’t y’ know, you had done just 
what you have stated. 

“He was far too bold in showing us 
that note yesterday. Really, y’ know, he 
shouldn’t have done it. There were refer- 
ences in it which he thought only he 
himself could understand. Luckily, I saw 
through them. That note, in fact, veri- 
fied my theory regarding him. But he 
showed it to us because he wished to 
make an impression on you. He needed 
that money. I rather think he had gam- 
bled away, in one way or another, the 
money of the Kenting estate he held in 
trust. We shan’t know definitely till we 
get the report from Stitt and McCoy,** 
the accountants who are goin’ over 
Fleel’s books. It is quite immaterial, how- 
ever.” 

Vance suddenly yawned and glanced 
at his watch. “My word, Markham!” he 
exclaimed, turning to the district attor- 
ney, who had sat nonplused through the 
amazing drama. “It’s still rather early, 
don’t y’know. If I hasten, old dear, I’ll 
be able to catch the second act of ‘Tris- 
tan and Isolde.’ ” 

Vance went swiftly across the room to 
Mrs. Falloway and bowed over her hand 
solicitously with a murmured adieu. Then 
he hurried out to his waiting car at the 
curb. 

When the reports from the accountants 
and the police came in at the end of the 
day on which Fleel had shot himself, 
Vance’s theory and suopositions were 
wholly substantiated. The accountants 
found that Fleel had been speculating 
heavily on his own behalf with the funds 
he held in trust for the Kenting estate. 
His bank had already called upon him 
to cover the legitimate investments 
permitted him by law as the trustee of 

* The practice of turning over ransom money 
to outsiders, in the hope of settling kidnap 
cases, is not an unusual one. There have been 
several famous instances of this in recent 
years. 

**This was the same firm of certified public 
accountants whom Markham had called in to 
inspect the books of the firm of Benson and 
Benson in the investigation of the Benson 
murder case. 
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the estate. The amount he had embezzled 
was approximately fifty thousand dollars, 
and as he had long since lost his own 
money in the same kind of precarious 
bucket-shop transactions, it would have 
been but a matter of days before the 
shortage caused by his extralegal opera- 
tions would have been discovered. 

In his safe were found practically all 
the gem-stones missing from the Renting 
collection, including the large and val- 
uable alexandrite. (How or when he had 
acquired this last item was never defi- 
nitely determined.) The package of bills 
which Kenyon Renting had so trustingly 
given him was also found in the safe. 

All this happened years before the 
actual account of the case was set down 
here. Since then, Kenyon Renting has 
married his sister-in-law, Madelaine, who 
returned to the Purple House the second 
day after Fleel’s suicide. 

Less than a year later Vance and I 
had tea with Mrs. Falloway. Vance had 
a genuine affection for the crippled old 
woman. As we were about to go, Fraim 
Falloway entered the room. He was a 
different man from the one we had 
known during the investigation of what 
the papers persisted in calling the Rent- 
ing kidnap case (perhaps the alliteration 
of the nomenclature was largely the rea- 
son for it) . Fraim Falloway’s face had 
noticeably filled in, and his color was 
healthy and normal; there was a vitality 
in his eyes, and he moved with ease and 
determined alacrity. His whole manner 
had changed. I learned later that old 
Mrs. Falloway had called in the en- 
docrinologist whose name Vance had 
given her, and that the youth had been 
under observation and treatment for 
many months. 

After our greetings that day Vance 
asked Falloway casually how his stamp 
collecting was going. The youth seemed 
almost scornful and replied that he had 
no time for such matters any more — that 
he was too busy with his new work at the 
Museum of Natural History to devote 
any of his time to so futile a pursuit as 
philately. 

It might be interesting to note, in 
closing, that Kenyon Kenting’s first act, 
after his marriage to Madelaine Renting, 
was to have the exterior of the Purple 
House thoroughly scraped and sand- 
blasted, so that the natural color of the 
bricks and stones was restored. It ceased 
to be the “purple house,” and took on a 
more domestic and gemutlich appear- 
ance, and has so remained to the present 
day. 

The End 


Private Confusion 

( Continued from page 31) 

was up to Rick to break the news to his 
kid sister. She was in a boarding school 
in Connecticut, and we decided to drive 
down in the morning. 

We sat up talking most of the night. 
He was for cutting loose from the uni- 
versity immediately and going to Europe. 
It was a good idea, but I wasn’t of age 
until October, and I knew those hard- 
boiled bankers would have other ideas. 
Rick swept that aside. He had plenty 
of money. 

“And besides,” argued Rick, “how are 
you and I going to disentangle neckties, 
socks, pajamas, shirts and all the rest 
of the accumulated junk of four years? 
I don’t know whose is which. You’ll go 
nuts here alone. And I’ll go nuts in 
Europe without you.” 

It didn’t take much argument. 

I sat in the car outside of Benita’s 
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school while he went in to talk with 
her and tell her that their father was 
dead. He came out a half-hour later. 
Benita, eyes puffed from crying, was 
with him, and he was carrying her bag. 

She said a gulpy hello and climbed in 
beside me. I gave her a hug and a kiss 
on the cheek. 

“The Kid is coming with us — for a 
few days,” said Rick. 

“I’m coming with you for always!” she 
declared passionately. “Please don’t send 
me away, Jimmy! I’ll be ever so good! 
Make Rick keep me!” 

Rick gave me a glance that told me 
not to commit myself, and we headed 
for New York. It was the last Benita 
ever saw of school. 

For four long years we dragged the 
Kid and a governess back and forth 
across the Atlantic and all over Europe. 
We were demon foster parents. Educa- 
tion hadn’t taken with us, so we saw to 
it that she had enough for us both. So 
far as education goes, it worked. She 
knew languages, history, art and geog- 
raphy. Plenty of geography. The world 
was fluttering with nervous gaiety, ex- 
citement and false motion, and we were 
fluttering with it. You bumped into the 
same people, doing the same things, in 
Paris, London, New York, Deauville, 
Biarritz. If it didn’t make sense, no one 
wanted it to make sense. 

The crash put a few dents in us, but 
nothing very much. When Europe lost 
its gaiety, we centered more and more 
at home, around Haven’s Deep. The Kid 
was too old for governesses now, and we 
thought it would be a good idea to give 
her a proper background. 

After breakfast, I played around in the 
surf until it was nearly time for lunch- 
eon, then I went up and put on riding 
clothes. Luncheon, when the weather 
was nice, was always served on the east 
veranda, a big, shaded, red-tiled place, 
with just one long table and a serving 
table that held platters of hors d’oeuvres, 
warming pans and bowls of salad. You 
helped yourself, or told a servant what 
you wanted, and sat in the vacant chair 
nearest the head of the table, where 
Benita presided. 

The mob — a couple of dozen house 
guests and people who had dropped in 
— were clustered around the perambu- 
lating bar, waiting for Benita, when I 
arrived. Lola Burtt, a cocktail in one 
hand, was holding Rick’s arm and 
glancing up adoringly into his eyes. I 
singled out Flo Kirby, who was my own 
best bet for the summer, and was talk- 
ing with her when I saw the Kid in the 
doorway. I knew something was wrong. 

Her eyes had an unnatural, feverish 
brightness and her smile of greeting was 
obviously automatic. She spotted me 
and came directly to me. Without even 
speaking to Flo, she looked at me, said, 
“Flub’s bludget,” and passed on. 

“What did she say?” asked Flo. 

“School-child patter,” I explained. 

Who, or what, “Flub” was, or what a 
“bludget” might be, I shall probably 
never know; as Benita used it, it meant, 
“Help!” 

We settled ourselves at the table. 
Benita ate almost nothing, and her eyes 
kept searching out mine. She rose pres- 
ently and touched my shoulder as she 
went down the table. I asked Flo to ex- 
cuse me and followed. Benita was wait- 
ing in the hall. 

“I want you to go out on the Grampus 
with me.” she said. 

“Is anything wrong?” 

“Yes — terribly!” 

I told her that I would be at the dock 
in ten minutes and went back to tell Flo 
that I couldn’t go riding with her. I 


peeled off the riding clothes and skinned 
into whites. Benita was at the dock, 
making ready to shove off, when I ar- 
rived. We worked silently, as though we 
had some desperate purpose, made sail 
and cleared the dock with Benita at the 
helm. There was a good breeze for mid- 
day, and she held the Grampus so close- 
hauled that we shipped a little water. I 
sprawled out and kept quiet. 

“Jimmy,” she said presently,' “Rick and 
I aren’t brother and sister.” 

I sat up abruptly. “Are you crazy?” 

“Not crazy — and not drunk. Please lie 
down again. And don’t look at me. I 
want to tell you all about it.” 

She didn’t dramatize the in- 
terview with Casterman — just came out 
with the facts. A few weeks before, she 
had received a letter from a Mrs. H. P. 
Fleming demanding, in a rather per- 
emptory fashion, to see her. Benita, as a 
matter of course, had her secretary for- 
ward the letter to Casterman and all but 
forgot the matter. She was accustomed 
to cranks and beggars. 

Casterman investigated and, with Mrs. 
Fleming demanding one million dollars, 
the matter had come rapidly to the point 
where he felt forced to do the thing 
he had always dreaded — tell Benita the 
truth about herself. She wasn’t Crosby’s 
daughter, except by adoption. She wasn’t 
Rick’s real sister. 

Benita was the daughter of Benjamin 
Hartley, Crosby’s crony, side-kick and 
companion of years, and a chorus girl 
— the present Mrs. Fleming. The adop- 
tion had been entirely legal. The woman 
— or girl, as she was at the time — had 
accepted twenty-five thousand dollars to 
relinquish all rights and to keep her 
mouth shut. 

Adversity, plus a husband who didn’t 
object to blackmail, had made her 
change her mind. She couldn’t, of course, 
do more than stir up a messy scandal; 
but it wasn’t difficult to imagine what 
some of the papers would do with it — 
a maudlin yarn of poverty-stricken 
motherhood, pictures of Benita and Rick 
and Haven’s Deep and the Sesame. 

She stdpped talking. 

“What are you going to do about it, 
Kid?” I asked. 

“Pay her off — ten thousand a year for 
life,” she answered coolly. “I don’t mind 
that. That’s not the real hell of it, 
Jimmy. The hell of it is what I’ve gone 
through for years — loving Rick.” 

I breathed out an “Oh!” and lay there, 
face downward, with my head buried in 
my arms. 

“It’s been such complete misery,” she 
went on. “Don’t say anything. Just let 
me talk.” She was silent for a while. 
“Do you remember that time in Paris 
when I was so awfully sick that you and 
Rick had to take me to St. Jean for my 
health? That was the beginning of it, as 
near as I can ever tell, except that I 
always adored Rick. He was running 
around with Laura Pierson then. I 
thought he loved her. Nights when he 
didn’t come home, and I knew he was 
with her, I used to lie there suffering. I 
took a lot of medicine to make myself 
sick. I wouldn’t eat, and I sneaked cups 
of coffee so I couldn’t sleep. One night 
when Madame Prevost left me alone, I 
soaked in a hot tub and then I lay down 
on the floor with the windows open, 
hoping I’d get pneumonia and die. And 
all I got was a bad cold in the head. 

“That’s suffering, Jimmy. I was buck- 
ing something I couldn’t understand. 
Instead of growing out of it, mine got 
more and more involved, more heart- 
breaking, because I thought I was rotten 
and unnatural.” She was silent again. 


We put the Grampus on another tack, 
and I squatted in the cockpit to light 
a couple of cigarets. I gave her hers and 
perched to windward, gazing down at 
the deck. 

“And I’ve always had you, Jimmy,” she 
continued. “You’re the best reason I 
know of for my not being a broken- 
down neurotic. You’ve always been so 
understanding. There’s always been your 
shoulder for me to weep on.” 

She was facing away from me, and she 
thrust her hand back. I took her hand, 
kissed it and pressed it to my cheek. 

“What are you going to do?” I asked 
finally. 

“I don’t know. Any suggestions?” 

“Yes,” I said. “Go away for a while. 
Go up to Maine and visit Esther Lan- 
ning. And have Casterman shoot the 
works to Rick. He’d better know. For one 
thing, it’ll shock him out of his preoc- 
cupation with dear little Lola.” 

“The minx!” she exclaimed sardoni- 
cally. “You don’t think that’s serious?” 

“Serious enough,” I said. “I think he 
has ideas about going down the bright 
lane of the years hand in hand with her.” 

“Good grief!” 

We headed silently for home. Nothing 
could ever be the same for us again. 

I sprawled out on my bed, finally fell 
asleep, and the valet woke me when it 
was time to dress for dinner. He said 
that Rick and Lola hadn’t returned. 
They had gone out in his car. The butler 
came and asked me to join Benita in 
the little library. 

Benita was waiting for me. The glass 
of straight cognac she held in her hand 
was enough of a tip-off to her mental 
condition. Benita never drank much. She 
had seen enough, too much, of carousing 
and lady stumble-bums during the years 
we had played around Europe, and she 
had the snooty new ‘ younger generation” 
attitude that it just isn’t being done. 
Tonight, her nerves were shot and she 
was headed for the deep end with a big- 
swish. 

She was wearing a creamy-white dress 
with a spray of scarlet artificial flowers. 
I had never seen her looking lovelier. 

“That’s a grand dress,” I said. “Why 
haven’t you ever worn it before?” 

I’ve been saving it for a big 
moment,” she replied. “And this is it, I 
suppose — the main event. Have a drink.” 

“You’ll knock yourself loose with that 
stuff before dinner.” 

“I need Dutch courage,” she answered. 
She gave me her glass and poured an- 
other stiff one for herself. “Jimmy, I 
can’t go on any longer. We’ll have to 
have the showdown tonight — the instant 
Rick comes into the house.” 

“You’re going to tell him?” 

“Yes!” 

“Why not do as I suggested — go up 
to Maine?” 

“I can’t! I’m at the end of my rope.” 

“All right,” I said; “shoot the worxs. 
Do you want me to stay here with you 
while you do it?” 

“Please!” She finished her drink. 

I said: ‘ You’d better lay off that bottle 
or you’ll land in bed swacked to the 
teeth.” 

I was half aware of laughter and 
shouting. Someone started banging 
chords on the piano. 

The door was flung open and the 
whole mob surged in, pushing Rick and 
Lola before them. The banging resolved 
itself into the Wedding March. 

“Married . . . Eloped . . . Lola and 
Rick . . .” 

Rick came forward with Lola, holding 
her hand. “Benita, dear ” he began. 

Benita’s voice cut at him. “You idiot! 
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You idiot! You and your funny little 
doll-faced bride!” 

She spun about, headed for the door 
which opened on the garden. I shot out 
after her, without caring much what the 
effect of her outburst was on the others. 
I knew she was in a mood to do some 
crazy, desperate thing. 

Benita was headed, hell-bent, across 
the lawn toward the boathouse. When 
I rounded the corner of the boathouse I 
found her dress, slip and shoes on the 
dock, and far out I caught the flash of 
a white arm. She was headed for the 
inlet — and the tide was going out. If 
she were caught in it, she would be 
carried to sea, which seemed to be what 
she wanted. 

I jumped for a speedboat, kicked 
the motor over and started after her. 
The instant she heard the motor, she 
stopped the crawl stroke and swam so 
quietly that she was scarcely breaking 
the water. The tide was already carrying 
her. I throttled down and finally spotted 
her; then she went under the water and 
I started stripping off clothes. I was 
alongside when she came up for air. 

“You bloody fool!” I yelled. “Get in 
this boat or I’m going in after you. And 
if I do, I’ll knock your damn’ block off.” 

That was exactly what I intended to 
do — grab her by the hair and pop her 
on the jaw if she put up an argument. 

She didn’t say anything for a moment. 
Then: “All right — you win.” 

I pulled her aboard. We headed back, 
Benita wrapped in my dinner coat. 

“So what?” she demanded angrily 
when we reached the dock. 

“Just shut up,” I replied. I went into 
the bathhouse and got a couple of robes 
for us; then we gathered up our clothes 
and went back to the house, in at a side 
door and upstairs to her room. 

“If you think you’ve made enough of 
a chump of yourself for one night,” I 
said, “you might get dressed again and 
come on downstairs.” 

"But Jimmy,” she wailed, “he married 
her!” 

"Better snap yourself together,” I said. 

"You’ll stick by me, won’t you?” 

“Not if you act like a rotten little brat. 
I’ll go downstairs and tell them that 
you’re so swacked you don’t know what 
you’re doing.” 

“I’ll go down,” she said quietly. 

I pulled her electric hair-dryer out of 
her closet and connected it. 

Benita stood up. I took her chin and 
forced her to look at me. “There are 
only a few of us left, Kid,” I said. She 
forced a smile. I kissed her and left. 

It was a hell of a wedding dinner. Lola 
was on the verge of tears. Rick was mur- 
derously angry. Benita was completely 
cynical and as insincere as a parrot in 
her apologies. 

The guests acted as if they expected 
a bomb to be tossed at any minute. The 
news had spread, and neighbors began 
pouring in for the big drinking act, 
which relieved the tension a little. 

Rick got me aside as soon as he could 
and asked what it was all about. 

“Nerves,” I said. “The Kid has the 
port-and-starboard jitters. This last jolt 
was too much.” 

“Why should it be?” he demanded. 
“My God, I’m human! Is it so strange 
for a man to get married?” 

I shrugged. 

“Jimmy, why don’t you marry the 
Kid?” he asked. 

“Benita and I don’t feel that way 
about each other,” I said. 

“You’ll have to take care of her, any- 
how,” he persisted. 

“I’ll do my best,” I told him. 

Rick and Lola left shortly before 
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midnight to catch a boat the next day. 
They had ideas of going around the 
world. Benita, smiling, brazened out the 
farewells and put on a fairly convincing 
show. As we went back into the house, 
she linked her arm through mine. 

“Are you sorry I went after you?” I 
asked. 

She shrugged. “I’ll be all right. Don’t 
worry. Get rid of these people, will you? 
I’m taking a sneak up to bed.” 

The party was roaring, and there was 
champagne all over the joint. I joined 
the others and told them that Benita 
had decided to close the house for the 
season. I told the servants to lock up 
and not to serve anything more to drink. 
Then I took a brandy and soda and went 
outside in the moonlight. 

Flo came beside me quietly. “Well?” 
she said. “What’s next?” 

“Benita will probably go up to Maine 
for a rest,” I said. 

“I don’t give a damn what Benita 
does,” she answered. “How about you — 
about us?” She went on: “If you love 
Benita so much, I wish you’d told me 
months ago.” 

“You’re paddling around in something 
you don’t understand and that doesn’t 
concern you.” 

“Doesn’t concern me!” she exclaimed, 
aghast. She stood for a moment staring 
at me. “Good night,” she said finally, in 
a tone that implied good-by. 

It was all right with me. I said, “Good 
night.” She turned and left. 

Benita had told me not to worry, but 
I couldn’t help it. As I was getting un- 
dressed, I remembered that she had a 
whole bottle of sleeping capsules in her 
bathroom. My imagination started work- 
ing overtime and I saw her taking the 
lot. Just one of the “Crazy Crosbys.” I 
slipped into a bathrobe, went down the 
hall and sneaked into her bedroom, tip- 
toed across to the bath and found the 
bottle intact. As I started out she stirred 
slightly. 

“I told you not to worry, funny-face,” 
she mumbled, wriggled more deeply into 
bed and dropped off to sleep again. 

I didn’t know that Flo, being suspi- 
cious, had deliberately kept watch on 
me; that she had seen me steal into the 
room. She didn’t wait to see me come 
out. Nice goings-on at Haven’s Deep — 
with Rick scarcely out of the house. 


JLhe next morning when I 
came down, Flo had left. I scattered the 
mob, let servants go, got a plane for 
Benita and shot her off for Maine, closed 
Haven’s Deep for the season and headed 
for New York. 

Three days later, Benita banged into 
the apartment, bag and baggage. “To 
hell with Maine!” she said succinctly. 

“Do you intend to stay here at the 
apartment?” I asked. 

“Of course!” 

“All right,” I said. “But you’ll have to 
have a hotel room as a cover-up.” 

“I suppose so,” she agreed, “but it 
seems awfully silly, doesn’t it? Just be- 
cause Rick isn’t around to be chaper- 
on.” She laughed. “As if he ever was!” 
She came directly in front of me and 
said, “Jimmy.” 

I looked up and met her eyes. There 
were times when we didn’t have to put 
much into words to understand each 
other. 

“The answer is No,” I told her. 

She nodded. “All right. I thought we’d 
better get the point settled. Is it be- 
cause of Flo?” she asked thoughtfully 
and hastened to add, “I don’t want to 
come between you and her — if it amounts 
to anything. Even if it doesn’t.” 

“We’d better go on just as we always 
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have,” I said. “I don’t want to change 
anything about us. We have something 
that will last — and everything else seems 
so damnably impermanent. Maybe it’s 
the fear of God being the beginning of 
wisdom. I’m not being moral. I’m not 
being generous. I’m not even trying to 
protect you. I’m being completely selfish, 
and I’m trying to protect myself. I don’t 
want to start anything that may fly back 
and hit me on the nose. You and I love 
each other ” 

“Wouldn’t it be strange if we didn’t?” 
she interrupted. 


But 


it i’m not in love with you, 
and I don’t want to be,” I continued. 
“And you are in love with Rick.” 

“A lot of good that does me.” 

“You’re just a middle-aged woman of 
twenty-one,” I said. “You have a couple 
of years before you’ll shrivel up, and 
Rick isn’t going to be gone always. You 
and I had better keep our eyes open for 
the day when he comes rolling home.” 

“With dear little Lola,” she said bit- 
terly. “Perhaps he’ll push her overboard. 
Twenty-four hours a day with that itsy- 
bitsy must be grim.” 

“By the way,” I said, “people won’t 
understand or believe the sort of rela- 
tionship that you and I have, so we’d 
better not try to make them or we’ll 
make fools of ourselves.” 

“People aren’t very bright about un- 
derstanding anything that doesn’t fall 
into form,” replied Benita. “And our 
dear friends so love to believe the worst.” 
She gave my hand a squeeze, and a smile 
flashed between us. 

The first thing she had to do, of course, 
was inspect the new schooner yacht — 
the Sesame III — which was being fitted 
at the yards. She was a fine, lovely ship 
and we went lingeringly over every inch 
of her, except for the husky Diesel which 
was being installed. Benita wrinkled her 
nose at the engine. She liked sail. 

The yacht took up most of our time, 
and we didn’t see much of people. We 
wanted to go out and look up some 
weather, just to see how she would han- 
dle. And we made some wonderful plans 
for cruises that would take us all over 
the world. That was what the Sesame 
was designed for. 

I suppose we talked too much about 
the yacht. In our enthusiasm it was 
always, “The Sesame . . . Benita and I 
. . . Jimmy and I . . . we . . .” The 
cover-up of the hotel room worked well 
enough; but one little girl got a good 
laugh at a cocktail party when she 
asked: “Is this going to be a honey- 
moon cruise?” 

Quite a few people were wondering 
the same thing. And a couple of column- 
ists cracked about us. Then Rick wrote 
from Paris: 

I suppose it is none of my damned 
business, but just for the looks of 
things, if you and Benita are going 
to go on living together and go on 
cruises together without other people 
being along, I think you ought to get 
married. Do as you please, of course, 
but why give people a chance to gab? 

I asked one of the men I knew I could 
trust what people were saying. He made 
a face and nodded his head. “Flo hasn’t 
helped, you know,” he said. 

“How do you mean?” 

“That last night at the house,” he 
said, “Flo saw you go into Benita’s room.” 

That sent me back on my heels. It 
was probably naive of me, but it seemed 
so completely natural to be with Benita 
that I was astonished to discover that 
there really could be scandal about us. 

The next night, as we were having a 
late dinner after being at the yards all 


day, Benita asked: “Are you being sol- 
emn about anything in particular — or 
are you just tired?” 

“I was just thinking that it would be 
a shame to turn the shakedown into a 
yachting party.” 

“Hell’s bells!” she exclaimed. “What- 
ever made you think of that? I want 
to slap canvas on her and sail.” 

“There’ll be scandal,” I said. “There’s 
a lot of talk already.” 

“That so?” she asked unconcernedly. 

I nodded. “We’d better get married.” 

“Why, Jimmy!” 

“We won’t have any peace if we don’t.” 

“You’re not seriously proposing, are 
you?” 

“No— not very. Just as a means of 
keeping people from talking too much. 
And Rick’ll be in a stew if we go off 
together. The only way we can keep this 
situation simple is by complicating it a 
little more.” 

“All right,” she said. “But what a 
funny way to be married— just to be 
able to go sailing.” She seemed, faintly 
amused by the whole prospect. “I sup- 
pose we’d better,” she added. “We could 
do it when, we’re offshore. The skipper 
can marry us.” The skipper was Captain 
Anderson, who had been with them since 
the original Sesavie. 

“Better do it here,” I said. “Then the 
record is all clear for the divorce courts.” 

Benita put her head back and laughed. 
“Darling, can you imagine anything sil- 
lier than you and me promising with 
straight faces to love, honor and obey?” 

“You obey, ducky,” I said. “I just 
cherish.” 

And so we were married. Benita, face 
glowing, was at the wheel when we cast 
off and the Sesame III came to life. The 
skipper thought we were a funny pair 
of newlyweds. So did we. 

Our cruise was half over, and we were 
in the middle of a howler off Hatteras 
when I came to the full realization that 
I was helplessly, and hopelessly, in love 
with her. Nothing she said or did brought 
it about; our ridiculous marriage hadn’t 
changed us in the least; certainly, after 
seven years of the way we had lived, the 
intimacy of being together on a boat 
didn’t mean much; and there is precious 
little physical lure to a girl with dirty 
face and hands, hair matted with salt 
spray and drawn up with a bedraggled 
piece of once-red ribbon, dressed in a 
jumper and dungarees spotted with 
paint. 

Sometimes at night when I was stand- 
ing watch I would curse at myself and 
ask the stars what in hell I should do. 
Tell her and hope for the best? Or 
should I get away from her on some 
pretext and see what time would do 
for us? 

There was always the good excuse of 
having to go West on a rush trip con- 
nected with the estate. Once there, I 
could invent excuses for staying. Or per- 
haps I would write to her and tell her 
frankly what had happened; tell her 
that I wanted to stay clear until she 
was settled in her mind and heart about 
Rick. That seemed best and fairest for 
both of us. It was an honorably and 
carefully thought-out plan but, like 
many other plans which involve emo- 
tions, it didn’t work. 

It was night when we picked up our 
mooring, and I was sitting aft with a 
whisky and soda. Benita, dressed for the 
city, joined me. 

“You look awfully pretty,” I said, “but 
I think I like you dirty best.” 

“So do I,” she replied. “I dread going 
ashore.” 

“We always do.” 

“Somehow, it’s worse this time,” she 
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said. “I feel a little panicky about it. I’m 
afraid to face things. If I didn’t have 
you to depend on I — I don’t know what 
I’d do,” she finished lamely. 

She snuggled close beside me, and I 
put my arm- about her. 

“Are you afraid, too?” she asked. 

“Yes, I am,” I admitted. 

“What is it, Jimmy?” 

I got up suddenly, faced her and said 
exactly the thing I had decided not to 
say. “The hell of it is that by some curi- 
ous twist I’ve fallen in love with you. 

The last thing on earth for us to do is 
to stick together.” 

“Oh!” she said miserably and put her 
face in her hands. Then: “Oh, Jimmy!” 

“Forget it,” I said. “I was planning to 
scram for the West without telling you 
how I felt. Perhaps it’s just as well this 
way. Now we can’t have any misunder- 
standing.” 

“I’ve mucked things up terribly!” she 
exclaimed. “But I didn’t know.” 

“Neither did I until a few days ago. 

I thought that you and I were immune.” 

She rose swiftly and came to me. “I 
wouldn’t hurt you for anything in the 
world.” 

“I know,” I replied. Then she was in 
my arms and I was kissing her — with all 
the emotion I had planned to keep secret 
from her. “That’s how I love you,” I 
said, and added with a little laugh that 
didn’t have much humor behind it, “I’d 
better go West on the first plane.” 

“Are you sure that’s wise?” she asked. 

“Wouldn’t it be better to stay here and 
accept all the love I can give you?” 

“Knowing all the time that you want 
Rick? Hell, no! I’m miserable enough as 
it is.” 

She sank dejectedly into a chair. “I 
feel pretty licked. Isn’t it strange that 
two people who wanted just to be kind 
and generous and good to each other 
could get themselves into such an unholy 
muddle? Jimmy, I’m not trying to hold 
you, but it seems to me that I can’t live 
without you. You’re a habit. All the little 
things — my tea in the morning won’t 
taste the same, and when I put on a 
hat I won’t be putting it on because I 
hope you’ll like it. I suppose I’m as self- 
ish as hell, but . . . Oh, Jimmy!” It was 
like a wail. 

When we reached the landing we stood 
for nearly a minute looking at the Ses- 
ame III resting so proudly in the night. 

Both of us felt gulpy. 

It was nearly dawn when we reached 
home with a pail of chop suey we had 
picked up on the way. Benita put on 
water for tea, and I yanked dust covers 
off the furniture; then we plowed into a 
huge stack of mail. She found what she 
was looking for — a letter from Rick. 

“Jimmy,” she exclaimed excitedly, 

“they’re not going around the world! 

They’re going to spend the rest of the 
summer in Cannes! He says it’s because 
of the war scare, but you know that no 
war scare would stop Rick. You know, 

Jimmy!” 

“Doesn’t sound like Rick to me.” 

“Lord, I’ll bet he’s bored with Lola!” 
she exclaimed. She banged down on her 
knees before me and took both of my 
hands in hers. “Jimmy, let’s get back 
aboard the Sesame and sail hell out of 
her to Cannes. We’ll work so hard that 
we won’t have time to be unhappy. Oh, 
please, Jimmy! Oh, please, please, 
please!” 

It was Benita the Kid, aged fifteen, 
talking. 

“No!” I said, and meant it. 

“We’ll slap canvas on her and work 
like crazy.” 

“No,” I said, and didn’t mean it quite 
so much. 

“Jimmy, it’s Benita talking to you. You 
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know me. I’m your old friend Beniio.— 
the girl you go sailing with.” 

We caught a couple of storms on the 
way across and there were plenty of 
times when we had all hands and the 
ship’s cook on deck. The skipper 
wrenched his shoulder badly, and for two 
days Benita and I stood watches heel- 
and-toe. It was hard work, but grand 
sailing, and the Sesame was a perfect 
lady every inch of the way. 

So far as emotions go, there wasn’t 
much to tell about. In New York we 
were much too busy getting the Sesame 
ready for sea again to think of such 
things; then we were too busy sailing 
her; and finally, too busy getting the 
yacht and ourselves ready for port. The 
only change in our relationship — and 
both of us were conscious of it — was an 
absence of affectionate gestures, of hold- 
ing hands, mussing each other about, 
sprawling out on the deck with our heads 
close together. We were so conscious of 
it that we felt an electrical awareness 
when our hands accidentally touched. 

The night before we reached Cannes, 
we were sitting out on deck listening to 
the phonograph. Overhead, silvery-liquid 
stars dripped in the dark sky and just 
enough of a soft breeze was stirring. 

Benita switched off the phonograph 
and settled back in her chair. “Jimmy,” 
she said thoughtfully, “I think this trip 
was a good idea. It has salted us down a 
lot — and we needed it.” 

“Perhaps it would have been running 
away if I’d left you in New York,” I 
replied. “Now I feel a lot calmer about 
everything, a lot less confused.” 

“What are your plans?” she asked. 

“I’ll receive a cablegram asking me to 
return immediately and go to Denver. I 
won’t even pause in New York. When 
it gets a little cooler, I’m afraid I’ll have 
to go to Mexico. Jose Ornelas has been 
after me for two years to go to Mexico 
City and play polo with the army crowd. 
Easiest thing in the world, by the way, 
to get a divorce there.” 

Benita laughed and said: “We might 
send Lola down to you and let you get 
one for her, too.” 

“You’re completely confident about 
Rick and Lola, aren’t you?” 

“How would you bet?” she asked. 

“Ten to one that he’s fed up with her.” 

“I’ll give twenty to one. Rick’s a sucker 
for ’em when they’re sweet and pretty, 
but it doesn’t last long.” She was silent 
for a little while. Presently she asked: 
“What if we should find Rick happy 
with Lola?” 

I shrugged. “It wouldn’t make any dif- 
ference in my plans. I’m not playing sub- 
stitute for Rick or anyone else. I’m on 
my way.” 

“That will be best,” she said. “We 
might just as well face it. Of course, 
whatever happens, we’ll have to move 
very quietly. This might make a stinker 
of a story for the papers. Double di- 
vorce — and I marry Rick. Whew! Imag- 
ine what they would do with it!” 

“I already have.” 

She nodded solemnly, and we didn’t 
talk about it. any more. 

We picked up our mooring just before 
ten the next morning. Luggage was ready 
to go over the side, and we were daw- 
dling about, finding this and that to do 
before we went ashore. Just as always, 
we hated the final moment of leaving 
and the resumption of shore contacts — 
friends, telephone, telegraph. 

We were having sandwiches and tea, 
while Benita checked over the cook’s 
report of galley stores. The skipper's 
voice boomed excitedly down to us: “It’s 
Mr. Rick! He’s coming aboard!” We 
dropped everything and got out on deck. 


Sure enough, it was Rick in a little char- 
ter launch he had picked up. 

“You sonsofguns!” he yelled, waving 
his arms wildly. “I knew it was the Ses- 
ame when I clapped an eye on her!” 

It was a crazy and noisy reunion, and 
none of us made much sense for the first 
few minutes. 

“Can’t begin to tell you,” he said, “how 
happy I was when the message came 
that you two mugs had decided to get 
married. Lola and I drank your health. 
She’ll be here in a few minutes. I sent 
the driver back to the hotel for her.” 

“How is Lola?” I asked. 

“Couldn’t be better!” he said. 

Benita was studying him intently. 
“Haven’t you put on a little fat, sonny?” 

He laughed and slapped the 
beginnings of a paunch. “A little, per- 
haps, but that’ll come off.” He glanced 
about the Sesame speculatively. “She’s a 
fine-looking ship!” he said. “Yes — a fine- 
looking ship. Handle well?” 

“Like something you dream about,” I 
replied. 

Benita was still studying him. Her eyes 
wouldn’t meet mine. I suggested a bottle 
of champagne to toast the Sesame. 

He glanced at his watch. “Pretty early,” 
he said. “Matter of fact, I’m not drink- 
ing much these days.” 

“Not even a drink to the Sesame ?” 
asked Benita, faintly bewildered. 

“Oh, a little glass,” he said. “I prom- 
ised Lola that I’d stick to my two-a-day, 
but she’ll forgive me this once.” 

Benita was watching him with a 
glazed, hurt look in her eyes, and I pre- 
sume that I, too, was wearing a pretty 
funny expression. This couldn’t possibly 
be Rick — not the Rick we had known. 
There was something aldermanic and 
stuffy about him. 

“Why didn’t you cable that you were 
coming?” asked Rick. “We might easily 
have missed you, because we’re going to 
England within a few days. As it is, 
we’re all tied up with engagements.” 

“You said you were going to be here 
the rest of the summer,” said Benita. 

“Lola finds the climate a little ener- 
vating,” he explained. “We’re spending 
about a week in England with Lord and 
Lady Clinburch — you remember them — 
and then heading back home.” 

I remembered them well enough — as 
a couple of stuffed dodoes. Benita was 
still avoiding my eyes. 

She said: “I thought you’d want to 
spend a lot of time aboard the Sesame .” 

“Well, you know Lola and boats. Any- 
thing smaller than an ocean liner is a 
skiff to her.” He lowered his voice. “TTiis 
is a secret. Lola’s going to have a baby 
about seven months from now. But for 
heaven’s sake don’t tell anyone. As Lola 
says, if you tell anyone at the begin- 
ning it seems like nine years instead of 
nine months.” 

“Oh, how nice!” said Benita faintly. 

I asked, “Is that why you’re going 
home?” 

“That and some business things.” 

“Such as?” demanded Benita. “You’ve 
never done any business in your life.” 

“Matter of fact,” said Rick, “I’m plan- 
ning to handle a good deal of my busi- 
ness myself, instead of turning it over 
to the bank. I’ve run up quite an account 
in the market. You’d better let me han- 
dle yours, too. I’m sure I can add twenty- 
five percent to our incomes.” 

“What the hell?” said Benita, and Rick 
looked pained. “I have more money now 
than I know what to do with.” 

The steward came with the wine, and 
we lifted our glasses to the Sesame III. 

“Well,” said Rick, “I hope you two 
can be even half as happy as Lola and I 


are. I can’t begin to tell you. Matter 
of fact, I feel as if I’m just beginning 
to live. It’s the sort of life for a person 
to have. Haven’s Deep is going to be a 
home now — not the sort of roadhouse it 
used to be. Couldn’t very well be — not 
with youngsters and nurses around. You 
know, Benita, I was thinking the other 
day, it’s about time for this tradition of 
the ‘Crazy Crosbys’ to die down. And it’s 
up to us to kill it. You’ll feel the same 
way about it when you have children.” 
He stopped suddenly. “By the way, there 
isn’t ?” He cocked his head, 

“No,” said Benita in a strangled voice. 

I said desperately, “Have some more 
wine.” 

“No, thanks, old boy. How are you 
two planning to spend the summer?” 

“I don’t know,” said Benita faintly. 
There was a crazy note in her voice. “I 
don’t know. I’d like to take the Sesame 
to Greece for a while, then perhaps 
through Suez and head for the South 
Seas. But I really don’t know.” 

Rick laughed condescendingly. “Well, 
old dears, you’d better go ahead and 
get it out of your systems. I was thinking 
that we might make a deal — my interest 
in the Sesame against yours in Haven’s 
Deep. You two’ll be wanting a home of 
your own, of course.” 

“Yes,” she breathed. “Of course.” 

The skipper stuck his head in and said, 
“Mrs. Crosby is coming aboard, sir.” 

Rick bounded up on deck. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Benita. She looked at 
me, blinked to bring me into focus. “You 
wipe that grin off your face or I’ll throw 
this bottle at you.” 

“I can’t help what my face is wearing,” 
I said. “I’m as punch-drunk as you are. 
Snap yourself together, Kid! Here they 
come.” 

Rick was solicitously helping his Lola 
down the steps. She was prettier than 
ever, more robust, but without losing any 
of her delicate pastel quality. 

The greetings we exchanged were cor- 
dially false. 

Lola saw the third glass. “Lover, have 
you been drinking? Oh, naughty! Benita. 
how did you manage him all those 
years?” 

“I didn’t try.” 

Conversation died a few hundred 
deaths before Lola said: “Lover, you 
haven’t forgotten we’re motoring to the 
Cap for dejeuner with the Ramseys.” 

Lover looked at his watch. 
“Matter of fact, I did forget, and we’ll 
just have time. Lola doesn’t like to drive 

very fast, because ” He broke off and 

said to Lola: “I told them about us. I 
was sure you wouldn’t mind, and they’re 
not going to say a word to anyone.” 

“Of course I don’t mind.” She turned 
to us. “I’m horribly proud about it, but 
I always say that if you tell people right 
off it seems more like nine years than 
nine months.” 

We went on deck and saw them off. 
There were some vague promises about 
getting together later in the day. 

The skipper came up. “I’ll be sending 
the luggage ashore now, sir.” 

“Belay that,” I said, “and have all 
hands stand by.” I took Benita’s arm 
and led her below again. “I’m not leav- 
ing you,” I said. 

“No — never! I’m all yours! Every little 
bit of me!” 

I took her in my arms and kissed her. 

Rick and Lola, motoring toward Cap 
d’ Antibes and dejeuner, saw the Sesame 
head out for the sea again, saw white 
canvas fluttering against a blue sky, and 
decided that we didn’t have sense enough 
to profit by their good example. 

We didn’t even look bade. 
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Hollywood 

( Continued from page 23) 

rode up and down in a truck with the 
cameramen while a horde of rebel sol- 
diers swarmed into the town to pursue 
and molest the inhabitants. To rehearse 
this scene with a real Chinese crowd 
(many of whom had to be given in- 
structions through interpreters) was 
no easy matter; it was strenuous alike 
for director and actors; and Paul Muni, 
charging like mad toward the receding 
camera, took at least one nasty fall. He 
said it didn’t matter, and of course he 
w as quite right. Nothing matters in pic- 
ture-making except the picture. 

That particular scene, with its retakes, 
occupied a whole afternoon; on the 
screen it may last a couple of minutes. 
The cinema today feels that there is 
nothing disproportionate in these time- 
ratios. “The Good Earth,” I believe, has 
already cost two million dollars and been 
two years in preparation; and there are 
critics, doubtless, who would regard this 
as a wanton expenditure of both money 
and effort. 

I don’t agree. A picture like “The Good 
Earth” has documentary as well as en- 
tertainment value. It will give millions 
of people an idea of China which will 
last longest and clearest in their lives; 
and this idea, remember, is the authen- 
tic one that thousands of readers have 
already obtained from Pearl Buck’s 
novel. 

But what, numerically, are the tens of 
thousands who read even a world best 
seller against the millions who gain their 
impressions from the screen? The screen 
has this new and enormous public; it is 
giving them new and hitherto inaccessi- 
ble ideas, and such things are worth 
doing. 

Hollywood, indeed, may well be trying 
out a new technique of achievement to 
which the whole modern world, if it has 
the luck to survive, must inevitably adapt 
itself — a technique in which there is no 
meaning to the word “waste,” provided 
that the thing done proves eventually 
worth doing. Time and money should be 
the commonest products in a world full 
of leisure and machines; the rarest 
thing will be, as it always has been, a 
work of artistic integrity. That is what 
a few people in Hollywood are aiming at. 

I think especially of Frank Capra, 
dark-haired Italo-Californian bambino, 
one of the greatest of the directors of 
pictures; an artist whose instinct to pro- 
duce a work of art has an immortal 
sureness. Immortal? That brings up a 
disarmingly simple question which I 
have often asked without getting a defi- 
nite answer. Supposing one of these days 
there is produced a screen masterpiece 
worthy to rank with the very greatest 
masterpieces in other arts, how long can 
posterity hope to enjoy it? 

I am told that the actual physical film- 
print deteriorates rapidly after twenty 
years or so, and that technical research 
has not yet found a complete solution 
of the problem of rephotography. Thus 
we seem to be faced with an irony of 
modern progress — that early man, who 
carved on stone, could bequeath his work 
for millenniums; later man, who wrote 
on vellum, could confidently expect cen- 
turies; while modern man, using the 
camera, cannot yet be sure of longer than 
his own generation. Perhaps this is a'l 
he will need or get; perhaps the physical 
impermanence of the twentieth-century 
medium bears some relation to the faster 
and more dangerous gears of the twen- 
tieth century. 

But to come back to Capra. When 
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I saw “Mr. Deeds Goes to Town” I felt I 
knew what Capra was driving at — the 
same thing that Thornton Wilder was 
driving at in “Heaven's My Destination.” 
But I also thought that Capra hit the 
mark more accurately than Wilder, may- 
be because the screen can handle cer- 
tain ideas better than the novel. It is a 
disturbing possibility for the novelist, but 
he may have to face it. 

Certainly no novelist could have had a 
better fate than to face the spectacle 
that Capra offered when he first intro- 
duced me to the lamasery set for “Lost 
Horizon.” 

I was speechless; I could do nothing 
but shake his hand. As I have been called 
a sentimental writer, I can afford to 
confess to such a moment without loss of 
reputation; but I suspect that most writ- 
ers would have felt the same in my 
place. 

Capra’s conception of the lamasery of 
Shangri-La, that tranquil Tibetan ref- 
uge from the troubles of the world, was 
more visual than mine had ever been; 
but henceforth it is part of my own men- 
tal conception also. The lotus pool fringed 
by flowers and lawns, and the exquisitely 
stylized architecture of the lamasery 
background, caught the exact paradox 
of something permanent enough to exist 
forever and too ethereal to exist at all. 
I could not help a feeling of sadness that 
it must, presumably, be broken up 
when the picture was finished; I should 
have liked to add a few rooms to its 
insubstantial fabric and live there my- 
self. 

I first met Capra at Prances Marion's 
house a few days after I arrived in 
Hollywood. We then talked for two hours 
about “Lost Horizon”; he explained and 
described his ideas about making a 
screen play of it, and the changes (most 
of them slight) that seemed advisable to 
him and to Robert Riskin, who was writ- 
ing the script. I found him in complete 
sympathy with the mood and spirit of 
the story; actually, I was inclined for 
more changes than he was, for I wanted 
to shorten rather drastically some of the 
High Lama’s speeches, whereas Capra 
believed he could keep more of them 
intact. 

Later, I met both Capra and Riskin 
many times, and one evening at Capra’s 
house I was invited to inspect a rather 
untidy bundle of typescript enclosed in 
a very tidy case. 

It proved to be the original typescript 
of “Lost Horizon,” hammered out by me 
three years ago! I had sold it, rather 
reluctantly, to a London dealer who of- 
fered what seemed to me a big price; 
and Capra, unknown to me, had been 
the eventual purchaser. My only regret 
is that I hadn’t known it was Capra 
who wanted it. If I had, we could both 
have saved money. 

The late Irving Thalberg, who was one 
of the M-G-Emperors, was a famous 
Hollywood celebrity with whom I had 
many interesting contacts. As well as 
high artistic integrity, he had an almost 
biblical patience in persevering with a 
job. 

All the Thalberg patience and atten- 
tion to detail went into the making of 
the “Romeo and Juliet” picture. An aca- 
demic exactness hovered over this pro- 
duction, an exactness symbolized by the 
presence of Professor Strunk, of Cor- 
nell, to advise on all Shakespearean 
matters. 

I was shown over one of the big sets in 
company with Hugh Walpole and John 
Masefield (who, in addition to being the 
English poet laureate, has written a 
book on Shakespeare) ; and during con- 
versation the point was raised as to 
whether the name Tybalt should be 
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pronounced with the first syllable long 
or short. 

Professor Strunk, beaming like a good- 
natured plumber sent for to repair a 
leak, settled the matter with gentle final- 
ity. 

And then, turning to me, he pointed 
to a small vase perched in a rather dis- 
tant niche of the courtyard wall and said 
in a whisper, with some eagerness: “You 
know, that’s a real piece — it was brought 
over from Italy. I do hope they can get 
it into one of the shots.” One gathered 
that the professor was enjoying Holly- 
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wood immensely and would return to the 
campus with enough good stories to last 
him a lifetime. 

Which leads me to the confession that 
while I myself am not always en- 
thusiastic over Shakespearean movies, 
the film of “Romeo and Juliet” is never- 
theless full of beauty, both of sight and 
sound; and Shakespeare, anyhow, would 
be the last to complain of any liberties 
taken in the adaptation. 

It is even likely that he would have 
fitted into the Hollywood firmament 
far better than most literary stars. He 
who twisted other men’s plots till they 
were practically unrecognizable, he who 
snapped up unconsidered trifles from 
scores of contemporary writers at home 
and abroad — above all, he who was, in 
his own right, a genius — heavens, what a 
writer-producer he would have made! 

When an author comes to Hollywood 
for the first time, he generally meets 
everybody who is anybody in the first 
few weeks, partly because it is presumed 
he will be interested to meet them and 
partly because it is presumed they may 
like to meet him also. Thus there may 
be a sort of scarcity-value in the people 
one doesn’t meet. I didn’t meet Chap- 
lin, Greta Garbo, Shirley Temple or Mae 
West. But I did, I think, meet nearly 
everybody else, including many people I 
didn’t expect to find in Hollywood at 
all: world celebrities washed up tem- 
porarily on the movie shore — H. G. Wells, 
Chaliapin, Jascha Heifetz, Alexander 
Woollcott. 

And here, I suppose, I ought to say 
something about Hollywood parties. But 
what is there to say? They are just like 


parties anywhere else, except that most 
of them finish earlier, there is a lot of 
shop talk about pictures, and there are 
no mosquitoes or rain showers to spoil 
dinner out of doors. The people are 
apt to be the same people you meet in 
London or New York; in fact, most 
Hollywood people come from somewhere 
else. 

Their houses are uniformly beautiful 
— sometimes too uniformly, but after all, 
it is much better to have your house 
decorated by someone who knows how 
to do it than to do it badly yourself. 
There are certainly some of the loveliest 
homes in the world in Hollywood. 

I shall not forget Pickfair, Joan Craw- 
ford’s swimming pool, the art treasures 
in Marion Davies’ beach palace (you 
can’t call it a house) , Harold Lloyd’s 
basement gallery of photographs, the 
Thalberg home with the latest Thal- 
berg-Shearer baby (looking like a sixth 
quintuplet) gurgling at the Pacific 
Ocean ! 

These things are pleasant to think of; 
indeed, there is a good deal of charm- 
ingly civilized life in Hollywood, life of 
a kind that is mostly unreported by fan 
magazines and studio publicity; a civiliza- 
tion transplanted, doubtless, from older 
and distant traditions, but taking root 
in California very healthily. I had din- 
ner with Chaliapin in a beer hall that 
might have been Bavaria; I met Jean 
Hersholt at a performance of the Brahms 
Requiem to which Hugh Walpole had 
taken me; at Basil Rathbone’s house, 
after a party attended by typical Holly- 
wood celebrities, we ended up — how do 
you think? — by reading passages from 
Shakespeare in the way we thought they 
ought to be read. 

So much for Hollywood Nights’ Enter- 
tainment — for the film star’s idea of 
Whoopee ! 

And there are artists of high merit in 
this maligned village — Mrs. Jesse Lasky, 
for instance, and Harry Lachman, who 
directs the Laurel and Hardy pictures; 
while as for music, I would hazard the 
guess that there is as much musical tal- 
ent on the Hollywood pay roll as lives 
permanently in London, New York, Paris 
or Berlin. 

One evening, at the house of Max Ra- 
binowitz the pianist, I listened for hours 
to four men playing string quartets from 
sight — than which, I suppose, there is 
no lovelier pastime of a really civilized 
society. 

Yes, I enjoyed Hollywood parties, espe- 
cially the smaller and more intimate ones, 
and I certainly enjoyed meeting every- 
body. 

Come to think about it, you could 
save yourself a lot of time and travel by 
living in Hollywood and waiting for 
everybody to come along sooner or later. 
It is a street corner of the world; and 
the only objection to living in it is that 
it is sometimes too much of a street 
corner. 

Go to a big preview and you can savor 
the curious feeling that if a bomb were 
to be dropped on the roof, destroying all 
beneath it, there would be bigger head- 
lines in tomorrow’s papers all over the 
world than after any conceivably similar 
catastrophe elsewhere. For just think! 
All, all would be gone, the old familiar 
faces — Marlene. Wally, Norma, Merle. 
Doug, young Doug, Elissa, Clark ... If 
you can supply the rest of those names, 
then you belong to our village. 

And outside, paying tribute to village 
life, are the rows and ranks of admirers 
and autograph hunters. These are sup- 
posed to worry the life out of screen 
stars, and maybe they do; but the stars 
would worry much more if the supply 
of worry came to an end. 
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Anyhow, there is the story of a famous 
star whose completely unfamous friend 
invited him to Venice. (I mean Venice, 
California, not Venice, Italy — a place of 
hot dogs rather than cold doges.) “But,” 
said the screen star, “I couldn’t possibly 
go to a place like that. Everybody would 
recognize me; I should be besieged by 
fans; my life wouldn’t be worth living!” 
In the end, however, persuasion suc- 
ceeded and the expedition was made. No- 
body recognized the famous screen star, 
for the simple reason (doubtless) that 
no one was looking for him. There is a 
moral in this somewhere. 

But it is true enough that it is easier 
for the Prime Minister of England to 
walk along Bond Street unnoticed than 
for a movie star of the second rank to 
be fined for speeding along Wilshire 
Boulevard without getting his name in 
the papers. Hollywood keeps a grand- 
motherly eye on her family, and “Be- 
have yourselves, children; remember 
where you are!” is the unwritten and 
unspoken slogan at night clubs, restau- 
rants and parties. Together with the 
postscript: “Remember also that you 
have to be up at eight in the morning 
in order to be on the set by nine.” 

And whereas in London, New York or 
Paris, you can make yourself anonymous 
by moving a mile or so out of the center 
of things, in Hollywood your village sur- 
rounds you, and your tastes and adven- 
tures are as well known and as well 
advertised as any of the fifty-seven 
varieties. At the fights in the Hollywood 
Stadium you can see Mae West. At the 
wrestling there is Hugh Walpole, who 
on one occasion had two hundred and 
fifty pounds of man-mountain hurled 
into his face over the ropes. And occa- 
sionally at a restaurant, or what is 
amusingly called a night spot, a little 
gentle horseplay culminating, at worst, 
in a sock on somebody’s jaw. (The chil- 
dren, you see, do sometimes misbehave.) 

All these little things happen in our 
village and make up our local news. If 
the world outside is interested, it merely 
proves that the world outside belongs, in 
some special sense, to our village. And 
this is true. Hollywood is an Interna- 
tional Village — perhaps the first that the 
world has yet experienced. And this in- 
ternationalism is all the healthier in that 
it springs out of practice and not out of 
theory. Hollywood does not try to be 
international like a Peace Congress. It 
cannot help being international, and 
therefore it often does not realize how 
international it is. It is a League of Na- 
tions minding its own business, only its 
own business happens to belong to the 
world. 

There are clever people here, and there 
is good team work. If Hollywood were 
Oxford or Cambridge (a teasing thought) , 
then the various studios would be the 
colleges and Warner Brothers would 
have an annual boat race with M-G-M, 
always provided that there were enough 
rain in California to make a river. Prob- 
ably Warner Brothers would win, for their 
intense studio patriotism would make 
them train for it. Jack Warner certainly 
captains a go-ahead team. One thinks of 
Marion Davies (how tired she must be of 
being called charming, but she is charm- 
ing, anyway) ; Leslie Howard, who can 
speak his lines better, I should like to 
guess, than any other actor in the world; 
Nurse Francis and Pasteur Muni, makers 
of history in more senses than one. Which 
reminds me that “The Story of Louis 
Pasteur” was not only a good film but a 
good idea, and good ideas are as rare in 
Hollywood as anywhere else. 

When I looked around the Warner 
Brothers’ Studios they were preparing 
the set for “The Green Pastures” and 
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Marc Connelly was cheerfully marshal- 
ing a group of colored children for a 
classroom scene. He talked to me about 
the ban on his stage play in England and 
hoped, perhaps too optimistically, that 
the same stupidity would not be repeated 
with the screen version. 

Then I looked at the other sets in this 
remarkable picture. How to manipulate 
angels provided an unusual problem for 
Hollywood. The Warners’ technicians, 
however, were equal to it; but even 
Hollywood’s average work contains this 
high quality of technical effort. As else- 
where in the world, technical efficiency 
runs far ahead of intelligent conception, 
but the gap seems to me both less con- 
siderable and less dangerous than else- 
where in the world. Heavens, when you 
look at Geneva and Danzig and Peiping 
(not to mention London or Washington) 
and other distant strife spots, you feel 
that if nations were to direct their af- 
fairs as well as even a bad Hollywood 
picture, the world would be a more com- 
fortable place! 

But really bad pictures are beginning 
to be rare — just as are, in these days, 
really bad books. That rather dreadful 
word “competence” has to be used con- 
tinually to describe the honest average 
as it strives to get a little bit better. 
Occasionally, as in “San Francisco,” 
sheer technical skill almost by itself 
achieves a peak of genius; but it is mind, 
after all, that really counts — the flash of 
vision that, as in the picture “Fury,” 
holds for a few seconds as “stills” the 
maddened faces of the mob. 

When the cinema can do things like 
that, it proves itself an art. And if it be 
objected that the cinema does things 
like that so rarely, let the objector say 
whether the big moments in books or 
stage plays come any more frequently. 
But the comparison should be fair. Take 
the plays and books that have appeared 
during the cinema’s artistic lifetime — 
say, during the past twenty years. Count 
how many have yielded the authentic 
emotional thrill that comes from art 
properly aligned to life; then reckon up 
similar items from your cinema experi- 
ence. 

For myself, I can think of Bergner 
watching the violinist in the film “Der 
Traumende Mund”; some of the moun- 
tain shots in “The White Hell of Pitz 
Palu”; a moment in “The Blue Angel” 
when Schoolmaster Jannings opens the 
classroom window and the sound of sing- 
ing from a neighboring class streams in 
(Marlene Dietrich told me that this was 
one of her big moments, too) ; James 
Dunn pleading with the doctor in “Bad 
Girl”; Garbo in “Queen Christina”; the 
fight in the early and silent “Tol’able 
David”; the stateroom sequence in the 
Marx Brothers’ “A Night at the Opera,” 
which made me laugh more than “Pick- 
wick” ever did, and which, I fear, will 
make me laugh retrospectively if and 
when I ever see any of the long-threat- 
ened versions of grand operas. This, 
again, is personal prejudice, because I 
don’t like grand opera. But I don’t see 
why the cinema shouldn’t try it if it 
wants to. 

It must try everything, because it 
doesn’t yet know (nor do you and I) the 
territory in which it is eventually going 
to be supreme. As Capra says, you can’t 
set limits to an art that has only exist- 
ed for less than half a human lifetime. 
Every ambitious writer, director, actor 
and producer in the picture industry 
must feel the pull of that continual chal- 
lenge, must feel inclined to shout out: 
“Tell me what you think is impossible, 
and I’ll go right now and do it!” 


I had plenty of reason to come to 
Hollywood. Capra was filming “Lost 
Horizon”; Thalberg was going to make a 
picture of “Good-bye, Mr. Chips.” There 
was also work on adapting “Camille” 
for Garbo. This proved both easy and 
difficult — easy so far as it meant work- 
ing on Dumas’ dotted line, difficult be- 
cause of the need to reconcile certain 
features of the story with the changed 
attitudes of the present day. 

I was immensely lucky to have Frances 
Marion to work with on this tricky as- 
signment. She did the planning and gen- 
eral layout of scenes and incidents; I 
concentrated on the dialogue. Frances 
has often been called Hollywood’s ace 
scenarist; what that means exactly I 
don’t know, but I do know some of the 
other things Frances is— a pianist, a 
singer, a novelist (did you read “Valley 
People”?), a charming hostess, a demon 
card player and the most generous per- 
son alive. But one thing she can’t do — 
she can’t drink vodka. At a party in her 
house in honor of Heifetz she had to yield 
place to the more inspired libations of 
Englishmen and Russians. 

Now that, by the way, was a grand 
party, and the star turn was perhaps the 
personal appearance of Frances’ monster 
Saint Bernard, Big Boy, a creature with 
such a keen liking (or disliking, we could 
never be sure which) for music that he 
invariably howled in tune with it. 

As a matter of record, I used to get up 
early (about seven, as a rule) and work 
in my apartment all morning; then dur- 
ing the afternoon I would take a walk 
on the hills or go down to the beach and 
bathe. (I lost twenty pounds during my 
six months in Hollywood, and feel all the 
better for it.) In the evenings I either 
worked again or did something social. 
I visited the studios often; but the 
authorities seemed to realize that a 
writer is used to working on his own, 
and though they would have given me an 
office had I wished one, they were quite 
willing for me to work independently. 

What they did give me was a very 
efficient secretary. Nobody assumed that 
I either knew or didn’t know the tech- 
nique of scenario writing — I mean the 
jargon of “cuts,” “dissolves,” “fade-ins,” 
“camera-pannings,” and so on; actually, 
my secretary taught me all the necessary 
language in ten minutes. If a writer can 
write good dialogue and invent clever 
“business” he need not worry about much 
else. All the same, it would do him no 
harm to learn something about the 
technical side of picture making— camera 
angles, cutting, et cetera; and if there 
had been any beginners’ class in this sort 
of thing, I should have joined it gladly. 
But there wasn’t. 

Anyhow, I found it always interesting 
and sometimes fascinating to feel part 
of the life of the studio, to show up work 
for criticism as I had not done since 
student days, to make contact with a 
pioneer world in which every valuation 
is questing and tentative. “This is a 
lousy script,” somebody says one morn- 
ing. “This is a magnificent script,” an- 
other critic (or maybe the same one) 
says the morning after about the same 
thing. There is nothing insincere about 
such uncertainties. Every explorer must 
experience them. Even Columbus never 
knew exactly where he had got to. 

So I take temporary leave of Holly- 
wood with genuine affection for the place 
and its people, and with decided willing- 
ness to return one of these days. A shop- 
window village . . . and behind the plate 
glass, disordered, even hidden, but there 
all the same if you have faith in a 
future — the goods! 


Coming: Another Doctor Finlay Hyslop story by A. J. Cronin 
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Trail Street 


(Continued from page 47) 

trying to fathom the extent of his in- 
fluence in Susan’s decision. The man 
wanted Susan, and he had both a power 
of persuasion and a power of money. He 
was more than a rival; he was an enemy, 
and a dangerous one. 

There was no special irony in the fact 
that the voice which hailed Allan from 
the doorway of the Buck and Wing was 
Maury’s. In this small town their paths 
constantly crossed. Allan halted on the 
wooden sidewalk, waiting, watching the 
man as he approached. 

He came striding, big and handsome, 
jovial and impressive. As always there 
was inscrutable merriment in his bold 
dark gaze. He was about thirty, mus- 
tached and elegant in a hard virile way. 

“Harper — damned if I’m not glad to 
spot you! I’ve looked all over.” 

“I’ve been for a ride, Maury.” 

Maury eyed him, and the laughter 
seemed to rise in that inscrutable gaze. 
“You and Susan?” 

“Susan.” 

“No time to lose now, eh, Harper? I’m 
afraid she’ll be sadly missed hereabout.” 

Allan drawled, “Were you looking for 
me to talk about Susan, Maury?” 

“I wasn’t, for a fact.” Maury’s voice 
turned subtly hard. “It’s a good idea. 
I’ve given it some thought. Since she’s 
going away so soon, we’ll let it pass. I’ll 
be going with her as far as Kansas City.” 

“I see,” said Allan, meeting the man’s 
eye steadily, impassively. 

Maury smiled. “I wanted to locate you 
to mention that Golden deal for a last 
time. Word came in this afternoon that 
the Golden herd is no more than two 
days down the trail. You’ll have to make 
up your mind about your option on 
those cattle.” 

“I told you it was made up a month 
ago.” 

“So you did. But a month can change 
a man’s notions. I know you haven’t 
the money to take up that contract. I 
can take it off your hands.” 

“No doubt you can. And you can trim 
old Pop Golden’s hide clean. Listen to 
me, Maury. Prices are up. I took my 
chances, but you want a sure thing. You 
know Pop Golden is in over his head, 
and that he’s had the unluckiest drives 
on the trail so far this summer. He rode 
into town privately some time back, trav- 
eling up the trail alone, and he looked 
me up and we made another deal. I 
could ruin him, but I’m throwing in with 
him instead. That herd is going up to 
the Yellowstone with my money in it on 
shares. I’m going to take a good profit 
and make a friend for life.” 

Maury was laughing at him. “On a 
shoestring you’re gambling on Pop’s 
luck, and your own?” 

“I doubt that I’d make a deal with 
you if Gabriel himself endorsed it, Maury. 
I don’t like you personally, and I don’t 
like your methods. That’s what you 
wanted to know, wasn’t it?” 

Logan Maury was stiff and unsmiling. 
“If I intended staying here, Harper, I’d 
see to it that you liked me and my 
methods a hell of a lot less than you do.” 

“I doubt that’s possible. And I reckon 
that’s all we have to say now, isn’t it? 
I’ll bid you good day, Maury.” 

Allan Harper strode away, white with 
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passion. There was more than resent- 
ment for a rival stirring in his hatred 
of the man.- Maury was shrewd, he was 
“smart.” But Allan knew that the 
shrewdness went beyond honest guile; 
that the smartness was cruelty and dis- 
honesty. He could sidestep such a man. 
But Susan, emotionally asunder, could 
all too easily accept him at face value! 

The following day, almost to the hour 
of that unhappy moment in the livery 
buggy out on the prairie, Allan halted 
Starlight on a bluff overlooking the 
river near the very setting of that cru- 
cial talk. He dismounted, and the mare 
fell to sampling the dry bunch grass. 

Allan sat on the earth staring into the 
limitless distance. It was a moment for 
taking stock. He was staring at Kansas, 
trying to peer into its hidden past, its 
inscrutable future. The land lay like a 
desert, a vast shadowless prairie of hard- 
baked earth and rustling dry bunch 
grass, rolling to infinity. 

Allan Harper, who was but one of those 
who looked on the land in baffled fury, 
was, like all the rest, of other origin — 
“York State born, Herkimer County.” He 
was twenty-seven, and hope is hard to 
kill at that age. His town, Orlando, was 
the farthest settled community on the 
railroad running through that section of 
western Kansas — a term which included 
in those days all the empty land, known 
and unknown, lying beyond the ninety- 
seventh meridian. 

Orlando, alone and remote, was close 
to the Kansas soil that gave it root, and 
so too was Allan Harper, for he fre- 
quently rode far over the land on minor 
official errands, serving legal papers ex- 
pressing the dicta of the primitive Lane 
County Court. It was one sure way of 
learning the prairie and its people. 

He was always a striking figure of a 
man, riding the rutted prairie road on 
the splendid Starlight — long lean legs 
firm in the stirrups, broad shoulders re- 
laxed, humor in his tanned face. 

This summer day he rode on a matter 
of legal service on a settler named Mc- 
Keon. The man’s animals had damaged 
a neighbor’s stand of corn. The damage 
in question, considering the poverty of 
every small crop that year, very likely 
amounted to less than the service fee 
Allan would earn. 

The fee was trifling, and small in 
Allan’s thoughts. Larger was this land 
which had captured his imagination and 
awakened an instinctive fealty. 

He had come here with a half-cynical 
determination to seize what he could of 
the spoils in a new land, to possess him- 
self of all his wits could gain for him 
and to flee back to his origins before 
lonesomeness and hardship and the 
dangerous frontier demanded too much 
in payment. What he had not counted 
on was the hold this land could ex- 
ert on a man’s heart. And he had not 
counted on Susan. 

Susan! Allan remembered her happi- 
ness when the spring was young and 
green, her breath-taking surrender when 
she crept into his arms, murmuring in 
his ear, frightened at her own boldness 
and the power of their passion. 

And remembering all that, there was a 
deep, dark, quick hatred. There was Logan 
Maury . . . 

Allan swore, feeling the iron bite of 
the trap that held him. One week! And 
already a day had passed. How could a 
man prevail against this land? One week 
of grace! The hot winds began to chant 
that mocking challenge as he mounted 
and rode on. 

The settler McKeon occupied a claim 
on a southern slope above a tiny dried- 
out creek. Allan knew the place, but had 
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not seen it since spring and was espe- 
cially anxious to inspect it today. It was 
partly enclosed by a tottering fence; it 
was partly cultivated, partly grazed; and 
it looked incapable of supporting a man. 

Tim McKeon was a strange fellow. 
Suspicious, queer on his own land, he 
blossomed out and became opinionated 
and boastful when among men else- 
where. It was common gossip, inspired 
by his own talk, that he hoarded a store 
of money on the place. 

Allan’s interest in McKeon’s sterile 
acres was due to a boasting statement 
recently ascribed to the settler. It had 
afforded Orlando a sardonic laugh. De- 
spite his failure, McKeon had asserted 
his ability to raise a rich crop on his 
land and had charged his imaginary 
enemies with thwarting his efforts. 

It was all typical of the eccentric set- 
tler’s ranting, but Allan, after his first 
amusement, paused to reflect. Tim Mc- 
Keon was a farmer by birth, and he was 
not without a certain elemental cunning. 
The matter might be worth looking into. 

Allan found McKeon seated in the 
shade of a lean-to stable mending a har- 
ness. 

“That skunk of a Pierson is a-hound- 
ing me!” McKeon exploded, when Allan 
handed him the document. “I’ll have the 
law on him my own self. If he kept 
his worthless fences mended my cattle 
wouldn’t pester him. Besides that, his 
corn ain’t worth the shucking. He’s a- 
hounding me, and I’ll find the means to 
protect myself, by God! Because I got me 
some money, which is more than most of 
this county can say, you all herd up 
and haze me. Well, there ain’t a one of 
you going to get it. No, by God!” 

‘You show in court, McKeon, and 
argue with them there. All I get is my 
legal fee, and man, I’ve earned it this 
day!” 

Allan walked to the well close by the 
sod house and drew up some water. He 
surveyed the settler’s holdings, estimat- 
ing the possible yield. A dim, formless 
hunch stirred in him. 

Returning, he said, “You’ve got a nice 
spread of land, McKeon. Taking in any 
crop this year?” 

McKeon gestured for him to behold 
and draw his own conclusions. “That 
skinflint Beecher running the Lane 
County Bank, he’s bent on my ruin. My 
crops are ruined, and he’s near suc- 
ceeded in finishing me, too.” 

Allan looked at him. “What has he 
got to do with it?” 

“He turned me down for a loan. He 
offered me less than the cost of a span 
of spavined mules.” 

“Loans don’t help planted fields.” 

“If I could get a good mortgage on 
this place, I’d raise a crop, by God!” 
declared McKeon belligerently. “I know 
what to do. I’d get some heavy machin- 
ery and farm this land deep, down to 
subsoil where the roots can get to mois- 
ture. I’d drill in my seed, by God! Drill 
it in deep where it can sprout before 
getting burned to a cinder. I’d get good 
heavy horses the Creator made to pull 
a plow deep in the earth. There ain’t a 
man in the county that does more than 
scratch the soil and throw out his seed 
and sit down to watch it make him a 
fortune. If I could get a good mort- 
gage ” 

“You’ve got money. Why pay interest 
to a bank?” 

Craft replaced the indignation. “No, 
sir, by God! That money’s all I got, and 
I’m keeping it.” 

McKeon decided that he had said 
enough. He got up and disappeared into 
the stable. 

Allan swung into the saddle and headed 
Starlight back to Orlando. The hunch 



increased in him, unresolved, tantalizing, 
warm with promise could he plumb its 
source and its pregnant meaning. 

That evening Allan prowled Trail 
Street with a purpose far from revelry 
firmly in mind. It was a gamble, a “no- 
tion.” Almost anything might be found 
in that peculiar environ — including, for 
a local man, the likelihood of trouble. 
Mulling over that fact, Allan left his .38 
at home. He had no time for trouble. 

Trail Street ran parallel to the rail- 
road one block south. Of a summer 
morning it was peaceful as any village 
street. By noon it was a brisk trading 
center, a mart for drovers and dealers 
and commission men; and fine saddle 
horses and huge freight wagons crowded 
the dusty street. 

But it was by night Trail Street 
bloomed. Then the merchants bolted 
their shops, and the strangers, the gam- 
blers and saloon men and fancy ladies, 
owned the street. 

It was all too familiar to contain any 
glamour for Allan Harper until he saw a 
settler’s wagon moving out of town. The 
pair of big draft horses first caught his 
eye. They were' huge, sleek and healthy. 
Percherons, he guessed. Such beasts were 
rare in a country of range-bred, grass- 
fed animals. 

Allan remembered the settler McKeon’s 
prayer for “horses the Creator made to 
pull a plow deep in the earth.” 

The wagon itself was huge and new, 
and its load, a heavy one, was covered 
by a sheet. There were two people on 
the seat, a man and a woman. The 
woman was small, erect, bright-eyed. 
The man was a giant with a wide red 
beard, powerful, perhaps forty. He drove 
along as if his gray-blue eyes gazed 
through and beyond the tinsel scene 
around him to things secure and ever- 
lasting. 

These were no usual settlers, no shift- 
less squatters of meager energy and 
means. There was forethought and mon- 
ey in that outfit. Allan watched them 
go, and he remembered the look in those 
gray-blue eyes. It seemed to him that a 
secret wisdom lay behind them. 

He turned into the doorway of the 
brilliantly lighted Buck and Wing, the' 
largest resort on Trail Street, pushing 
through a loud group of cowboys in stiff 
new store clothes. He ordered a beer at 
the crowded bar, drank slowly, studying 
those about him. 

His eyes narrowed suddenly when he 
discovered Logan Maury in a group at 
the bar’s end. With Maury was a girl 
in a garish sequin gown, very young, 
dark-haired, disillusion in her pretty 
face. Her eyes met Allan’s, and for an 
instant a tiny flame lighted in the pupils. 
Allan stared, but there was no pleasure 
in his gaze. The girl shrugged and turned 
away. 

Allan frowned, swirling the beer. Ruby 
— with that bunch. The girl, a singer 
and entertainer, haunted him a little 
because of a kind of unwilling responsi- 
bility. There had been a sweetness in 
the girl when she first arrived here, but 
disillusion had soon come in its place. 

A woman’s voice roused him, drawling 
huskily, “What’s the trouble, sport? Your 
girjl turn you down?” 

Allan’s quick look was unreadable. He 
knew the woman by sight, and by the 
ambiguous title of the “Wichita Lily.” 
She was well known on Trail Street. She 
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was rather drunk. Her red hair was awry, 
and her pale greenish eyes glittered. She 
was past thirty, heavy of frame, hard 
to the core. 

Allan smiled. “Nothing wrong with me, 
sister. I reckon I’ll make out.” He looked 
away. 

At the bar a big man standing by him- 
self watched the encounter with sardonic 
dark eyes. 

The Lily said, “Ain’t talking to the 
girls tonight, eh, sport? You only talk 
to your starched-up good girls. That it, 
Johnny?” 

Allan sighed. “No, it isn’t. I didn’t come 
here for idle talk with man or woman. 
I came for a drink. Suppose we leave her 
as she lays?” 

‘Oh, no!” said the Lily. “Suppose, on 
the contrary, we find out about this. I’d 
like to know. You wouldn’t talk to the 
likes of us anywhere, would you? You’re 
too damned sanctified, ain’t that so?” 

The Lily’s voice was strident, and men 
were beginning to stare. 

Allan, now a little set of jaw, raised 
his glass to drink. 

The Lily demanded vehemently, “Well, 
why the hell wouldn’t you, Johnny?” and 
she swung a flailing blow that knocked 
the glass from Allan’s hand. 

There was an instant of stillness. The 
Lily, off balance from her swing, reeled 
backward and clutched a table. There 
was a yell, and a rush of curiosity. 

There were no town men present. Allan 
was practically alone, and his exit was 
blocked. The Lily cursed fluently. 

The circle suddenly upheaved, and a 
tall, heavy-boned Texan burst through. 
It was Lance Larkin, and he was primed 
with liquor and hot with a lust for 
trouble. • 

“Hold on here! What you trying, 
stranger? Lily — you hurt? Did this man 
hit you?” 

Lily’s profanity was not clear in mean- 
ing, but it satisfied the cowboy. A pale 
knife scar along one jaw grew livid. 

“By Judas, ary man that strikes a 
woman ain’t got him the backbone of a 
snake! Your kind ain’t fit for shooting, 
you damned dude! Why’d you hit that 
woman?” 

Allan stood steady, wary and fully 
aware. He swore at himself for his rash- 
ness in coming here without his gun. “I 
didn’t strike that woman. She made a 
swipe at me. Get mad about it if you 
want to, Texas, but not at me.” 

“She hit you? Why, you low-down ly- 
ing Piute, I saw her fall with my own 
eyes!” 

A drunken voice cheered the state- 
ment. The Lily watched, fascinated. 

Then a cool voice ordered, “Pull up 
there, Texas. That man’s not armed.” 

The cowboy glared. The speaker pushed 
through the crowd. It was the lone 
drinker with the sardonic eyes. He was 
a big man with a ruddy-cheeked face 
and intensely blue eyes. 

The outraged Lance Larkin said, “By 
God, I’m armed, mister! Take note of 
that and explain what call you have to 
horn in.” 

The stranger said calmly to Allan, “I’m 
correct about the arming, ain’t I?” 

‘ You are. I’d allow for no interference 
otherwise.” 

“The man’s unarmed, Texas,” the 
stranger repeated, “and besides; he’s told 
the facts of the case You’ll pull in your 
horns.” 

The cowboy glared. “By God!” he said. 
Then, “By God on a mountain!” and he 
launched into an incontinent tirade. 

The other listened, smiling. 

“Look out!” Allan snapped. “He’s clean 
loco-drunk, man!” 

The stranger moved — and a long-bar- 
reled revolver flew from a shoulder 
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holster, struck one clublike blow, and the 
cowboy collapsed on top of a clattering 
brass cuspidor, stunned. 

The stranger was motionless, facing 
the crowd, his back to the bar. The 
weapon menaced no one in particular. 

“If the friends of this man want to 
carry this further, let them speak up. I’m 
willing to explain, argue or fight. Feel- 
ing in this town is running pretty high, 
as you all know, and this man was 
headed to hang. I figured it was bet- 
ter to save him and the county the 
trouble.” 

The calm tone held the crowd silent. 
Allan watched the circle of staring faces. 
He looked at the Wichita Lily, and the 
Lily was white, staring at the stranger 
as if at a ghost. He glimpsed Logan 
Maury watching from the end of the 
bar, aloof, disdainful, amused. 

It was a big moment, of a kind to 
make or break a man. It was an oppor- 
tunity one man chose to seize — Wolf 
Warbeau, sporting man, duelist, owner 
of the gaming tables here. 

Powerful, elegant and baleful-eyed, he 
edged through the crowd. “Look here, my 
friend,” he said coolly, “you're taking on 
your shoulders more water than you can 
carry without spilling.” 

The stranger said, “How so?” 

“We take care of our own troubles on 
Trail Street. You’d better know that. 
Your friend had no business in here, and 
he knows that." 

“She’s a free country, by statute.” 

“The statutes haven’t reached here yet. 
You’ve probably got a lot to learn, friend. 
Among other things. I’ll inform you that 
no Texas boy will ever hang in Orlando.” 

This was a sure-fire bid to the crowd. 
A couple of southern voices yelled af- 
firmation. 

But the stranger drawled, “This is the 
county seat of Lane County, and accord- 
ing to law this is where killers hang 
when convicted. What have you to say 
about it, pardner?” 

“I have a good deal. And I’ll repeat — 
I advise you to get acquainted with the 
town.” 

The stranger grinned. “I’ve been doing 
something along that line, and I’m grate- 
ful for your help. You see, I’m a little 
green yet. Let me introduce myself. I’m 
your new city marshal.” He added, 
“Madden is the name.” 

There was an impressive silence. Then 
someone said quickly, “Judas — that’s 
Daniel Madden!” 

There was no sign on Wolf Warbeau’s 
face. Then he smiled. “Well. I’m damned! 
Daniel Madden. And I didn’t even know 
the town had hired a marshal. That does 
alter cases considerably.” 

“I imagined it would,” agreed the 
marshal. 

“You’ve taken a job on your hands, 
Madden.” 

“Likely enough. I reckon I’ll handle 
it.” 

“I wish you luck. We’ll likely meet 
around. My name’s Warbeau.” 

There was an odd look in Madden’s 
eyes; he made a wry face and turned 
away. The crowd relaxed. 

Madden said to Allan Harper, “This 
lad goes straight to the calaboose. Do 
you reckon you could help me carry 
him?” 

“I’ll carry him myself,” Allan said. “I’ll 
feel a heap better if your hands stay un- 
hampered.” 

Madden smiled. Allan heaved the body 
across one shoulder and made for the 
door. 

Daniel Madden was well known all 
over the frontier by hearsay. Few knew 
him well or could tell whence he came. 
Quietly he had made his name. He had 


served various communities and em- 
ployers as peace officer. He had come 
through many fights unscathed, to be 
credited with absolute courage and a 
remarkable prowess with weapons. 

There was a thrill in Allan as he 
thought of all this. There had been talk 
for a year past of importing a fighting 
marshal. 

Madden laughed. “I ain’t been ap- 
pointed yet, but I’m going to be. Mayor 
Haynes telegraphed to me to come and 
talk to him. Now I’m here and he’s 
thought it over, he’s got cold feet. I think 
between us we can make up his mind.” 

The jail, opposite the small depot, was 
a low structure of native limestone 
quarried from the bluffs above the river. 
Adjoining it was a small frame building 
occupied by the sheriff and his deputy, 
Dodd Bates, who slept in the office. 

Bates was on hand, gossiping on a 
bench outside the door with a crony. 
Lance Larkin was thrust into the lock- 
up, disarmed and alone. 

“I’ll appear against him in the morn- 
ing,” Madden told Bates. “All you need 
do is see his friends don’t tear the jail 
down in the meantime.” 

On the way to the mayor’s home 
Daniel Madden asked many shrewd 
questions about the town and its leading 
citizens. Allan answered without reserve. 

“I reckon that Lily girl called the turn 
when she first spoke up, didn’t she, lad?” 
said Madden in an odd tone. “I couldn’t 
help catching her opening remark.” 

“Remark?” Then Allan remembered 
and laughed. “Well, hell now! I don’t 
exactly care to discuss that.” 

“That’s natural, and you needn’t. But 
it happens I saw you two driving into 
town yesterday, and your girl’s eyes were 
flashing fiery sparks. She sure was in a 
dander.” 

Allan admitted the fact. He told about 
Susan’s hatred for the town and the 
land. Her case seemed complete as he 
repeated it. He found himself telling 
more — about the bottomland he had 
bought when his hopes were high; about 
his present state, stranded on the 
prairie; about his thwarted hopes for 
peace and industry and plenty in the 
land. He was surprised at his own vol- 
ubility. Madden listened, but made no 
comment. 

Mayor Haynes received them in his 
front room, away from the family, and 
he was appalled by their story. “Man, I 
had made up my mind against you,” he 
confessed to Madden. “I have no doubt 
you can handle yourself, but this is a 
whole town to be handled. There is grow- 
ing hard feeling between the cattlemen 
and the townspeople. A wrong move, and 
there’ll be sudden war. You’re a fighting 
man with a reputation, Madden. This 
town must have peace or it will perish.” 

“Turn me loose. I’ll get your peace for 
you. I like a free hand.” 

“All right, Madden. I’ll give it to you. 
I’m obliged to. The story will be all over 
town by morning, and we’re committed 
to it.” Haynes turned to Allan. “And may 
I ask what you were doing in the Buck 
and Wing, Harper?” 

Allan shrugged. “My own business, I 
reckon.” 

“The sheriff will be pleased to hear of 
this, won’t he? Brawling with a Trail 
Street woman!” 

“The woman was doing the brawling, 
you’ll recollect.” 

Haynes snorted, and then thought of 
something else. “You were out in the 
county today, I heard. Where were you?” 

“Northeast — out to that man McKeon’s 
place.” 

“Is he in trouble again?” 

“As usual.” 

The mayor snorted again. 



Allan said casually, “How much wheat 
did you plant this year, mayor?” 

“Forty acres,” snapped the mayor. He 
added, “I’ve got a man on the place. I 
have to pay him money to stay. Last 
spring he laid down wheat, corn, barley 
and oats. They’re all done for, by the 
look of things.” 

“Would a rain save anything?” 

“A rain would carry them along. But 
I doubt that a single rain will bring in a 
crop.” 

Allan pondered. “There’s no relying 
on summer rain out here. You’re licked 
looking for it. Once in seven years. 
There’s got to be another way.” 

“You find another way,” John Haynes 
said, “and they’ll make you governor of 
this state.” 

Daniel Madden walked with Allan to 
Mrs. Logan’s boarding house. Mrs. Logan 
was a prairie woman whose man had 
been killed by the Indians some years 
before. Allan found her clean, cheery 
house preferable to the uproarious hotels. 

“What brought you into the Buck and 
Wing tonight, Harper?” Madden asked. 

“Business, as I told the mayor. I was 
looking for somebody. Nobody in partic- 
ular. One of the cattle buyers from Chi- 
cago, maybe; or an old-time commission 
man who dealt in beef stock before the 
trail opened. I had a notion I might get 
some valuable information out of them.” 

“What sort?” 

“About wheat. The growing of grain is 
as old as the business of fattening and 
marketing cattle, and they’d likely know- 
something about both.” 

“You could go direct to the Old Chis- 
holm House and rouse out a pack of such 
men.” 

Allan grunted. “I could indeed. But I 
doubt that they’d talk in answer to a 
straight question about farming in this 
town. Farming means fences, and they’re 
hell on fences since the trail started.” 

“You keep away from the bars,” 
growled Madden. “You’ll be a marked 
man in town for the next few days, and 
don’t forget it. What’s deviling you about 
wheat, anyway?” 

“Why, along with a good many others, 
I entertained the damn-fool notion once 
that this was a wheat country.” 

They paused in front of the unpainted 
two-story frame house that was Mrs. 
Logan’s. The street was dark and quiet. 
Near by, one window alone glowed with 
the soft light of an oil lamp. A short 
distance away the lights of Trail Street 
made a faint radiance above the house- 
tops in the evening haze. They heard a 
wild Rebel yell and the jubilant bark of 
a six-shooter. 

Madden said reflectively, “Beginning 
tomorrow, I’m going to start separating 
those boys from their guns. They’re a 
terror, but most of them are only wild 
youngsters, in from long hard months on 
the trail.” 

“Hm,” said Allan skeptically. “Most of 
them have never been separated from a 
gun since they could walk.” 

“No, and they won’t take kindly to it. 
They have no use for municipal ordi- 
nances. The only authority they know 
is their bosses, and the herd owners 
themselves are an untamed lot. They 
don’t like a Yankee to this day, and to 
them this is a Yankee town.” 

“It is,” Allan agreed grimly. “And well 
we know it. If trouble ever started, it 
would be a bloody shambles, and God 
help Orlando!” 
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“That’s one reason why I want you to 
lay low for a couple of days. I’ll have 
enough on my hands.” 

Allan watched Madden out of sight and 
was turning to enter the house when he 
heard a soft, hushed call from a corner 
of the house. 

“Allan Harper.” 

He whirled. A woman moved from the 
shadows. It was Ruby — Ruby Lee of the 
Buck and Wing. 

She stood there looking at him. Her 
lovely eyes were luminous with the 
moonglint. She was timid, mute, yet per- 
sistent and disturbing. 

“Ruby,” he said, “what’s the matter?” 

“You,” she said. She spoke in a half 
whisper, huskily. “As if I’d be here for 
any other reason. I know you don’t like 
my coming, but I had to come, Allan. I’m 
afraid.” 

“Yes?” 

“Not for me. For you. You should never 
have gone to the Buck and Wing. Don’t 
go again.” 

“And why not?” 

“Don’t be mad at me, Allan,” she 
pleaded. “Please don’t. I had to come and 
tell you to stay away. You don’t know 
how important that is. You won’t be 
angry with me?” 

He was hard, silent. Then, “What were 
you doing with Logan Maury?” 

“Maury?” Swiftly she appraised that, 
weighed it. “Does it matter to you who I 
make up with? I thought it didn’t.” 

“When it’s Maury it does. He’s no 
good.” 

“What of it? I reckon I’m no partic- 
ular good, either. Why shouldn’t I make 
up with him? You won’t have me. I’ve 
got to make up with somebody.” 

Allan swore to himself. “Ruby, why 
don’t you go back? I’ll stake you to 
all you need to take you home.” 

“You’re kind, Allan,” she said with 
quiet scorn. “But I don’t need money. 
I’ve got money.” 

“Oh,” he said. 

“It’s honest money,” she told him 
quickly. “I may work on the Street, but 
I haven’t come to working on the alley. 

I may yet, rather than go back to the 
home I had. I’ll tell you there’ ve been 
times when — but never mind about that. 
That’s not what I came to talk about. 

I came to talk about you. Keep away ' 
from the Buck and Wing.” 

Allan sighed. “I might if I knew why, 
Ruby.” 

“You saw all the reason in the world 
tonight. They don’t like you there. The 
Texans and the touts and the gamblers 
don’t want you. The girls don’t. You 
should know that now.” 

“They don’t seem to mind Maury.” 

“I don’t know if you’re still mad at me 
or just dense, Allan Harper. Of course. 
He’s one of them. He spends. He does 
business with them. He belongs with 
them, not with you-all. Is that plain 
enough?” 

He looked sharply at her. “Ruby, are 
you trying to warn me about something 
definite?” 

“Yes,” she said, “I’d likely be shot my- 
self for telling you. I won’t tell you more 
than this: that man hates you. I know 
if he had the clear chance he’d kill you. 
The clear chance, mind. He has a reason 
for shying from plain murder.” 

Near by, the solitary window glow 
winked out. Allan was thoughtful. He 
understood. Maury’s hands were tied. 

“I see it,” Allan said. “I’m grateful, 
Ruby. What’s been said so far?” 

“Nothing. I just know” 

He laughed softly. “I had words yes- 
terday with Maury. I’m not without 
warning.” 

“You had words about Susan Prit- 
chard, didn’t you?” She took hold of his 
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coat lapels, brought herself close to him. 
He could feel her warm body, and the 
passion and despair in it. She said, 
“Allan, she’s going away. They’re going 
together. They’ll be married in Kansas 
City. She’s quitting you cold.” 

He said nothing. 

She went on, “Allan, she was yours 
while you had money. She’s found a man 
who has more. Allan, I don’t want money. 
I want you.” 

He cursed, with a blind flame of pain 
in him. He took her by the shoulders, 
thrusting her away. “Ruby, I can’t talk 
to you now. I don’t want to. Go away.” 

“All right,” she said quickly. “What- 
ever you want me to do. Will you kiss 
me?” 

“No.” 

“Just once. I took a chance for you 
tonight, coming here.” 

He kissed her a little brutally and 
thrust her from him again. “Now, get 
going, please!” he commanded. 

When Ruby had gone, he went into 
the house only long enough to get his .38. 
He came out again and strode along 
Trail Street, where the night’s business 
showed no sign of faltering. 

As he neared the Buck and Wing, im- 
passive and iron of feature, he saw Logan 
Maury leaning against one of the veranda 
posts, cigar alight, one hand idly playing 
with a jeweled watch fob. 

Maury stared, his face sardonic. “Eve- 
ning, Harper. You’re up mighty late.” 

“It’s been an interesting evening,” said 
Mian. His gaze was steely. “I’ve been 
loing a mite of thinking. I reckon you 
ought to know about it. First, I left my 
six-shooter home earlier tonight. You 
saw what happened. I don’t expect to 
leave it home again. I begin to suspect 
it might be unhealthy I figured you 
ought to know that.” 

Maury laughed shortly. “Man, don’t 
you calculate you were damned lucky you 
came out unarmed?” 

“It’s possible. But that Texas buckaroo 
was far luckier.” 

“How so?” 

Allan smiled, his face hard and trucu- 
lent. He grunted and turned his back. 
Instantly, in a movement swift and fluid 
as light, he flicked out the .38 and fired 
three fast, deliberate shots at a sign 
spread over the false second-story front 
of a hardware shop. The sign read 
“F. O. A. Peters” in white letters. When 
he stopped, each of the round white 
periods after the initials was cleanly 
pierced in the center by a small dark hole. 

“That’s showing off, Maury,” said 
Allan, “and I don’t usually demonstrate. 
I simply reckoned it’s something you 
ought to know.” 

“Why should I be concerned?” 

“This town’s not getting any too peace- 
able. Anything may happen, even to you. 
And I think you ought to know this, if 
not for yourself, then for the informa- 
tion of your friends.” 

Maury’s eyes were hot with wrath. He 
took the cigar from his mouth, sent it in 
a glowing arc into the road. 

Before a word was uttered, a shot 
sounded somewhere. There was the 
scream of a bullet, and a post just be- 
yond Allan on the veranda abruptly 
shivered and sprouted splinters. 

Allan sprang almost simultaneously to 
the veranda alongside Maury, gun in 
hand. He had no proof that Maury was 
responsible for that shot; he had only 
his suspicions. 

And then he realized something else. 
The shot was not meant to kill. Its pur- 
pose was to intimidate. 

Maury drawled sarcastically, “Better 
get home before an accident happens, 
hadn’t you, Harper?” 

“I’ve said my say, and I’m ready to go. 


But I’ll request the favor of your com- 
pany off this street, Maury.” 

“Since you insist. I don’t mind a 
stroll.” 

Without a word they strode along the 
wooden sidewalk together. At a street 
corner Allan dismissed his hostage. 
Maury saluted ironically and sauntered 
back. 

Another person lay awake far into that 
night in Orlando. There was no peace 
in Susan Pritchard’s thoughts. She 
meant every word of her ultimatum to 
Allan, but now that it was delivered and 
irrevocable, she was bewildered and 
heartsick. 

She remembered so much that no 
woman may easily forget. Her first sight 
of Allan, the day late last summer when 
he got off the train, carrying his port- 
manteau, appraising the town and its 
citizens. 

Susan remembered their first meeting, 
when Allan had come to the sheriff’s 
home on a chance errand. They had 
talked, politely and a little disconnectedly, 
while he lingered. And glowing inside, 
conscious of the radiant color in her 
cheeks, Susan had accorded him per- 
mission to call again. 

Allan had called, punctually, even, with 
a certain humor, ceremoniously. He could 
talk well, and he had the gift of laughter, 
and he gave her an adoration that 
touched a spring deep in her breast. 

And then all at once they were en- 
gaged. There were no formalities; it was 
an “understanding.” 

There had been a time of happiness. 
But spring came and slowly passed, and 
summer returned and took possession of 
the land, and the Texans trailed up from 
the south and the cattle pens burst with 
wild-eyed steers, and men danced and 
yelled and died on Trail Street. All over 
the prairie a tide that had swept west 
with early spring was now receding, and 
creaking wagons bore hollow-eyed, bare- 
boned settlers eastward in defeat. 

A woman in the street behind the Prit- 
chard house had one day screamed and 
gone mad, after two years of brooding 
over the home and the people she had 
left behind her for the hollow dream of 
Kansas. The town had pitied her, and 
shivered. 

There were many things: the wind, 
blowing day after day, everlasting, eat- 
ing at the nerves until they lay raw and 
exposed; the dust, that no human could 
cope with, dust in the house, the clothes, 
the red-rimmed eyes; the blazing sun 
and the heat and the lack .of any green 
thing in the universe. 

There were all these things, one upon 
the other, and there was one day a cold 
fear in Susan Pritchard’s soul. Not even 
the thought of Allan prevailed against it, 
for he now became part of what she 
feared. 

And then Logan Maury had come. 
Susan did not know her own mind about 
him. He was from Louisiana, arrogant, 
prosperous, ambitious, yet an enigma. He 
was always gallant, tender and under- 
standing, yet there was in him an under- 
lying hardness that troubled her. He had 
no illusions about this tragic land. It was 
a frontier where an audacious man might 
make much money, but never the place 
where a man of sensibility would install 
his home and family. 

That audacity and the smooth assur- 
ance of Logan Maury’s gallantry were 
what gave Susan both thrill and misgiv- 
ing. He had even courted her in such a 
manner that she was truly unaware until 
he spoke of marriage. She had immedi- 
ately told him it was impossible, but she 
knew that was not true, and so did he. 
He was strong, and he bided his time. It 
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was entirely possible — but it was, un- 
fortunately, more than a little heart- 
breaking. 

There was a curse on this blighted 
land, and it had touched her life and 
Allan’s with a touch as fatal as it was 
final. 

Allan! 

Susan wept in her pillow. 

The following morning a news sensa- 
tion electrified Orlando. There was first 
the account of the new marshal’s arrival. 
There was secondly the discovery that 
Trail Street and every public place had 
been mysteriously plastered with a pub- 
lic notice. 

That notice, officially headed “City of 
Orlando,” and signed, “Daniel Madden, 
City Marshal,!’ quoted the municipal 
ordinance relative to deadly weapons and 
commented on their prohibition within 
the city limits as articles of apparel. It 
went on, “All persons are hereby warned 
the above will be strictly enforced from 
this date. Weapons may be deposited in 
any responsible place of business until 
such time as their owners leave town. 
Persons entering town will be allowed a 
reasonable time to comply with the law, 
and no one leaving will be molested.” 

It was clear, precise — and unprece- 
dented. 

Mayor Haynes and Sheriff Pritchard 
held an early conference at the mayor’s 
office. Samuel Pritchard was a stoutish, 
fair man with a sweeping mustache, rest- 
less blue eyes and a nervous manner. He 
was a partner in Pritchard, Bellew & 
Company, dealers in hay, grain and feed 
and all settlers’ necessities. He and the 
mayor had come West together. 

Their talk was long and serious but 
it got nowhere. The mayor said, “I don’t 
know whether the man’s a damned fool 
or inspired. He spent the night getting 
the notices ready at the printer’s, and 
now he’s asleep in his room over at the 
Lady Gay Saloon.” 

“Maybe he knows what he’s doing,” 
said Pritchard without much hope. 

“He can’t lick all Trail Street and 
half Texas to boot! The minute he tries 
to take some cowboy’s gun away, trou- 
ble’s bound to start.” 

“Likely,” agreed the sheriff. “You 
know, John, this looks like a job for a 
regiment of militia.” 

“These Johnny Rebs would never 
even buckle down to a uniform, Sam.” 

“Well, I’ve been thinking of a middle 
course that might be found, a sort of 
working compromise.” 

“Sam, you can’t compromise. We’ve had 
four men killed here this season. The 
capitol doesn’t like it. The railroad 
doesn’t like it. They claim we’re scaring 
away settlers and traffic, and they’re 
damned anxious about traffic. They’ve 
got to be pacified or they can make 
trouble.” 

“Then let’s go down to Trail Street and 
put it up to them.” 

“Where? Who on Trail Street?” 

“The men who have influence there. 
That Warbeau fellow, his sort. Logan 
Maury might help; he knows them.” 

“You mean, go to the common criminal 
element that’s our main problem and 
ask for their help?” 

“Dammit, John, I don’t know. I’m at 
my wit’s end. I can’t pacify this town. 
I’ve lost my wife. Now Susan’s leaving.” 

“Susan’s leaving?” Haynes was non- 
plused. “Sam, I’m damned sorry to hear 


it. What about young Allan Harper?” 

“She’s turned him down, it seems. She 
don’t tell me much.” 

“Has she heard of this escapade of his 
at the Buck and Wing?” 

“I can’t say. It won’t help any if she 
has. She’s proud and headstrong." 

“What about Logan Maury, Sam? I’ve 
noticed he’s been hanging around.” 

Pritchard shrugged. “He has, and most 
fathers would give any man of his prom- 
ise a hearty welcome, I reckon. It’s more 
than I’ve been able to do, though I have 
nothing against him, and he has a lot in 
his favor. It’s up to Susan; she’s a grown 
woman now.” 

Mayor Haynes shrugged, got up and 
went for a decanter of whisky. He poured 
two drinks. “Well, good luck, Sam. You 
let all this ride. We’ll have to let Mad- 
den have his hand for a while. Sound 
out the men you have in mind if you 
want to, taking care to be discreet. Don’t 
make any deals.” 

Sheriff Pritchard took a deep breath 
and stood up. He was in for it and he 
knew it. 

The day waxed hot. Except for an 
occasional puff of white, hopeless and 
tantalizing, the sky was cloudless. 

Allan, after scouting along Trail Street 
for the latest news from the South, sad- 
dled Starlight and headed out of town 
before noon. There were no reports of 
the Golden herd. He had been unable to 
confirm Logan Maury’s news. 

Two hours’ riding uncovered no sign 
of the herd. Allan paused at a number 
of trail camps to gossip with the cow- 
hands holding the cattle pending sale or 
shipment in town, but he got no word 
of the Golden herd. 

It was past midaftemoon when Allan 
returned to town. Events were on the 
move. At the sheriff’s office he found 
Deputy Bates alone, nursing a case of 
nerves. He demanded news of Madden. 

“He’s still alive and kicking,” said 
Bates. “We kicked out that Larkin fellow 
this morning after Judge Jones gave him 
a fine, but now we got four more in there, 
and one has a broke jaw.” 

“Four?” said Allan. “And no shoot- 
ings?” 

“None. Madden spent the morning 
canvassing the town. He told the busi- 
nessmen to take care of any man’s gun 
that handed it over. He put it up to them 
that all this gun-toting and shooting was 
scaring away valuable trade. They lis- 
tened, because they know who he is, and 
damned if they ain’t talking some of 
those Texans into it!” 

'‘What about the tough ones? There 
must be some that not even Dan Mad- 
den can arrest.” 

“He ain’t trying to arrest nobody. Any- 
body seen wearing a weapon is pre- 
sumed to be entering or leaving town, 
and as such ain’t molested. The four in 
the calaboose just got impatient. They 
walked up to Madden and dared him to 
enforce the ordinance. He clouted them 
once with that gun of his, and that was 
all there was to it.” 

“Didn’t they draw on him at all?” 

“Hell, you seen him in action! He’s 
faster than lightning. I declare, short of 
out-and-out murder, them Texans is 
helpless.” 

Allan smiled grimly. “Well, that will be 
something new in my life— a Texan 
helpless. Where’s Madden now?” 

Bates did not know. Allan departed, 
bent on finding the marshal. He can- 
vassed Trail Street, but nowhere could he 
hear certain news of the marshal. Mad- 
den was out of sight and local knowledge 
while the momentum of his edict 
gathered weight. 

One saloon Allan looked into contained 
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a group of reflective men. He observed 
but did not approach them. 

Wolf Warbeau was there. So was Logan 
Maury. The rest were all of a type — 
hard-faced gunmen and gamblers, profes- 
sionals, sharks who thrived in troubled 
waters, and this day’s events were of 
concern to them all. 

“It’s almighty strange,” drawled 
Maury. “I’ve never heard of Dan Mad- 
den pursuing anywhere else the course 
he’s laid out for himself here. I’m afraid 
I don’t follow him. He’s a first-rate gun- 
fighter. It looks downright suspicious 
when he takes to slugging people.” 

“A lot of drunks,” scorned another. 
“Wait till he runs into bigger game.” 

“Pete West was no drunk,” growled 
Warbeau. “I know Pete. He was cold 
sober, and he had his gun in his hand 
when Madden broke his jaw.” 

A third snarled, “He ain’t taking this 
law-and-order bunco serious, is he? I 
thought he was a killer.” 

“He is, and no mistake,” said War- 
beau. “That’s the mystery. I tried to 
get to talking with him this noon. He 
was polite enough, but mighty clear.” 
He laughed unpleasantly. “He said he 
hoped I’d join with all the settlement in 
this campaign for true peace and pros- 
perity!” 

“He said that to you?” 

Warbeau snorted. 

“Peace and prosperity!” murmured 
Maury. As he uttered the words, they 
were mutually contradictory and ab- 
surd. “Imagine that!” 

A ripple of hard laughter passed over 
the group. 

A question came. “Well, you’ve thought 
it over, Wolf. What about it?” 

Wolf Warbeau smiled a sinister smile. 
“Daniel Madden’s reputation is well 
known. He’s a killer. It’s his business. He 
makes trouble and sells it. If any trouble 
occurred in this town right now, after 
he’s come here, he could claim undis- 
puted title — like it or not!” 

“That wouldn’t exactly help him any, 
would it?” 

“It would not!” 

Staring into their glasses, they smiled 
ominously. 

A cowboy sauntered into the saloon, 
looking over the occupants. He stared 
at the group. 

One spied him and drawled, “Hi, cow- 
boy!” 

Looking around, Logan Maury’s face 
broke into a genial smile. “The very 
man I was talking about! Come on over, 
Larkin. I reckon I owe you a drink.” 

There was gratification in Larkin’s 
surly eyes as he joined them. 

Allan Harper soon left off his vain 
search for Marshal Madden. He went in- 
side to the store of Pritchard, Bellew & 
Company, just off Trail Street. The firm 
occupied a two-story wooden building, 
with yard and stables at the rear. In the 
back of the dusty, disorderly, yet well- 
stocked store, an office afforded privacy. 
Allan walked into the office. 

Bellew was there — Major Paul Ashford 
Bellew, smallish, grizzled, bearded, once 
of Illinois and Sherman’s army. 

Allan came directly to the point. Had 
Tim McKeon done business with them, 
and if so, what was its nature, provided 
that wasn’t a breach of confidence? 

“I scarcely think so,” allowed the 
major. “But why should his business 
interest you?” 

“I think he’s stumbled on something 
good, and I’m curious about it.” 

Bellew scratched one ear. “Well, it’s 
about time he struck something. He owes 
a sizable account here. It’d be good news 
to us.” 

Allan said, “He told me he tried to get 


a loan and failed. He must have asked 
you for credit.” 

“He did.” 

“He must have asked for the things 
he wanted, and priced them. What were 
they?” 

Bellew eyed Allan speculatively. “I 
don’t see what you’re driving at, but 
I don’t mind telling you. He didn’t swear 
me to secrecy. In return, you’ll have to 
lay your cards on the table.” 

Allan said without hesitation, “I will. 
It’s his secret, not mine. I’d want to 
spread it.” 

“Well, he priced a plow, for instance. 
There actually isn’t one in the county 
like it, that I know of. A fourteen-inch 
sod-breaker that calls for a yoke of oxen 
at least. That’s considerable plow.” 

“There’s none around here that I know. 
What else?” 

“That seemed to be his main point. 
The idea was for us to order it. I de- 
clined, without a settlement of account 
or assurance of a fair crop, neither of 
which I expect. I went so far as to allow 
him credit on a lot of seed and such, but 
no further.” 

“What kind of seed?” 

“Wheat. I sent to Chicago for it. It’s 
some new variety they’re growing in 
Minnesota. I told him he was crazy, but 
I couldn’t get rid of him any other way.” 

“Crazy on what account?'” 

“Hell, man, with the temperature out 
here jumping past a hundred and ten 
in the shade, he picked a wheat selected 
for forty degrees below. I reckon he fig- 
ured if you can’t freeze it, then you likely 
can’t burn it. If there ever was any 
such wheat, you could probably make 
bricks of it but never bread.” 

An eager gleam was in Allan’s eyes. 
“That’s the answer. There’s your secret, 
major!” 

Major Bellew stared at him, brows knit. 

Allan said, “Look here, major. You’re 
in the business. If you saw the opportu- 
nity to harvest a crop of wheat next 
year— at this time, well ahead of usual 
harvest— would you go into it? If you 
were convinced that I could raise such a 
crop on that bottomland of mine, the 
best land in sight, would you back me on 
shares and let me plow and plant on 
credit?” 

Bellew frowned. “Boy, what do you 
mean, exactly?” 

“I mean winter wheat! That’s Mc- 
Keon’s idea. That Minnesota wheat — 
sown in the fall and sprouting before 
frost. He’s keeping it secret because if a 
crop ever comes through, land is going 
to climb the nearest mountain in price 
per acre. He wants to use that cash of 
his to speculate. He’d stand to clean up. 
So can we.” 

“Yes, but winter wheat! Out here?” 

Allan was impatient. “It’s a gamble, 
but what of that? Everything else has 
proved a failure. Our spring wheat can’t 
stand these summers. We’re all stuck 
with land unless we can make it good 
for something besides summer forage for 
Texas steers that pay not one cent for 
pasture.” 

“How do you know it’s McKeon’s idea? 
And how do you know it’s any good?” 

Allah talked eloquently and with con- 
viction. 

Major Bellew listened, but was un- 
moved. “Son, I’ve heard every kind of 
plan projected for this country, and I’ve 
fallen victim to a good many of them. 
Too many. I’m a burned child, and I 
shy from the flame. My finances are in 
no condition to warrant any more pro- 
jecting around with outlandish schemes 
of this kind.” 

“It’s a scheme that works elsewhere. 
They grow winter wheat up North, in 
the East, in England.” 
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Bellew laughed. “In England! They 
have more rain there than Kansas will 
ever see in a thousand years.” 

Allan pounced on the argument. “Their 
first-grade winter wheat, major, is al- 
most entirely grown on the eastern slope, 
where the summer rain is light. A hot 
summer is the surest guaranty for winter 
wheat. That’s exactly what we’ve got 
here, along with a rainy spring when the 
wheat is growing and the best soil on 
earth.” 

The major’s amusement was undimin- 
ished. “England and Kansas! What a 
comparison! Don’t you think, son, if 
there was any sense to this, someone 
would have put it through long ago? 
Leave it to the farmers, Harper. They 
live on the land. We don’t. They’ll find 
the secret, if there is any in this God- 
forsaken country. Don’t you think they 
want to?” 

Allan jumped up and paced the floor. 
“I doubt that they do!” he said vehe- 
mently. “Look at them — the kind on the 
land out here. Speculators like you and 
me, or else squatters chased off proven 
lands back East because they couldn’t 
make them pay. All they want is to 
scratch the earth, throw out a fistful of 
seed and watch a fortune grow. They 
don’t want to learn; they don’t want 
to work; they don’t want to gamble. I do!” 

He pounded. 

“Why not, major?” he demanded. On 
a table was a newspaper, a Chicago 
paper not many days old. He snatched 
it up. “Look at those wheat quotations. 
What heads that list? Number One 
wheat, that measures all the rest. Min- 
nesota wheat; top price, one-twenty a 
bushel. Winter wheat!” 

The major’s manner now was cold. “I 
reckon that’s fair evidence that they 
have rain occasionally in Minnesota and 
that it’s a right good wheat country.” 
He frowned at Allan. “Listen to me, son. 
I know what I’m saying. We’re in a 
country that God laid down for grazing. 
It’s been amply proved that cattle win- 
tered here will average two hundred 
pounds more per animal than the Texas 
steer. There’s money here — for some of 
us, if not for all.” 

Allan sat down again, balked. “I reckon 
you make yourself clear, major,” he said. 

“You’ll make out, boy. You’re young. 
You’ve a lot to look forward to. Have 
you seen Susan Pritchard lately?” 

“No.” 

“If I were you I would.” The major’s 
eyes were narrowed wisely. “You got into 
trouble last night, didn’t you?” 

“I did.” 

“She ought to know your story, don’t 
you think?” 

Allan looked at him. “Why?” 

“Well, the way they’re telling it, it 
doesn’t sound so well. If I had a girl, I’d 
make certain she didn’t misunderstand.” 

Allan got up. “I’m thankful to you, 
major.” 

“You’ve nothing to thank me for, son.” 

“Yes, I have. You’ve made up my mind. 
I’ve got to prove somebody is wrong, and 
I’m going to do it!” 

That evening was fairly quiet in Or- 
lando. It was a bated calm, unreal and 
soothing no one. Allan, thinking of Mad- 
den’s request, stayed off Trail Street. He 
went instead to call on Susan. 

Sheriff Pritchard was just leaving the 
house when Allan arrived, and his greet- 
ing was both vaguely embarrassed and 




indignant. “Damn these meddling wom- 
en!” he muttered. 

“Women? Who?” 

“The entire breed of them, I’m in- 
clined to believe.” 

The sheriff explained no more than 
that. Susan was in the kitchen, he 
informed Allan. Sewing. Going-away 
clothes and stuff. Assisting her was Han- 
nah Weeks. He growled some more, and 
abruptly departed. 

Allan raised puzzled eyebrows as he 
watched the big lumbering figure go 
striding down the street. 

Hannah Weeks? Allan knew her. She 
lived near Mrs. Logan’s, a soured spinster 
existing on the bounty of a sister and 
brother-in-law, and all the more embit- 
tered because she was sp conspicuously 
that frontier anomaly, an unmarried 
woman. 

Allan found the kitchen uncomfortably 
hot, and his reception equally cool 
Spread over tables and chairs was an 
embarrassing confusion of feminine gar- 
ments. Both women were intent upon 
their needles. 

“Pretty hot to be working so late, 
Susie,” he observed. 

There was asperity m Susan’s tone. 
“I’m aware of it. I’ve changed my plans, 
and I’m rushed. I’m leaving for the 
East day after tomorrow.” 

By no least flicker did Allan’s expres- 
sion change. So he was not to have his 
week. He watched Susan’s flying hands; 
he felt Hannah Weeks’ gaze intent upon 
him. There was something baleful about 
that scrutiny. He drew a chair to a spot 
near the open back door. 

“Mind if I smoke?” 

“You may do anything you please,” 
Susan told him. 

Allan studied the spinster, wondering, 
speculating. Outside, the darkness ad- 
vanced, and the lamps glowed between 
the pair at work with a greater concen- 
tration of radiance. 

It hit him in a flash. The lamps! 

He remembered the single glowing 
window on his home street that had 
winked out while he talked with Ruby 
the night before. Early that morning, 
rather. That was the house where Han- 
nah Weeks lived! And she could very 
reasonably have heard voices on the 
quiet street, quenched the lamp, listened 
and watched. She could easily have seen 
Allan and Ruby part with a kiss. 

At first Allan was too stunned by the 
thought to grasp all the implications. 
Then, when it dawned on him what 
Susan must have been told, a tale art- 
fully embroidered in the telling, he was 
enraged. 

But he remained sitting there quietly 
beyond the pool of illumination from 
the lamps, for another thought cooled 
him like icy water. It was the thought 
of Ruby. She had said, “I’d likely be 
shot.” What dread knowledge had in- 
spired that statement? And what would 
be her fate if this ghastly thing were 
aired? 

Allan stared stonily at Hannah Weeks. 
It had been aired, and would be further 
aired, with no chance of stopping it, 
short of killing the one responsible. 

And then Susan suddenly flung her 
work from her and pounded the table 
with her fists. “Oh, I can’t stand it! Will 
you please go? Both of you go!” 

Hannah Weeks looked aghast. “Why, 
Susan, what’s come over you?” 

“I can’t stand you any more, sitting 
there gloating. You too, Allan. Go. Get 
out!” 

Allan snapped, “Miss Weeks, I’ll see 
you home.” 

With fright in her thin face, Hannah 
Weeks hastened for her things. 

Susan was bowed over the table, head 
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on her arms. She was not weeping. Her 
fists were still clenched. 

Allan said, “Susan, I’ll be back.” 

“Don’t you dare come near me!” 

“If you try to stop me, I’ll break down 
the door.” 

He took the trembling spinster’s arm 
and rushed her from the house. They 
flew, Hannah half running. 

A few yards from her home, Allan 
stopped. “I have something to tell you, 
Hannah Weeks. You were up late last 
night, weren’t you?” 

She hesitated, then gathered defiance. 
“I was. You can be dead sure I was, Mr. 
Harper.” 

“Fine! Then I’ll tell it to you. If you 
have anything more to say about last 
night, I’ll kill you. Understand that. I’m 
going to kill you if you breathe a breath 
of that again!” 

He turned on his heel and marched 
off. Hannah Weeks stood shivering, in 
fear and hatred. 

Susan had not stirred from her chair, 
but she was in tears when Allan re- 
turned. 

He drew up a chair. He did not touch 
her. “Susan, you’ve been told something 
tonight. It’s a lie.” 

She turned to him and threw her arms 
around his neck, clinging to him like 
a child in blindest panic. “Don’t talk 
about it. Don’t tell me the least thing. 
I don’t want to know.” 

“Why not?” 

i Irrationally she answered, “Oh, it hurt! 
I wac nearly crazy with pain and jeal- 
ousy and anger. But I have no right. 
I sent you away. You were free. That’s 
what’s been killing me. I knew I had 
no right, and still it killed me. I sent you 
away. I’m responsible. I had to send 
you away. I couldn’t blame you or really 
hate you. Oh, I don’t want to think any 
more. Hold me tight, Allan. It’s all hope- 
less, I know, but hold me for just a little 
while.” 

“I’ll hold you forever, Susie. You’re 
mine, no matter what you think,” he 
told her. Then he knelt beside her. “Now, 
listen to me. Not a word till you’ve heard 
me out.” 

He told her the entire story of the 
night before, the pitiful story that ac- 
counted for his unexpected rendezvous 
with Ruby Lee. 

“She’s not to be judged by ordinary 
standards, I reckon, Susie. She’s a child. 
She’s not like you or me, who have 
known good homes and loving care. She 
came here from Tennessee. Her folks 
were ‘poor white trash.’ It’s not a very 
original story— her father drank hard 
and rarely worked and beat up his wife 
frequently. When she was a little girl, 
she could run and hide and be over- 
looked. But as she grew up and grew 
prettier by some miracle, she attracted 
her father’s attention. Her share of the 
trouble and the beatings increased. If 
you know anything of white-trash ways 
you’ll know the terror of that. She had 
no chance at all for anything decent in 
life, and she craved such things. 

“One night she learned that her father 
had some money. Stole something and 
sold it, likely enough. She took it and 
lit out. She reached Memphis without 
knowing where to turn next. Then she 
saw an ad in a newspaper. It described 
a job in Orlando — a job as entertainer 
and dance-hall girl. She was pretty 
ignorant about such things; it sounded 
mighty fine to her. She came on here 
and found her job was at the place 
called the Wallow. 

“I don’t have to give you any details 
about the Wallow. She had taken a 
cheap room at the Austin Hotel. That’s 
where I was staying at the time. I no- 
ticed her, shaken and scared to death. 


right after she’d seen what she was up 
against. She ran out of the Wallow, but 
her money was gone and she couldn’t 
see trace of an honest job in the whole 
town. I asked her what was wrong, and 
she told me. So I gave her some advice, 
staked her to the price of a few meals, 
and that’s all I’ve ever done or been 
to the poor youngster.” 

Susan said in a whisper, “She loves 
you, doesn’t she?” 

“I can’t very well say. I gave you her 
own words.” 

“Do you like her?” 

“Would I like a baby that fell off the 
sidewalk? Or my own sister, if I had one, 
and found her in trouble and scared to 
death? I reckon the answer is yes.” 

Susan passed the back of one hand 
over her eyes wearily. “I’m sorry, Allan. 
I reckon my vanity was hurt tonight 
after both the stories I heard today 
mentioning Trail Street women.” 

Allan said, “Susie, how about dealing 
a new deck?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“No more explanations about any- 
thing. Girl, I love you.” 

She sat there an instant, and then she 
got up, disengaging his hands. She 
walked over to the water bucket and 
bathed her swollen eyes. When she was 
finished, she came close to him. He 
sensed a reaction in her, a collapse of 
emotion. She did not look very happy; 
she looked ashamed of herself and con- 
fused and miserable. 

“Allan, please forgive me,” she said. 
“I’ll never forgive myself for doubting 
you. You’re pure gold, and I’ll never 
think anything else. But leave me alone 
now, won’t you, please? I’m worn out.” 

He took her hand. “All right, Susie. 
Tomorrow you’ll have to talk to me. The 
chips can lie where they are till then.” 

“I knew you’d understand. You’re good, 
Allan.” 

Allan kissed her and departed in 
search of Sheriff Pritchard. He finally 
found him in the back room of Judge 
Jones’ courthouse near the railroad de- 
pot, playing poker with the judge, the 
mayor and two other cronies. Pritchard 
left the game, and he and Allan walked 
over to the silent depot, where they sat 
on a baggage truck and talked. 

“I’ve had considerable of a talk with 
Susan,” the younger man said. 

“I don’t doubt it,” the sheriff grunted. 

“I just now kissed her good night and 
left her.” The sheriff waited, offering no 
comment on that. Allan went on. He 
told the story again, except that scene 
in the kitchen. The sheriff grunted from 
time to time, and there was a note of 
relief in the tone each time. 

“I don’t give a hoot for what any man 
thinks of me or my actions,” said Allan. 
“I do give plenty for Susan’s thoughts. 
And I wanted her father to know. Now 
I’m done explaining. If the story turns 
up again, I’ll scotch it, but not with 
words.” 

“I’m glad you told me tonight, Allan,” 
said Pritchard. 

The two men shook hands and parted 
without saying more. 

Allan had another errand. He made 
his way to McKesson’s Livery. The night 
hostler was a likable youngster, nine- 
teen or so, and Allan had long since 
tallied him as a friend. 

“Joe, I’m counting on you,” he told 
the lad. “I need help bad. You deliver a 
message for me, and I’ll sit here till 
you get back.” 

“Sure, Mr. Harper,” said the boy. 

Allan instructed him to go to the Buck 
and Wing and, without being obvious 
about it, locate the girl Ruby who sang 
there. 

“Ruby?” exclaimed Joe. “I know her. 
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I mean I’ve seen her. Pardner, she’s 
right cute! Sure I’ll find her.” 

“Tell her to meet me out on the 
prairie west of here. I’ll be smoking a 
cigar, so she’ll see me. In about ten min- 
utes after you find her, if possible.” 

The boy was off at a run. 

Ruby kept him waiting less than 
twenty minutes. He saw her coming, 
puffed on his cigar and went to meet 
her. 

He spread his coat for her to sit on. 
Then he said, “Ruby, what did you 
mean exactly when you told me last 
night you’d be in danger if it was known 
you’d come to talk to me?” 

“Why, Allan, I meant ” She put a 

hand on his arm. “Has anything hap- 
pened?” 

“Better answer my question first.” 

“I told you that you were no friend 
of the people at the Buck and Wing. And 
I meant they wouldn’t take it kindly if 
they knew I had come to you in friendly 
warning.” 

“Who wouldn’t?” 

“Oh, dear — what can I tell you that 
won’t cause more serious trouble? Every- 
thing will be all right if you’ll just stay 
away from that place and from the 
whole Street. You’ll never get into trouble 
if you’ll fight shy of the people who 
start it.” 

“You’d better let me be the judge of 
my actions, girl. I called you out here 
tonight to tell you something important 
to yourself. Neither of us is in a safe 
spot.” 

“I knew something had happened! Tell 
me, Allan.” 

He told her the pertinent details of 
the evening’s events. 

She was quiet a moment, then laughed 
shakily. “They won’t pay any attention 
to an old maid’s gossip. They know you 
have nothing to do with me.” 

“Don’t pretend, girl. Gossip won’t in- 
terest them. They’ll know you were at 
the place all night except for a few min- 
utes. It was at that time we were seen 
together. They’ll know you came to tell 
me something — and they’ll conclude you 
told me all you know.” 

She sighed, shuddered. “Then I sup- 
pose I have to tell you what I can. It’s 
not much, but it’s like giant powder to 
scatter around. First, Logan Maury is 
the real owner of the Buck and Wing. I 
couldn’t prove it, but I know it.” 

Allan grunted. 

She went on, “Carmody is running the 
bar on shares; Belle Pomeroy handles 
the dance hall and the girls for so 
much a month; Warbeau didn’t have a 
plugged nickel when Maury set up those 
tables of his on percentage. But it’s all a 
secret between them. Logan Maury is 
aiming high, and he doesn’t ever want it 
known he owned a place like that.” 

“That’s a dangerous secret to put in 
anybody’s hands.” 

“Oh, they know he’d have them killed 
out of hand if they ever talked. You 
see, that’s why I told you last night I’d 
put myself in danger.” 

“I see plainly enough. What else?” 

“Allan, you’re in terrible danger. Maury 
hasn’t said anything that amounts to 
exact orders, but everyone knows that 
anything that might happen to you, best 
of all while he’s away and before he 
comes back, wouldn’t cause him any 
grief. You don’t know what that means.” 

“He’s coming back, is he?” 

“Yes. Allan, I wish you’d go away. I’d 


go with you, anywhere. And nothing here 
is more important than your life.” 

He squeezed her shoulder. “Child, I 
feel capable of taking care of that. 
Everything I own is tied up here, all 
sentiment aside, and here I stay. Now, 
you’d better go back.” 

He got up and offered her a hand. She 
stood looking at him. 

“I reckon I’d better. Now, kiss me.” 

He hesitated, then kissed her. 

She clutched his arms fiercely, shaking 
him. “Are you made of iron, Allan Harper? 
Ain’t I a woman and wanted even a 
little?” 

“You are a woman, Ruby — and a baby. 
If wanting you would help you, I might 
try; it wouldn’t be hard, for I’m not iron 
at all. But I’d only tear your life in 
pieces, and that’s what I’ve wanted so 
much to see you escape.” 

“It’s that stick of a Pritchard girl!” 
she cried, and ran stumbling over the 
uneven bunch grass, back toward the 
lights of Orlando. 

That night, after Ruby was safely back 
at the Buck and Wing, a waiter came 
to her. 

“Ruby, where you been?” he asked, 
“Mr. Maury’s been asking for you. You 
better get a gait on.” 

Ruby hurried. Logan Maury was in a 
booth sorting a package of papers and 
documents. She was intensely relieved 
when he smiled. 

“I was beginning to worry about you. 
Ruby. I don’t trust these Texans around 
a pretty gal.” 

“I do.” She dropped into the booth 
opposite him. “They’re helpless as babes 
in the hands of any woman. I had a 
headache, and I went for a walk away, 
from the noise and smoke.” 

He continued to sort the papers. “Had 
something to tell you. I’m leaving for the 
East earlier than I expected. Day after 
tomorrow, in fact. I had an idea we 
should have a talk.” 

“Yes? Why are you going so suddenly?” 

“I’m seizing an opportunity. Miss 
Pritchard wants to go. I had a note from 
her early this evening inquiring if my 
offer of accompanying her to K.C. could 
be hastened a few days. The answer was 
yes, promptly.” 

He put the papers in an envelope and 
stuffed them into a pocket. Then he 
looked at the girl. 

“Baby, I’ll be back,” he told her. “A 
great many things will be changed, but 
for the better.” 

“You’ll be married, I reckon.” 

“I reckon so. But there’ll be no wife of 
mine in this town. I’ve been on my best 
behavior for a long time. It’s been a 
damned nuisance, but good tactics — no 
man can keep his women secret around 
here. I’ve seen to it no man has pestered 
you meantime, and you know why.” 

She did not reply. 

He said, “No man will pester you while 
I’m gone, either. And you’ll be on your 
best behavior, too, till I get back. I’ll be 
hearing about it. You understand that, 
honey girl?” 

The faintest menace edged the query, 
and she quickly assured him of her full 
understanding. 

“I knew you would.” He took her 
hands. “I’m impatient, Ruby, but no one 
can play a better waiting game. And 
when the chips are mine at last, we’ll 
have a good time.” 

“I reckon so,” she said. Demurely she 
added, “But how do you think I’ll feel 
with you having a wife somewhere?” 

He laughed. “Honey child, she’s the 
one to do the feeling about that.” 

“And what about Allan Harper and 
the sheriff?” 

“That’s one thing you’re not to worry 
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I about! I doubt that Harper will be 
around at the time. And the sheriff is 
a Yankee lug; I don’t worry about him.” 

“I see,” she said mildly. 

“Now, you run along. I’ll see you to- 
morrow. 

Dutifully she got up. He rose, took her 
bare arm and gripped it hard, looking 
at her. 

“Good night, honey child.” 

She shivered a little as she smiled and 
said brightly, “Good night, darling.” 

Next morning Allan made the rounds 
of Trail Street, tracking down news of 
Pop Golden and the herd. Two or three 
Texans swore the herd had been seen 
some days south and were willing to bet 
that it couldn’t be another day delayed. 

Allan gave up for the time being. He 
turned out and saddled Starlight. Walk- 
ing her out the livery gate, he felt 
again the old thrill that nothing could 
diminish — the feel of living power swell- 
ing beneath his thighs, responding to 
him as if that flesh were one with him. 

He rode to Susan’s house, left the mare 
and walked in the front door. He called, 
but there was no answer. He looked in 
the kitchen. It was empty. He was cha- 
grined, but Susie was plainly not at 
home. He found a piece of paper and 
a pencil, wrote that he had been there 
and left the note on the kitchen table. 

Allan spent most of that day beyond 
the town, scouting the vast land as far 
south as he dared venture in one ride. 
He talked to a number of herders. He 
inquired about conditions immediately 
south. Storms? Water? Trouble of any 
kind? 

It was a hot and arduous journey, and 
again it was of no avail. He stood for a 
time on the bluff overlooking the river, 
resting the mare, and gazed long to 
southward. Somewhere down there lay 
his immediate fate. The Golden herd 
was his only good stake now. It was not 
cash in hand, but so long as the herd 
existed, it was a thing to live by till the 
cash came in, sometime in September. 

It was tantalizing. That herd, safe 
and sound and with timely delivery up 
North, was worth over forty thousand 
dollars. Maybe fifty thousand. He had 
two thousand in it. His split on the final 
sale was ten percent. Four thousand 
dollars! Five! 

He set a homeward course that would 
take him past McKeon’s holding. The 
place drew him irresistibly, although 
there was little enough to see that was 
not discouraging. Out of sight of the 
dugout, over a gentle swell in the land, 
he dismounted, left Starlight with reins 
atrail and walked. 

During a full hour Allan walked most 
of McKeon’s acres. There was a field of 
corn, tasseled and mature — and barely 
knee-high, stunted in its youth, every 
plant brown as the surface soil. There 
were fields of unrecognizable growth, 
dead. There were pastures grazed to the 
roots, smooth as a beaten floor. 

There was one field of perhaps ten 
acres apparently lying fallow, or perhaps 
lying scorned. Allan sat down and gazed 
at the earth. It was like gazing at the 
face of the Sphinx. 

A sound like a hollow tin can suddenly 
punctured struck his ear. For an in- 
finitesimal space he was puzzled, then 
he threw himself flat to earth at the 
scream of a bullet. He lay there waiting 
for a second shot, trying to figure the 
direction of those sounds. 

A low ridge of ground lay four hundred 
yards to the north. He was exposed to 
that point of fire. He tried desperately 
to figure a way of escape, but there was 
none. He drew his revolver. It was use- 
less at that range, but it was a comfort. 


He cculd not stir; he could only watch 
that skyline for a least flicker of move- 
ment. 

He watched for a long time, but there 
was no sign. Finally he sprang to h s 
feet and ran toward Starlight. Once in 
the saddle, he sent the mare into a quick 
gallop and swung around the rise of land 
in a great circle, riding low, Indian 
fashion. 

There was no one in sight when Allan 
gained a clear view of the north slope 
of the rise. He slowed the horse, staring. 
Then he stood in the stirrups and scanned 
the country around. It seemed incred- 
ible, yet this prairie had swallowed a 
man — a man and, undoubtedly, a mount. 

Allan realized that a prairie man 
might not have found it too difficult to 
disappear. Useless to try to search him 
out. Suicidal, indeed, in view of the ad- 
vantage the other possessed in the rifle. 

He walked Starlight over that quarter 
from which the shot had sounded. He 
studied the ground, keeping one wary eye 
on the horizon. Presently he was re- 
warded. A glint of yellow metal in the 
earth proved to be a brass cartridge 
shell. 

He dismounted. The shell was still 
warm, still rank with discharged powder. 
He scrutinized the near-by ground. 
There was a cigaret stub, hand-rolled 
in brown paper. A second. There were 
a couple of burned vesta matches, small, 
yellow-tinted. And that was all. 

It was a meager find. Allan left the 
things. The freshest of the few scattered 
footprints about told him nothing help- 
ful. He mounted and turned Starlight’s 
head toward town, departing with a last 
glance over the empty land. 

That attack from ambush and Allan’s 
feelings about the matter prompted him 
to parade the length of Trail Street. It 
was a pointed indiscretion, but there was 
deep satisfaction in showing himself. 

Walking Starlight through the con- 
fused traffic of wagons and saddle horses, 
Allan heard his name called. 

“Mr. Harper! Oh, Allan Harper!” 

He spied a blue parasol waving from 
the sidewalk. It was the Wichita Lily, 
all in blue, as bedecked as a full-rigged 
ship with frills and tucks and lace. 

Allan hesitated, then edged his horse 
to the sidewalk and dismounted. A num- 
ber of men watched, grinning. But the 
Lily was in no mood either for dalliance 
or difficulty. 

“Mr. Harper, I’m mighty glad to run 
into you.” She was serene and forth- 
right. “I don’t mind saying I’m ashamed 
of what I did the other, night. I got 
nothing ag’in’ you. I was drunker than 
seven hundred dollars.” 

“No harm done,” he said noncommit- 
tally. 

“I ain’t so positive.” 

“How so?” 

“I mean that crazy Lance Larkin. They 
turned him loose. He’s drinking again 
and he’s in a poisonous state. Those 
Maverick County men are border men, 
bad to monkey with. Lance Larkin ought 
to know better, but he’s swearing he’s 
going to shoot Dan Madden and you on 
sight. He’s equal to tackling it. I know 
that man.” 

Allan smiled. “Well, I reckon he might 
have some chance tackling me, though 
I don’t exactly recommend it. But Dan- 
iel Madden! I don’t know the man well, 
yet ” 

“I do know Dan Madden! I’ve watched 
him before this when someone was out 
to get him. He lets them come altogether 
too near before closing cases.” 

“Well, why not tell Madden about it?” 

She laughed her scorn. “Do you think 
he’d give me a minute’s time? You two 
went off together the other night. You 
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can talk to him. Tell him to watch his 
windows and doorways and alleys, and 
you do the same or neither of you’ll 
outlast this latest spree of Larkin’s. You 
mark my words!” 

Allan drawled, “I’ll pass the word. And 
thanks for the favor. You might tell 
Lance Larkin, if he’s interested, that I’m 
no longer unarmed.” 

Allan went to the sheriff’s office, turn- 
ing the warning over in his mind. It was 
a peculiar incident. It was certainly un- 
usual for the Lily to go out of her way 
to deliver a warning. He remembered 
that strange sobered look on her face 
the other night as she stared at Dan 
Madden. She said she knew Madden. He 
wondered about that. 

At the sheriff’s office Bates told him 
the marshal’s whereabouts. He was at 
the Old Chisholm House, playing poker 
with Colonel Alexander Barlow and some 
others. 

The Old Chisholm House was the 
premier hostelry of Orlando, not yet a 
year old. It stood on a corner of Trail 
Street, a wide two-story building with a 
veranda. 

Allan found Marshal Madden in a 
room at the rear of the bar. Madden sat 
with his back to a corner of the room, 
obviously enjoying himself, and with him 
in the game were five others, cattlemen 
and Texans all. They were an affluent 
and affable brood, arrogant and inde- 
pendent, the real balance of power in 
Orlando, since they alone could raise the 
voice of authority among the rampaging 
cowboys. Foremost among them was the 
powerful Colonel Alexander Barlow, a 
huge-framed, piercing-eyed man with 
sweeping brown mustaches. 

Allan caught the marshal’s eye and re- 
ceived a nod in return. In a moment 
Madden excused himself to join him 
at the bar. Allan told of his encounter 
with the Wichita Lily. He did not tell 
Ruby’s story; he dared not, for her sake. 

“So that wild man is still chawing raw 
beef! Well, I’ll have to settle him before 
he bites into somebody, I reckon.” 

“You mean a shooting?” 

“I can handle him.” 

“No question of that. But a killing 
might be unfortunate at this point.” 

Madden’s gaze was searching. “I can 
handle him. I’ve inquired around. He’s 
inflicted himself on Orlando far too long. 
I’ll run him out of town before dark.” 

Allan thought of Ruby and the danger 
of her position. He was uneasy and un- 
happy, and his hands were tied. 

But Daniel Madden was as good as his 
word. Lance Larkin left town that day 
before dusk. The whole town saw him 
go. He rode down Trail Street on a sor- 
ry nag, flushed and murderous and im- 
potent. Dan Madden, a shotgun across 
one arm, strolled behind him, a sar- 
donic, implacable Nemesis. 

Madden had simply gone in search of 
the cowboy, found him in a saloon, and 
from the doorway, with the shotgun 
negligently across one arm, had sum- 
moned him forth. There were no threats, 
no debate. Madden told the cowboy what 
he must do, and Larkin saddled his 
horse and gathered his gear and rode 
out of town forthwith. 

Logan Maury was one of those who 
witnessed the incident. He looked on 
from the Buck and Wing doorway and 
cursed softly. 

Warbeau smiled and said, “Well, Logan, 
you put your money on the wrong nag.” 


“The fool!” snapped Maury. “He’s been 
talking at the bars. Naturally Madden 
would jump him.” 

“He’s giving Madden some damned 
good free advertising.” 

“I can’t make out that Madden. Look 
at him, walking along as sure as God! 
He knows there are plenty of six-shooters 
on the street right now spoiling for 
argument.” 

“Well, the entering-or-leaving-town 
clause saves his face while the boys make 
up their minds. Pretty soon the line will 
be drawn mighty clear between the con- 
verts and the inconvertible, and then 
he’ll have to go to work.” 

“All I want is to let that man have 
enough rope. He’ll take it. He imagines 
the law-and-order element are behind 
him. I had a talk with the sheriff today 
that indicates otherwise. They’re afraid 
of him. They’ll abandon him the minute 
trouble starts.” 

“The sheriff? What did he have to 
say?” 

“He wants to make a deal with some- 
one who has influence on the Street. 
He doesn’t trust Madden. He suspects I 
have some standing around here. I aired 
some doubts, but said I’d see what could 
be done. A better time will come, and 
I’m waiting for it.” 

“When?” 

“When those tejanos get over the nov- 
elty of a marshal and grow tired wait- 
ing for something to happen.” 

“And when it happens — that’ll be a 
better time?” 

“Certainly! I have a stake on the 
Street. When those Texans have to eat 
crow, what do you think’s going to hap- 
pen to our business?” 

Warbeau chuckled deeply. 

Allan had an early supper in a mood 
of uneasiness, and immediately after- 
wards he walked to the Pritchard house. 

There was a saddle horse hitched to 
the post before the house. Allan came 
to an abrupt halt. It was Logan Maury’s 
saddler. 

Instead of anger, there came a sense 
of lucid calm. Allan walked around the 
street corner and made his way up 
the alley to the back door of the house. 

His calculations were correct. Susan 
was in the kitchen alone, finishing up. 
Maury and the sheriff were entertain- 
ing each other in the front. Susan, put- 
ting away spotless dishes and utensils, 
was unaware of Allan’s presence until 
he spoke from the door. 

“Allan! You frightened me.” 

“Is Maury calling on you?” 

“Yes.” 

“How long?” 

Color mounted quickly to her cheeks. 
“For the evening, Allan.” 

“By what right?” 

“Right, Allan? He asked to call, and 
I gave him permission.” 

He advanced, took a small stack of 
saucers from her hands and placed them 
on the table, then held her by the shoul- 
ders. “Susie, are you trying to start 
trouble?” 

Her eyes were frightened, reckless, piti- 
ful, angry. She began to cry. 

Allan looked at her and held her close. 
A little harshly he said, “Susie — then 
you’re still set on going tomorrow?” 

She nodded vehemently. 

Gently he let her go, walked to the 
door. Pausing, he said, “Susie, I'm going. 
You win. But I have one final thing to 
say: Logan Maury is not going with 
you.” 

She looked at him. “What do you 
mean?” 

“You’re going alone. I’ll be at that 
train. If Logan Maury tries to get aboard 
with you, I’ll shoot him down. I’ll let 
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you go, since it’s your own wish. But I 
won’t let him go. That’s his wish, and 
I don’t have to respect it.” 

He turned back to the door. He heard 
her hushed, “Allan, please!” but he 
strode on. 

It was not yet dusk when he walked 
into McKesson’s livery yard and joined 
Joe on the bench by the stable door. He 
felt no need for talk. 

Joe was sufficiently voluble for both. 
He was anxious to know if everything 
had turned out all right last night, and 
curious about reasons and consequences. 

“Sorry,” Allan told him. “I’d like to 
spin you the yarn, but that’s Ruby’s sole 
right. Ask her some day. Maybe she’ll 
tell you.” 

Joe rolled and lighted a cigaret. “She’s 
pretty nice, I reckon,” he ventured. 

“She’s the best there is on Trail Street, 
Joe.” 

That, apparently, was Joe’s cue. He 
wholeheartedly professed his admiration. 
“She said hello to me a couple of times. 
No reason, just passing by or running 
into each other on the street. It doesn’t 
mean anything the way you say it, but 
since I hit this town without the price 
of two meals I don’t reckon I’ve spoken 
to another woman. Plenty of them 
around, but more on their mind than a 
kid working at the livery. Miss Lee, she’s 
just naturally friendly.” 

“She understands a little better than 
the others, Joe.” 

“I reckon so.” He was thoughtful. “I 
figured when I come out here I’d have 
a knot tied in life’s tail in no time. I 
know animals and farming, and I can 
work. I’ve saved every penny I made 
since I came here. I could lay out a claim 
tomorrow somewhere hereabouts, but it 
don’t work out. It’s licked better men 
than me, and that’s something I didn’t 
count on.” 

Allan's sympathy and interest were 
touched by that. “Son, you be patient 
and wait. The time will come. Save the 
money and bide your time.” 

“Maybe I can’t wait. For that mat- 
ter, maybe I’m a damned fool. I’ve got 
to know otherwise, though. I wanted to 
build a home and own something real. 
Look here, Mr. Harper.” He was des- 
perate between impulse and embarrass- 
ment. “That Ruby girl. She’s even 
younger than I am. She’s not like those 
other women on the Street. She ain’t 

been here long. Would you think ” 

He could get no further. 

“You meqn, would she have you?” 

“That’s it.” 

Allan swore softly. “Lord above, Joe, 
that’s something I can’t answer. She 
might be the happiest girl on earth. 
She might have other things in mind. 
Nobody can speak for another living 
creature.” 

“I reckon so,” Joe sighed. “Well, it’s 
just an idea. I feel pretty good having 
even that much to think about.” 

“I reckon you mean you’re in love with 
the gal.” 

Joe grinned. “I reckon so.” 

At some time past midnight that night 
Susan Pritchard awakened to a sound of 
knocking at the front door. She heard 
her father answer. 

Susan waited, heart pounding. There 
was a murmur of voices, and the sheriff 
returned to his room. She heard him 
dressing. She sprang up, threw a wrap 
around her and went to his door. 

“What’s the matter, Father?” 

The sheriff looked grim. “A mite of 
trouble. I’ve got to go out.” 

“What’s happened?” 

“I’m not sure. I’m going to find out. 
You go back to bed.” 

In a moment he was gone. 


Susan could not sleep. Tomorrow was 
creeping upon her, steadily and dread- 
fully, and each second, each heartbeat, 
was a separate agony. She thought of 
this night, of Logan Maury . . . 

Maury had sensed the turmoil within 
her; had tried to sustain her courage 
with his own assurance, his tenderness 
and humor. Susan had not dared tell 
him of Allan’s ultimatum. He simply 
knew that she was in a panic; that this 
last night in her father’s house was an 
ordeal. 

“Susie, I’ve had a craving for months 
to see you among flowers and trees and 
cool green things,” he had told her. “I 
wish I could plant you right in my 
mother’s garden, the garden I remember 
as a child before the war.” 

“I’m sure it was pretty, Logan.” 

“You’ll have a prettier one soon, Susie.” 

She was grateful for his understanding 
and patience; for being comforted rather 
than tortured. Marriage? She shut her 
mind to that, too. She must concentrate 
on one thing. Escape. 

“Kansas City isn’t much to speak of, 
though it will be some day, Susie,” he 
had continued. “Trouble is, it’ll take a 
lifetime, and that’ll be too long to wait. 
I’m only on my way. I’ll be in Chicago 
inside two years, if I have my way. I 
usually do. I want to get you out of this 
desert. I’d like to give you all there is of 
the best in the world. Susie, you make a 
man dream! You’re too beautiful.” 

Lying in the dark, alone and sleepless, 
she remembered that; but the sweet, ir- 
repressible thrill was gone, and nothing 
was vivid but the image of the depot in 
the noonday sun, with the train in, hiss- 
ing and impatient — and the sudden flam- 
ing thunder of guns executing death. 

Within half an hour Sam Pritchard 
returned. Susan heard him in the kitch- 
en, another man with him. They were 
preparing a meal. She dressed hastily 
and joined them. 

The other man was Doctor Evans, the 
town’s physician and county coroner. He 
was grave and silent. 

“I’m riding into the county, Sue,” her 
father said. “There’s been a killing. A 
man named McKeon was robbed and 
murdered northeast of town.” 

“Who did it?” 

“They don’t know, exactly. A neighbor 
rode over to his place tonight to borrow 
some salt. There was no light. He let 
himself in the dugout. He found the man 
shot dead inside.” 

Susan helped with the meal, chilled. 
Intuition bored through her like a gnaw- 
ing thing. “What do you mean, ‘exactly’? 
Is there a suspect?” 

Sam Pritchard did not answer. Doctor 
Evans cleared his throat. 

“There’s no certainty, Susan, but it’s 
not good news, at that. A certain man 
is suspected on strong circumstantial 
grounds. He was seen in the vicinity of 
the dugout this afternoon, and his ac- 
tions were hard to explain.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Allan Harper.” 

Susan sat down, fighting a sudden 
weakness. “Allan? Oh, it couldn’t be! 
You don’t mean you really think ” 

“We think nothing,” her father said. 
“We just wanted you to be prepared. 
We’ve got to investigate the crime and 
perform our duty regardless of feeling. 
An accusation has been made by a man 
with reasonable cause to form an opin- 
ion.” 

“Is Allan under arrest?” 

“He probably will be.” The sheriff 
added with gruff tenderness, “Now, you 
go back to bed and stay at home till I 
get back.” 

When the men had gone, Susan auto- 
matically cleared up. Allan? But Allan 
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couldn’t have done such a thing. She sat 
stiffly by a window for a time. Allan? 

Suddenly she sprang up and, throwing 
a shawl over her head, left the house 
and ran, a silent wraith on the darkened 
streets. 

She knew Allan’s room at Mrs. Logan’s. 
The house door was never locked. She 
let herself in and knocked softly at Al- 
lan’s door. There was no answer. 

Praying, Susan tried the knob and let 
herself into the room. 

“Allan!” 

The darkness was silent, empty. She 
groped for the dresser and struck a 
match. The bed was disheveled and 
empty. There was no one else in the room. 

Susan stared around her an instant, 
unbelieving, shivering. Then she fled 
back into a night haunted by a horror 
worse than any she had dreamed . . . 

Now, Allan Harper was truly gone, but 
it was not in any manner remotely 
guessed by Susan. A little before Susan’s 
arrival he had been awakened by the 
slight sound made by someone entering 
his room. He lay still, listening, then 
found the gun beneath his pillow. 

He said sharply, “Who’s there?” 

“Madden,” was the soft reply. The 
marshal sat on the bed. “I want to talk 
to you.” 

“What’s wrong?” 

“Where were you this afternoon?” 

“Out in the county.” 

“What doing?” 

“Just riding. Looking for Pop Golden’s 
herd.” 

“That all you did?” 

A pause. “I went on later to look over 
some land.” 

“Why?” 

“I was playing a hunch. I think Tim 
McKeon is loading both barrels for a 
blast that’s going to knock cattle clean 
out of Kansas. If possible, I’d like to 
know for sure.” 

“Did you talk to him?” 

“I didn’t even see him.” 

“Were you around very long?” 

“Less than an hour.” 

“Hm,” said Madden. He added grimly, 
“Tim McKeon’s been murdered.” 

Allan swore. “Murdered? McKeon? 
When? Who did it?” 

“They say you did it,” Madden told him 
bluntly. “It’s known you’re desperate. 
Your girl’s leaving. You’ve asked for 
money, I understand. You’ve even talked 
about McKeon, I’m told. The killing was 
for robbery. Tim McKeon’s dugout was 
ripped to hell and all, sometime today. 
There was a hole in the floor and an 
empty tobacco box near by. There’d been 
over six hundred in it, according to Mc- 
Keon’s neighbor that found him.” 

Allan slid from the bed and began to 
dress. There was a grimness in his soul, 
for he knew well what this could mean. 
On the borderlands the mere suspicion of 
such an atrocious crime, combined with 
robbery, usually meant quick punish- 
ment at the hands of an outraged citi- 
zenry. 

Allan demanded curtly, “What’s been 
done about this?” 

“Sheriff Pritchard and Doc Evans are 
getting ready right now to ride out and 
look over the scene of the crime. They’ll 
be back here early in the morning.” 

Allan paused. “Are you here to make 
an arrest, Madden?” 

“I’m not.” 

“What, then?” 

Madden laughed. “I’m here on my own 


account. I’m falling back on the fine old I 
excuse of peace officers since the first 
one pinned on his badge. I’m out of 
jurisdiction.” 

“Well, what’s to be done? What do 
you think of it?” 

“Think?” The marshal snorted. “I 
don’t think, lad. I know! Don’t you real- 
ize who did this? Your Texas friend, 
Lance Larkin!” 

Allan swore prayerfully. “You’re guess- 
ing, Madden!” 

“Guessing, is it? The Wichita Lily 
don’t think so. I went over there on the 
instant.- I can tighten the screws, and 
she’s well aware of it. She told me things. 
Larkin did plenty talking these two days. 
He talked about McKeon among others. 
Everybody in town, it seems, has heard 
the old fool boast of his money. Larkin 
was mighty taken with the possibility of 
helping himself to it. He said so, and peo- 
ple heard him; yet that’s hearsay and 
won’t hold in court. The Lily knows that 
man Larkin. She told me a good many 
things. He went right out of town and 
killed McKeon and robbed him. And I 
myself like a fool sent him!” 

“Forget that end of it,” Allan advised. 
“It happened afterward, and certainly 
you needn’t shoulder the blame.” 

“I do. I let him go,” said Madden. “He’s 
not fit to exist, and I let him go.” 

“What led you to let him go?” 

The reply was surprising. “For your 
sake, lad, in a roundabout way. I’m not 
a man of peace. I came here to do a job 
such as I’ve done before. I’m not afraid 
of a single buckaroo from Texas, nor 
twenty of the same, but they’re afraid 
of me, because they know I’m a better 
man than the best of them. This town 
was ripe, and I could have raised some 
mighty interesting hell hereabouts. But 
something struck me about you. It was 
curious.” 

“I’d like to hear it,” urged Allan. 

“You’re a man to my measure,” Mad- 
den went on, “and I never before heard 
a man to my measure crave peace. You 
weren’t afraid, I found; you wanted 
things and you were bent on getting 
them, and it’s been my experience that 
peace never got a man anything. Yet 
you wanted peace!” 

“I did,” Allan admitted. “Once.” 

“And then it struck me. Peace wasn’t 
an end in your mind — it was a means. 
It was clearance for a man; room for a 
battle; a road to where you were bent on 
going. It was a new idea; it was a notion 
to think about. And I decided I’d create 
it here and let you have it, just to see 
the outcome!” 

Allan was silent. 

Madden added, “It begins to look like 
my original idea was the right one. 
Peace, in my experience, is the most 
dangerous thing a man can fool with.” 

Allan said, “I reckon you win, 
Madden ” 

“Now, look here!” Dan Madden became 
suddenly vigorous. “The Lily told me, 
among other things, that Lance Larkin 
was wanted for a killing back in Texas. 
He can’t very well go home. He’s certain, 
this time of year, with the trail season 
ended at the source, to head north for 
the Platte country, where the Lily says 
he has friends. He has no place else to 
go. There’s no good sending word to that 
kind of country for a lad of his stripe, 
and there’s no point in trying to induce 
our county officers to chase after him on 
the evidence we’ve got. But here’s an 
idea. How about going after him your- 
self?” 

Allan was silent. He had to go some- 
where, and instantly! Instantly, whether 
or no — and be far away tomorrow when 
the time came for Susan to leave. 

“Madden,” Allan said presently, “I’m 
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no cowboy, and I don’t know a thing 
about that north country, but I’ve got a 
horse that has more trail sense than the 
majority of men and horses together — 
and if she’ll take me in range of that 
fellow. I’ll take all the chances on what 
comes after.” 

“Good!” snapped Madden. “Get ready, 
then. You’re supposed to be taken into 
custody at sunup, and you might face 
more than jail afterward. No man knows 
I’m here. Your horse is ready for you 
behind the house with a light roll on the 
saddle and bags packed and a carbine in 
the boot. Good luck to you!” 

“Luck?” Allan paused in suspicion. 
“You had the horse ready when you 
came up here. How did you know I’d go?” 

“I know the measure of a man, I’ve 
told you. I’ve staked my life on it, in 
my time. Now. get started and bring 
that skunk back here!” 

Allan got started, swiftly. 

Vast and lonesome lay the prairie in 
the dawn. The tattered grasses rippled 
in the warm wind. Orlando had long 
since dropped below the southern hori- 
zon. Allan rode through a silence and a 
peace as complete and primeval as 
Creation. 

The hours before day first touched the 
eastern sky with the faint fresh tints of 
renewal over the world had given Allan 
reason as never before to cherish the 
animal under him. It was as if Starlight 
shared full awareness of the emergency 
of their errand. Through the darkness 
she sped, never faltering. 

They traveled hour upon hour ever 
northward. The sun was high and fierce 
when Allan halted finally and made a 
brief camp. He unsaddled Starlight and 
let her roll in the bunch grass, then 
quickly rubbed her dow r n with dry grass 
and gave her a good ration of grain. 
Then he looked over his own supplies. 

There was bacon, there was coffee, and 
with them a skillet, and an adequate 
breakfast was speedily made ready and 
eaten. Allan cleaned up with a few 
more bunches of brittle grass. Then he 
rested. 

This quiet was the most difficult part 
of the ordeal, for now the anodyne of 
action was missing. Thought thronged 
upon him, and there was no escape. 

There was Susan — fire and sweetness, 
pain and ecstasy, all beauty and all tor- 
ment. There was Logan Maury, and their 
departure this day together. And there 
was all of life to be lived with the 
memory of these things. 

Allan did not linger longer than was 
necessary. Urgently he pressed on north- 
ward. 

During the afternoon, after many brief 
pauses and another sketchy meal out 
of the saddlebags, Allan caught up with 
a trail herd. It was a big drive, the dust- 
blown stragglers far in the rear. Allan 
swerved around it and caught up with 
the foreman, a young Texan. Competence 
and judgment were in the set of the lat- 
ter’s lean, swarthy face and in his direct 
blue eyes. He exchanged greetings, but 
did not immediately reply to Allan’s 
question about lone travelers on the 
trail. 

“You a peace officer?” he finally 
drawled. 

“No, I’m not.” 

“Friend of this fellow?” 

“Far from it!” 

“Hm,” said the Texan. “Personal mat- 
ter, eh?” 

Allan smiled. “It’s damned personal, 
Texas! Don’t you reckon you might let 
this fellow take care of his own protec- 
tion, and me of my own grievance?” 

“What’s the grievance?” 

“Murder. Either I did it or he did it. 


I want to turn him back and let the folks 
choose between us.” 

The Texan looked Allan over, making 
up his mind. “Well, I reckon that’s a 
reasonable idea. There was a fellow came 
along first thing this morning. He might 
have been riding all night. Tall, stringy 
and tough as mesquite, with a shadow of 
a scar on one cheek and maybe a touch 
of Indian somewhere. He wanted to buy 
a horse and showed his gold, but I 
wouldn’t dicker.” 

“That’s the lad. He murdered a settler 
near Orlando, close by Salt Branch.” 

“Oh,” said the foreman. He grinned. 
“A granger? Well, I reckon I’ve met some 
I might have shot myself, here and 
there.” 

Allan smiled. “I doubt for robbery, 
Texas. I don’t think you have much in 
common with this fellow.” 

“Drop by on your way down,” said the 
foreman. “We’ll spread a feed for you.’’ 

Later, in the waning afternoon, Allan 
met a horse herd traveling south, accom- 
panied by several wagons and a dozen 
riders. This was the remnant of two trail 
herd outfits returning after successful 
delivery at Ogallala. They reported an 
encounter with Larkin at noon. 

The pace was telling on both mount 
and master now. The heat of the day 
did not abate with the failing light; in- 
stead, the south wind, hot as a furnace 
draft, was increasing. When Allan halted 
to rest, Starlight stood on stiff legs, head 
low, red-eyed, indomitable. Her sleek 
coat was stained with sweat and dust. 

The night was welcome. The stars were 
intense; by their guidance Allan traveled 
in intermittent stretches, halting longer, 
allowing his mount increasing rest. 

They no longer raced, but they cov- 
ered ground. Quite late, the lingering 
moon rose and made the way easier. 

Allan was in the saddle when day 
came filtering through the sky. In the 
false dawn he came upon a new forma- 
tion in the land, an abrupt line of high 
bluffs dropping down to the flat bottom 
of a spacious valley. 

The dawn increased. The south wind 
swept steadily over the world, and va- 
grant dust devils danced over the valley. 
Then Allan perceived a small point of 
yellow light twinkling among the trees 
along a river to westward. He made out 
the square outline of a house. It was a 
homestead, with cultivated land. It was 
surprising to come upon such a place in 
this remote quarter. 

Allan debated, while fording the lan- 
guid shallow stream, and made up his 
mind to turn toward the house. There 
would be food there, at least, if no in- 
formation. The house and barn and the 
haystacks and corrals had an unusual 
look of efficiency. The animals on the 
place looked prosperous. Starlight, sud- 
denly alert, neighed an eager hail to her 
own kind. 

When Allan was less than three hun- 
dred yards from the house, the report 
of a rifle shot shivered the bated still- 
ness. In his ear screamed the whining 
alarm of a bullet. 

He dropped from the saddle, to stand 
in the shelter of his horse. He yelled 
protest, waved his hat. 

A second shot — and Starlight screamed 
and reared. Allan lost hold of the bridle. 
The horse wheeled and bolted. 

Allan leaped for the side of the road, 
vaulted the fence and threw himself flat 
in a field, taking cover in the thick 
growth standing waist-high. He lay still. 
For an instant he had rashly judged that 
the rifleman was merely a vigilant settler 
warning an unwelcome visitor off the 
trail. His error was plain. No warning 
directed those bullets, but murderous aim. 

The killer w r as cornered, prepared to 
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kill once more. There was no choice of 
conclusions. Lance Larkin was entrenched 
in the house. 

The rifle began speaking again, and its 
bullets raked the field. Allan began 
squirming carefully on the earth, passing 
like an eel through the thick growth. He 
had one course. He was afoot, with only 
a revolver. Against a man armed with a 
rifle he was lost, unless he could close 
in. He cut a circuitous course for the 
rear of the house, intent on flanking his 
enemy with all possible speed. 

Presently, miraculously, a barn reared 
between Allan and the house. Out of 
sight, he broke cover and charged, leap- 
ing the fence, sprinting for the rear of 
the barn. He paused there, breathing 
deeply, listening. He heard no sound. 

Peering around a corner of the bam, 
he had the yard and the rear of the 
house before him. The yard was scat- 
tered with implements and gear; there 
was no sign of life. 

Allan’s jaw set as he made his decision. 
He left the corner of the bam, gained 
the partial shelter of a wagon, ran from 
the wagon to a comer of the house. 

At that instant a man with a rifle came 
charging around the house comer, hunt- 
ing his vanished prey. It was Lance 
Larkin. 

Both men acted instantly. There was 
a single exchange of shots. 

The .38 was the better prepared, the 
better aimed weapon. Larkin stood 
frozen, his face drained of color, while 
the rifle slid from his grasp. Then he 
clutched at a limp right arm and gasped, 
“Don’t shoot! I quit! I’m disarmed, 
Harper. You hit me; you got me. Don’t 
shoot!” 

Allan said, “Get around to the front 
of the house.” 

Larkin shambled around the house. 

There were two people inside the 
house, and at sight of them Allan Har- 
per’s set jaw relaxed. Lashed to chairs 
inside the main room were the pair he 
had seen in Orlando, driving home be- 
hind the huge Percherons which had 
caught his eye. The eyes of the little 
woman flashed sparks, and the face of 
the big man was as dark as the red 
beard he wore. 

“Thank God you came through, 
stranger!” said the redbeard as Allan 
hastened to release them. “No man on 
this prairie was ever more welcome.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the woman. "Oh! We 
thought sure that devil had killed you.” 

While Larkin cowered sullenly in a 
comer of the room, the settlers told 
Allan how he had overpowered them at 
breakfast after sneaking up to the door, 
threatening them with his gun, and 
then how he had been aroused from the 
table where he was wolfing down food 
by the call of an approaching horse. 

“He knew you instantly,” said the red- 
beard. “He cursed a blue streak, and 
then he opened fire. You’re lucky to be 
alive and standing.” 

“It was the poor light,” said Allan. He 
smiled. “Along with some bad-tempered 
shooting, maybe. I lit into your field and 
he lost me, so I crawled around to the 
back.” 

‘ The field? My wheat?” The redbeard 
exhaled gustily. “Man, you’re the lucky 
one that I delayed taking it in!” 

Allan gave him a look. “Wheat?” 

“The field just east. The one you were 
in.” 

Allan strode to the door and looked. 


It struck him all at once, a thunder- 
bolt and a flame. 

Wheat! 

Golden and heavy-laden, ripe and rich 
and miraculous, it spread over twoscore 
acres like a sea rippling in the morning 
sun. Tall and straight and proud, the 
exultant bearded heads nodded with 
the weight of their fruitful yield. Wheat, 
a wealth of it — in western Kansas! 

Allan came to life. “A harvest of 
wheat!” he gloated. “Acres of it! Man, 
how did you do it?” 

“Plowed and planted,” said the settler. 
But there was the gleam of intense satis- 
faction in his eye. 

Allan was beside himself. “This will 
mean millions of bushels! It means for- 
tunes and population and cities. Man 
alive — man alive, you don’t know! You’ve 
saved Kansas!” 

The settler laughed. “Well, I made a 
start by saving you, I reckon, son, and 
that looks like a right good start to me!” 

Allan Harper remained over that day 
and that night. He was a welcome guest 
to the pair, who bore the name of Fer- 
guson. Lance Larkin’s wound required 
rest more than exhaustive attention. He 
was bandaged and deposited in the barn, 
chained and padlocked. Starlight idled 
and feasted on grain in a corral. She had 
been found, merely creased by the bullet 
that had stampeded her, quietly nibbling 
grass in a grove along the river bank. 

Allan took little further interest in his 
prisoner, but conferred at length with 
his host. The latter gave willing explana- 
tion of his methods. He said that he and 
his wife had been in to pick up some 
new cultivating machinery when Allan 
had observed them in Orlando. They had 
just reached home. He had a zealous 
hope for modern machinery as the savior 
of the harassed prairie settler. He was a 
railroad engineer by profession, and for 
the usual backward squatter he had 
ample scorn. 

“No wonder they’re being starved out. 
The way they work a field is beyond 
understanding. No man would buy an 
empty building, and then sit down and 
wait for it to start producing, let’s say, 
shoes. He’d install machinery and mate- 
rials, and he’d plan and work. Your 
typical settler moved on the land with 
an iron plow and a spavined horse and 
a fistful of seed. Once in seven years the 
fields produce of their own accord. The 
other six, if he lasts, he starves.” 

“What would you recommend that he 
do?” 

“He should plan on drought and frost 
and storm and all the distempers of na- 
ture. When we build a bridge, we start 
at low water, but we build for high. That 
bridge outlasts flood and ice and storm. 
When I came out here I studied the 
land, and I learned lessons from those 
who had failed. 

“No one here dreams of planting wheat 
except in spring. I thought, Why not 
plant in the fall, with a proper fall 
variety of the grain, as is done elsewhere? 
I was told that if you plow deep, you let 
the moisture out. I thought, Why wouldn’t 
it let the moisture in? I made my own 
plans, and you’ve seen the result. 

“I planted that forty last fall. It sprang 
up before frost, and lay there till spring 
came, and it flourished during the season 
of spring rains, and this summer heat 
has matured and cured it while it was 
blighting younger spring-sown wheat.” 

Allan remembered the little that Tim 
McKeon had admitted about his notions, 
and his anger at dearth of money. Queer 
as he was, McKeon had been inspired. 

Allan asked, “How did you come to 
settle so far out?” 

“This is going to be a railroad coun- 
try,” said Ferguson. “I went all over 
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hereabouts on a private survey, and I’m 
convinced that a track will be built 
through here before long, following the 
course of the river. I’ll get employment 
on it, with my home handy. This coun- 
try’s going to grow, and I’m growing 
right along with it.” 

“You’re sure this crop wasn’t a lucky 
accident?” 

Ferguson laughed in his red beard. 
"This year, man?” 

Allan laughed with him. The secret of 
the prairie was unlocked. He was ready 
to depart. 

Captor and prisoner set out southward 
in the dawn. Larkin offered no resist- 
ance or difficulty. He obeyed orders with- 
out a word. He was sullen, but that was 
all. 

It was an awkward journey. They rode 
in silence, one ahead of the other, for 
long stretches. They rested, and not a 
word was spoken. Always they went on. 

At one halting place Allan made a dis- 
covery. They had eaten, and Larkin had 
cleaned up and was smoking. He spilled 
his own flake tobacco into papers and 
rolled slender cigarets which he con- 
sumed quickly. When no fire was burn- 
ing, he lighted up with matches from a 
box he carried. The arresting thing about 
this was the fact that the cigaret papers 
were brown and the matches yellow- 
tinted vestas. 

Allan noted these details, and he re- 
membered the whine of the bullet that 
had barely missed him out at McKeon’s 
place, and the man who had disap- 
peared, and the burned cigarets and yel- 
low-tinted matches he had left behind. 
There was a grim satisfaction in meeting 
them again. 

He said, “Larkin, how much does 
Maury pay you for shooting at me?” 

The man grunted, looked balefully at 
him and looked away. 

Allan went on, “Did you actually miss 
me the other day at McKeon’s claim or 
was that orders?” 

“I got nothing to say.” 

“You’d better think of something to 
say. We’ll soon be in Orlando. The only 
fighting chance you’ve got is to talk, and 
talk plenty.” 

“I got nothing to say,” the man re- 
peated. 

“Have it your own way,” Allan said, 
shrugging. “Let’s get along.” 

They got along, pressing steadily south- 
ward, hour upon hour, night upon day. 
There was no pause for sleep. The two 
animals, with their riders, crawled slowly 
across the world. 

They came in sight of Orlando from 
a low distant rise north of town. It was 
past midnight. Allan had bound the pris- 
oner; he led the halting mounts on a 
line. 

He headed for the eastern end of town, 
choosing a course around the maze of 
loading pens and sidings. Caution and 
reckless impatience struggled for mas- 
tery. Once inside the town, he tethered 
the horses in deep shadow near the 
depot and proceeded to the jail. 

Deputy Bates was playing solitaire. 
When he saw his visitors, his jaw 
dropped. “Harper! Where you been?” 

“Polishing my saddle over plenty of 
country,” Allan told him. “I’ve brought 
you a prisoner.” 

Bates looked from one red- eyed visitor 
to the other. “Lance Larkin? What’s he 
here for?” 

“Murder. You lock him up and look 
after him. This is your McKeon killer.” 

Bates rose, remembering a dire duty. 
“I reckon you know. Harper, you’re un- 
der arrest yourself. There’s a warrant 
out. I’ve got my sworn duty.” 

Allan stared at him. "To hell with your 


sworn duty! Show some sense, you block- 
head, and take my prisoner.” 

“You know I don’t like to do this, 
Harper.” He added, harried but dogged, 
“Allan Harper ” 

“Don’t say it!” Allan snapped. “Dam- 
mit, Dodd Bates, don’t you tempt 
me !” 

A footstep sounded on the walk. Allan 
clutched Larkin’s arm and swung him 
aside, so that they faced Bates and the 
door. Allan’s hand held his gun butt. 

It was Sheriff Sam Pritchard. 

“What’s this?” Pritchard gazed aston- 
ished at the tense scene. Anger began to 
stir in him. “Allan Harper, I’ll have an 
accounting. What does this mean?” 

Allan jerked from his belt a canvas- 
rolled packet which he tossed on the 
desk; it struck with a heavy metallic 
sound. From a pocket he drew papers 
containing the signed statements of the 
Fergusons. “Sheriff,” he said, “I’m at 
the end of my tether! There’s your evi- 
dence of murder. I’ve got testimony of 
witnesses who will back me up in court. 
I’ve been going for three days and 
nights, and I’ve just been invited into 
jail!” 

“Yes? So?” 

“I’m not going for any man in Kansas, 
you hear!” 

The sheriff looked at him imperturb- 
ably. “Well, suppose we talk it over.” 

And so it came about that Allan Har- 
per was not placed under arrest. That 
was a swift conclusion, once Pritchard 
reviewed the amazing facts. Yet he 
nursed a grievance. It had nothing to 
do with the crime, but with Susan. 

“It’s damned unfortunate,” he growled, 
“but there’s been talk.” 

“Talk?” said Allan. “What about?” 

“Your informant the other night was 
seen leaving your hotel.” 

“Well? Hell, I’ve squared my inform- 
ant, haven’t I?” 

“There’s no squaring things when a 
woman is seen leaving a man’s quarters 
between midnight and dawn.” 

“What in thunder are you talking 
about?” 

“What do you think I’m talking about 
when my daughter is seen leaving a 
man’s boarding house in the dead of 
night?” 

“Susan!” said Allan. “She’s still here, 
sheriff?” 

“She put off going. I demanded that 
she stay till you were apprehended or 
this talk cleared up.” 

Allan shook his head. “Somebody’s 
crazy! My informant, sheriff, was a man.” 

Pritchard grimly related the circum- 
stances. Susan was seen emerging from 
the boarding house long past midnight; 
Her father knew why she had gone there 
and gave her small thanks, but the ob- 
server reporting the incident had no oc- 
casion to know at the time and was not 
the kind to correct a false impression 
later. 

“Who was it?” Allan demanded. 

Pritchard gave him a quick, sharp look. 
“I reckon I’ll keep that to myself.” 

“Then it was Hannah Weeks again!” 
But Allan was more baffled than angry. 
“I don’t know a thing about this. I never 
saw Susie that night. Didn’t she ex- 
plain?” 

“She won’t tell me anything.” 

“Well, my informant was a man. If I 
had his leave I’d tell you his name.” 

Pritchard was silent, brooding. Then 
he said, “It’s beyond me. If this inform- 
ant will step up and talk, I’ll count it a 
great favor.” 

“He’ll talk, once he hears this,” prom- 
ised Allan. 

“Come on, we’ll put your prisoner in 
the lockup,” said the sheriff abruptly. 

While they were moving the prisoner, 
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a significant incident occurred. The jail 
was empty, and the prisoner was un- 
ceremoniously installed. 

“I’ll get Doc Evans to have a look at 
that arm,” said the sheriff. “Bates, you 
see he has something to eat.” 

Just then two figures detached them- 
selves from the shadows along the side- 
walk and came sauntering by. They were 
strangers, cowboys, with a peculiar glitter 
in their eyes. 

“Howdy, sheriff!” greeted one. “You 
done caught you a prisoner?” 

“I have,” growled the sheriff. 

The second cowboy drawled, “Who you 
got in there, sheriff?” 

“That’s no concern of yours.” 

The pair laughed. “We ain’t concerned, 
sheriff. Just curious, is all.” 

And they walked away, a little sinister 
in their nonchalance. 

Allan attracted more than ordinary 
attention as he walked Starlight along 
Trail Street to McKesson’s corral. The 
mare was patently close to exhaustion, 
and Allan himself, begrimed and lined 
of face, was a man who had clearly been 
through a desperate ordeal. 

At the livery stable Joe had a griev- 
ance. “Why in hell didn’t you let me 
know, Mr. Harper? I’d have gone along.” 

Allan gave him a look. “Gone along? 
What do you know about where I’ve 
been?” 

“I just heard a minute ago. Fellow 
dropped by to leave his horse. The story 
is going all over the Street, I reckon.” 

“Do they know who the prisoner is?” 

“Sure — Larkin.” 

Allan swore. This was bad. He learned 
that his mission had been the talk of the 
Street these three days. No one knew 
exactly what had happened, but they 
had tried to put two and two together. 

Allan asked, “Is Maury still around?” 

“He is,” Joe told him, “and in a bad 
temper. Ruby told me he’s hopping mad 
because this upset his plans.” 

“And Ruby?” 

Joe hesitated. “Ruby’s all right, I 
reckon. For a time, anyhow. She told 
me something of what’s been going on. 
That story about you and her got around, 
and the other gals have been riding her 
about it. 

“She can’t say that Maury’s heard it; 
he hasn’t said anything to her yet. I told 
her if he did, and didn’t speak the right 
piece, to get word to me instanter.” 

Allan smiled. “And what would you do, 
boy?” 

“Why, I’d plug the so-and-so!” 

“Joe, if you plug him without giving 
me first try, I’ll nurse a grudge against 
you for life.” 

Joe grinned faintly. “I doubt I’d stop 
to think about it, Mr. Harper. I’d be 
kind of in a hurry. That Ruby girl is in 
a bad corner, and she don’t even dare 
try to get out. No man will help her out 
because she’s wearing Logan Maury’s 
private earmark.” 

Allan felt chill. “What?” 

“No, don’t take that wrong. As I said, 
she’s all right for a time. But the time 
is drawing short. She doesn’t say much, 
but I’ve had my ear open to gossip. If 
Logan Maury harms that girl, I’m going 
to shoot him like a hound.” 

That was that, and Allan’s permission 
was not even requested. Allan felt as 
much oppressed by the seriousness of 
this new situation as he was comforted 
by the knowledge that he had an ally. 
He went in search of Dan Madden. 


There was only one place to explore for 
the marshal, and that the dangerous 
territory of Trail Street. Awareness of 
that colored Allan’s attitude, and there 
was a steel-like truculence about him 
as he shouldered his way through the 
crowds in the bars and gambling rooms. 
He was conscious of it, and conscious 
too that it did not go unnoticed. 

Only once did a hint of trouble arise. 
A short, oaken-shouldered rider, a half- 
breed by the swarthy look of him and 
the cut of his ornate clothes, lurched 
from a bar and careened into Allan with 
extraordinary force. Allan’s jaw hard- 
ened, but he looked the fellow over. The 
breed was drunk; he seemed unaware 
of the mishap. Allan pushed him aside 
and went on and forgot the matter. 

His quest ended in a place called the 
Four Aces. Madden sat against the wall 
behind a poker table. He gave Allan an 
almost imperceptible signal with a jerk 
of the head. Allan pushed on through 
the crowd and took a stand close by the 
rear door. 

Presently Madden joined him, saying 
tersely, “Let’s go outside, son.” In the 
darkness of the empty alley he added, 
“From the look in your eye, I’d risk 
saying you brought him back.” 

“I brought him back. Haven’t you 
heard?” 

“Nobody told me.” 

“The story’s going the rounds. Some of 
them saw us come in. Sam Pritchard has 
Larkin now. It’s a clear case; he had 
the money on him when I took him.” 

“And in what condition did you take 
him?” 

“I had to shoot him a little.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

Allan told of the capture, and Madden 
grunted approval. He also told of the 
wheat, and the Fergusons, and a little 
to his surprise, Madden listened with 
close attention, and even interposed a 
number of shrewd questions. 

“Then you think this wheat is a prac- 
tical thing?” 

“That man Ferguson has proved it. 
Absolutely. During the worst season we 
can remember.” 

“Hm,” said Madden darkly, “it’s going 
to go a mite hard on the drovers. There 
must be fifty thousand head of stock 
grazing under herd within a day’s circle 
riding right now. What’ll become of 
them?” 

Allan shrugged. “They’ll have to make 
a shift somewhere else. They can’t beat 
the wheat.” 

“They’ll likely try. And the railroads 
— they won’t take kindly to the loss of 
the cattle trade.” 

“They only stand to profit,” Allan re- 
torted. “Let the herds head farther west 
when they come up the trail. That will 
make the haul to the East all the longer.” 
He added, “What’s been happening here 
since I left?” 

“Well,” said Madden, “I had to shoot 
a man.” 

“Bad?” 

“They’ve got him at a house on the 
edge of town. I think he’ll live. He forced 
it on me. But that makes two Texas men 
done in by the law. Yours, and mine.” 

“Was he the only one to tackle you?” 

“The only one these two days. They’ve 
taken to avoiding me. It ain’t natural, 
and I don’t like it.” 

“Trouble brewing?” 

“Maybe,” Madden said. “This is shoot- 
ing weather. I’d advise you to keep your 
gun handy and stay out of dark alleys. 
You’re not finished with that Larkin 
fellow yet by any means.” 

Allan had a final question. Had there 
been any word or sign of the Golden 
herd to Madden’s knowledge? 

“None, boy. I kept an ear open for 
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you. Are you sure that Pop Golden fellow 
is a square-shooter?” 

“I’d lay everything I’ve got on him.” 

“Hm! People are sometimes surprising, 
especially when the money pinches. This 
pinches you bad, don’t it?” 

“That herd has to turn up or I’ll have 
to hike East with the movers. Starlight’s 
about my last stake around here that’ll 
bring cash.” 

“Well, you hang on a couple of days 
longer. If the pinch gets real bad, let me 
know. I’ve got some cash.” Allan thanked 
him but declined the offer, and Madden 
merely shrugged. 

Late as it was, Allan made for the 
Pritchard home. He did not return to 
Trail Street, but walked the rear alley. 
He was not yet out of the alley when he 
became aware of someone in the dark- 
ness hurrying behind him. 

Allan did not pause or look back, but 
when he reached the street at the alley’s 
mouth, he stepped to one side and 
stopped, concealed by a building corner. 
He waited. The unknown stepped out of 
the alley warily and came to a halt. 

Allan drawled, “Looking for someone, 
hombre?” 

It was the drunk he had encountered 
earlier, the swarthy breed. Only the 
man was now distinctly not drunk. His 
eyes glittered with fury and apprehen- 
sion. 

Allan told him, “I have a few things 
to do yet before I turn in. If you want 
to come along, we’ll walk together.” 

“I do not know what you talk about,” 
the other snarled. 

“You’ll learn damned quick if I run 
into you again,” Allan snapped. “I don’t 
like people following me at night. If 
I find you in my neighborhood again, 
amigo, I’m going to shoot without 
asking questions. I’ll be on my way now, 
if you have nothing more to say. Clear 
out. Beat it! Vamos!” 

The other man glanced at the lights 
of Trail Street just up the block and 
began to walk toward them. His very 
gait suggested sullen venom. He did not 
look back. 

Allan smiled grimly and hastened on. 

A light glowed at the rear of the Prit- 
chard house. Susan answered his knock. 
At sight of him she gasped, paled and 
pulled him inside. 

“Allan! Oh, Allan, are you all right?” 

“Certainly I’m all right, Sue. I just 
got back.” 

“Back? But you should never have 
come here, Allan.” 

“Why not?” He grinned. “Am I still 
out of order in this house?” 

She gripped his arm hard. “Father will 
be here any minute. He’ll want to arrest 
you on sight. Don’t, oh, please don’t have 
trouble with Father, Allan!” 

Then it dawned on him: she had not 
heard the news. He chuckled. “My only 
trouble with this family is with you, 
Susie.” 

She was weak when she learned the 
truth, and seated herself shakily in a 
chair. 

Allan told her the story of his ride 
and its outcome while she listened, tense 
and troubled. He told her about the 
wheat, and, silent and inscrutable now, 
she got up and began to make coffee. 
While he talked he watched her, trying 
to read her mood and her thoughts. 

“What brought you to my house in 
the middle of the night, Susie?” 

“I wanted to warn you,” she said 
quietly. 

“Why?” 

She poured the coffee. “I felt a duty. 
I was afraid.” 

“That I’d killed him?” 

“That if you’d done anything it might 
have been on my account.” 


He smiled. “Then you granted I might 
have done it, eh, Susie?” 

There were sudden hot lights in her 
blue eyes. “Yes, I did. How can anyone 
tell what’s likely to happen here? I tell 
you this country is cursed! I don’t know 
what I’m likely to do myself from one 
minute to the next. I’ll go out of my 
mind if I have to put up with any more 
of this killing and shooting.” 

“We’ve made some progress toward 
ending it,” he reminded her. “I’ve just 
done a job. Daniel Madden is doing a far 
bigger one.” 

“Daniel Madden!” she scorned. “A 
hired killer walking the streets of Or- 
lando. Progress!” 

He saw the resentment mounting in 
her. He said, “I’m sorry, Susan. That’s a 
matter of opinion. I came here to thank 
you for coming to warn me the other 
night. That was a splendid thing to do. 
I came to talk of other things, too, but 
perhaps this isn’t the right time.” He 
paused. “I’m tired and weary, Susie. I 
haven’t the heart for fighting you, too.” 

She stared at him, and suddenly her 
mouth quivered. “Oh, Allan, I don’t want 
to fight with you, either. I’m weary my- 
self.” 

He took her in his arms, and she 
leaned her head on his breast. They did 
not speak. Then she sighed and pushed 
away from him, shaking her head. 

“No, that isn’t right. It’s weak of me 
to let you take me in your arms. I can 
be weak at moments, but I can’t change 
my convictions.” 

“Damn convictions!” Allan murmured. 
He found a chair. Then he said, “You’ve 
changed your plans anyway, Susie. What 
happened that you didn’t go East?” 

“My father prevailed upon me to wait. 
I reckon I’d have waited anyway, to see 
what happened to you; to help if there 
was need. I was frightened, Allan.” 

He studied her. He yearned to see 
peace in her troubled blue eyes and 
laughter on her pretty lips again. 

And then, without warning, he was 
on his feet as if propelled by a spring. 
He dived for the lamp, cupped a palm 
about the glass chimney, blew out the 
flame. 

“Allan, what’s wrong?” she demanded. 

“Hush! Listen. Outside.” 

There was a scuffling sound at the 
rear of the house and grunting noises, 
then a sharp cry. “Stop! Stop where you 
are!” 

It was punctuated by a shot, and in- 
stantly by another, as if in answer. Then 
there was silence. 

“Go into the other room,” Allan 
snapped. 

“I’ll stay right here with you,” Susan 
retorted. “What are you going to do?” 

“I’ll find out what it is,” he said grim- 
ly. “Please stand back against the wall.” 
He stepped to the door, gun in hand. 

She flew to him in the darkness. “Don’t 
go out there, Allan! Don’t you dare!” 

“Susie, please now!” he said with 
menace. 

He pushed her close to the wall; 
opened the door slightly, tried to pene- 
trate the black mystery of the night. 
There was not a sound. 

Opening the door a little wider, Allan 
demanded, “Who’s out there?” 

After a second of hesitation, a voice 
close at hand replied, “Mr. Harper? It’s 
Joe. It’s all right now.” 

Allan jerked the door wide. “Joe, what’s 
happened?” 

Joe loomed in the night, embarrassed, 
unhappy. “I was just waiting. I didn’t 
want to disturb you till you were ready 
to go home. I set myself to wait out here. 
Then a fellow came along so quiet he 
most scared the wits out of me when I 
spied him. I grabbed him. He didn’t say 
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anything, but began to fight like a bob- 
cat. Then he broke loose and run, and I 
tried to stop him, but he fired a shot at 
me and I threw a bullet at him, and 
then he was gone. I don’t know where 
he went — don’t know what he looked 
like or what he wanted. I’m sorry, Mr. 
Harper.” 

Allan bade the young man enter. He 
relighted the lamp. 

“Why were you waiting?” he asked Joe. 
“Has anything happened?” 

Again Joe was acutely uncomfortable. 
“There’s a man wants to see you on 
the quiet, Mr. Harper, tonight. He says 
he has some important information. I 
reckon you’d better see him.” 

“Who is he?” 

“I don’t know. But I believed him, 
and I reckon you’d better talk to him.” 

Allan pondered. “All right. Where is 
he?” 

“Waiting in the stable office.” 

Allan told Joe he’d see the man later 
and sent him on his way. 

Susan looked ill. “Allan, that man 
came here after you.” 

“Don’t be frightened, honey,” Allan 
soothed her. 

But Susan was not to be comforted. 
He left her with fear growing like a 
malignant thing in her heart. 

Joe was not in sight when Allan en- 
tered McKesson’s stable. He opened the 
office door and looked in — and stood 
there feeling a little foolish. Seated in 
McKesson’s chair was Ruby Lee. 

“Don’t be afraid of me, Allan,” she 
said. “Come on in — and shut the door.” 

She was amused when Allan explained. 
Joe, delivering his message in Susan’s 
presence, had been overcome with em- 
barrassment and had fabricated the un- 
known man. But she got down to 
business immediately. 

“I warned you against Logan Maury 
before, Allan. I’m not going to warn you 
now. I’m just going to tell you.” She 
hesitated. “The orders are out to kill 
you, Allan.” 

Behind the apparent calmness of her 
gaze Allan could perceive terror and sup- 
plication. He drawled, “I sensed as much. 
It’s been an exciting evening.” 

She went on, “I never told you because 
I was afraid to start trouble. Logan 
Maury put Lance Larkin up to tackling 
you that night when the Wichita Lily 
got mad at you. That wasn’t planned 
beforehand, but Maury saw his chance 
and took it, and told Larkin what to do. 
He paid Larkin’s fine and gave him 
money for it next day. He gave him 
more money later to keep on hounding 
you. He never ordered Larkin to kill you, 
but he figured you’d lose patience and 
start a fight that would end in your 
being shot.” 

Allan said, “Logan Maury ought to go 
real far if he don’t accidentally get him- 
self hung on the way.” 

“He’s skirting mighty close to it right 
now. He’s clean crazy with hating you. 
He had everything in his hand the other 
night, and then your, disappearance up- 
set all his plans. So he blames you, and 
now he wants you out of the way, com- 
pletely and finally. Allan, do you take 
me seriously now?” 

He looked at her. “Ruby, honey, I’ve 
never taken you otherwise. If I hadn’t 
known what you’ve already told me, I 
might not be alive this minute.” 

She asked him about his ride after 


Larkin. Secretly she had been overjoyed 
when news came of the return of Allan 
and his prisoner. It was news that had 
inflamed many. The prisoner was a 
Texan, and the call of the clan was 
strong. 

“I reckon you can take care of your- 
self better than anybody calculated, 
Allan. But now you are a marked man. 
What do you expect to do?” 

He paused. Do? What was a man to 
do? He felt young and hard and strong, 
and only one path led through the murk 
of life, and if it was a hard path, he 
had the things it required and the forti- 
tude it demanded. 

He said, “Ruby, I expect to do what 
the next few days will ask me to do. I 
couldn’t go away if I wanted to, and 
I don’t want to.” He smiled. “I wish I 
knew that you were leaving; that you 
were safe and happy.” 

“I couldn’t leave, either. But I’ll be 
safe, and as for happiness, I’ve never 
known what it is, so I’ll not be missing 
anything.” 

Allan looked at her, thinking of her 
and thinking of Logan Maury. He gave 
her shoulder a hard squeeze. “Good girl, 
Ruby. Don’t let anything stampede you. 
You’ve got a lifetime ahead of you, and 
it should be a fine one. Don’t throw it 
away. If they ride you too hard any time, 
let me know and I’ll come running.” 

“I know you would. I’m grateful for 
it. It’s been a help — more than you’ll 
ever know.” 

There was a change in her that Allan 
could not wholly understand. There was 
a composure that was new to her. He 
knew that now she did not tender her 
passion and her hunger for him, but the 
pure gold of friendship. 

She did not ask to be kissed. She said, 
“Good-by, Allan. And good luck, always.” 
And she was gone. 

Allan was staring out the window 
broodingly, when Joe looked in. 

“Where’s Ruby?” 

“We had a talk. She’s gone back.” 

Joe was chagrined at having missed 
her. He demanded to know the latest 
conclusions. Allan repeated the conver- 
sation, and Joe asked finally, “Mr. Har- 
per, are you going to Logan Maury?” 

“I am not. How can I do that without 
admitting that I have information? And 
how can I avoid implicating Ruby in 
that?” He went on, “Boy, this is no time 
for going off half cocked. There’ll be 
plenty need for a cool head this next 
twenty-four hours, and I want you to 
stand ready.” 

Joe grinned lazily. And Allan knew he 
had a man to rely on. 

It was close to dawn when several men 
gathered in a back room on Trail Street, 
closing and locking the door and draw- 
ing the shades. They took chairs around 
a card table, quiet, a little portentous in 
bearing. Logan Maury and Wolf War- 
beau dominated the group. Maury spoke 
first, outlining the issues he had invited 
them here to consider. 

“I don’t know that you fully realize 
what’s happening right under your eyes,” 
he told them. “We’ve all been in boom 
towns before. We’ve all seen the same 
thing happen, in time. Either the boom 
plays out, or the godly element gang up 
and clamp down the lid. Now, this boom 
hasn’t begun to hit the high spots. All 
the cattle in Kansas don’t begin to touch 
the millions they’ve still got down yon- 
der. The trail will triple in size in the 
next few years. There’s a mint of gold 
in this town for the right parties — if 
they’re left alone.” 

“Well, Maury,” drawled one sleek in- 
dividual, “I ain’t heard any rumors that 
liquor and cards are in danger, and I 
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reckon I’ll make a living long as they’re 
in circulation.” 

“It’s the cattle that are in danger. 
How in hell will you make a living if 
they go outside the county; out of the 
state, maybe? Don’t you deceive yourself 
Dan Madden can’t harm the Street. He’s 
only a hired man, hired by parties sick 
of the cattle and the trail. If he bosses 
the Street, they boss him; give him the 
upper hand, and you and the cattle and 
the trade and the money will be boosted 
out of town inside a year.” 

“I don’t follow your reasoning, Logan,” 
demurred one of the other men. “I don’t 
see how those fellows will kill the goose 
that’s laying all the golden eggs. This 
is their town and their boom, too. If 
they drive the cattle away, where they 
going to make any money?” 

“They’ve got something now that will 
drive the cattle away and save them any 
worry about money.” 

They all stared at him. One of them 
said, “How? This country ain’t worth 
a pair of deuces without cattle.” 

“The answer is — wheat! A brand-new 
kind of wheat that will prosper and 
cover this country with plowed fields 
and fences.” 

Maury explained. They were at first 
skeptical, even scornful, but they lis- 
tened. He described the Ferguson wheat- 
field miles to the north. He was well 
informed about it, and persuasive. His 
listeners doubted, but they did not argue 
with his conclusions — if this was true, 
next summer would see the doom of the 
Orlando as a trail town, and with it all 
their profitable take from it. 

Maury was asked, “How do you know 
all this?” 

“By keeping my eyes open. There was 
a killing out in the county, you’ll recol- 
lect. It came right after Larkin was 
driven out. It wasn’t hard to put two 
and two together. But next morning 
Allan Harper had disappeared too, and 
they were looking for him. That was 
suspicious. I came to the conclusion that 
Harper was quietly sent after Larkin, 
and the details kept secret. 

“The sheriff is scary and cautious. I’ve 
had a man or two watching the jail 
every moment since. I wanted to know 
what was up. Two of them tonight saw 
a prisoner put away. Harper was there. 
These men of mine talked through the 
jail window to the prisoner. It was 
Larkin. He says he isn’t guilty, but 
that doesn’t matter now. The matter 
is that damned wheat, and what Larkin 
overheard up on that granger’s place 
— what he heard Harper declaring, and 
what he saw with his own eyes.” 

“Great Judas, Maury, you don’t 
actually imagine this country’s going to 
sink everything in a risky proposition 
just on somebody’s say-so?” 

“It’s not risky, and it’s not say-so! 
And this crowd won’t need to be feared 
half so much as the new settlers who’ll 
come swarming. You know they’d over- 
run the land if anybody demonstrated 
there was a living in it. They’ll have 
the prairie fenced from here to Pike’s 
Peak ! ” 

A man laughed. “I’ve got nothing per- 
sonal against fences, I reckon. But I do 
object to having my living interfered 
with. What’s your idea of proceeding 
about the situation, Logan?” 

Maury smiled at them. Welded to- 
gether, they were a formidable group of 
men, sinister and ruthless. “There are 
now two cowboys lying wounded and 
facing death in this town,” he said. 
“Both are victims of the so-called law- 
and-order element. Neither is actually 
convicted of any crime. They are Texans, 
and all Texans are sensitive about their 
own. Even a little encouragement from 


us will be like a spark to a powder 
barrel.” 

Someone ventured, “I don’t doubt that 
for a second. But how will that help 
! us?” 

“It will enable us to take over the 
town on the spot. The law-and-order 
element will collapse. I’m afraid a few 
hard ones like Madden and Harper won’t 
survive the occasion. I’m personally mak- 
ing it a point to see they don’t. Sheriff 
Pritchard, who’s already made some ad- 
vances, will hand over all authority on 
demand at the first alarm, and we’ll run 
things to suit ourselves. We’ll make a 
town so hot for farmers that they won’t 
come within forty miles. We’ll have a 
town so wide open it’ll put every one 
that ever was before it in the shade!” 

They eyed one another. 

“I must say it looks mighty attractive,” 
said one convert. “And the excitement 
will be good for business. I’ll leave it to 
you. I’m with you any way you suggest.” 

The circle of men nodded. Maury and 
Warbeau exchanged glances, and they 
grinned. 

The next day dawned on an unfamiliar 
world. The wind was gone. Its voice, an 
incessant, lost sound, was stilled, and the 
quiet was strange. Other sounds were 
Sharp and clear and startling. 

Orlando town found its nerves on edge 
this day. Tempers were short and sharp, 
and a queer train of events fed the grow- 
ing uneasiness. 

First was the hearing of the prisoner 
Larkin before Judge Jones. The hearing 
was convened at an early hour, and the 
proceedings were swift. The prisoner was 
bound over for murder and back in the 
jail and the assembly scattered long be- 
fore the cowboys were abroad; for that 
matter, before an assembly of vengeful 
settlers could convene in town and in- 
terfere. There was little doubt about the 
outcome of the trial later to be held. 

This process of law was regular and 
in order, but the day developed a whole 
string of incidents quite different in na- 
ture. There was the incident of the 
hilarious sectionhand, who was callously 
knocked over the head and dumped un- 
conscious into an alley at the rear of 
a saloon. There was the eastern drum- 
mer, who was roughly handled in 
another dive. There were a number of 
frightened strangers, none of them Tex- 
ans, who made painful discovery of the 
fact that Orlando’s evil reputation was 
not exaggerated. 

When the eastbound passenger train 
pulled into town in midaftemoon, a 
singular collection of people waited at 
the depot to board it. Their number was 
unusual, and their manner was subdued, 
almost furtive. They had nothing to say, 
but they were in hasty flight, and the 
reason was one for sober conjecture. 

Sam Pritchard watched them go. Dan 
Madden watched them go. Orlando 
watched and reflected somberly. 

Allan Harper awakened from deep 
sleep late in the day. The night before 
he had thought sleep impossible, but ex- 
haustion was not to be denied. It was 
still pitch-dark outside when a pounding 
on the door had summoned him to rise 
for the court hearing, and he went 
through the proceedings numbly, return- 
ing immediately to bed, not to rouse till 
day’s end. 

On his way to the sheriff’s office Allan 
saw Dan Madden emerging from the 
depot reading a telegram and frowning. 
Madden hailed him. 

“Well, just up? I was about to rouse 
you. I don’t think it’s advisable for you 
to stay in that room of yours alone.” 

Allan shrugged. “What have you heard 
now?” 



“Aplenty. The mavericks are gather- 
ing. They’ll be looking for you after 
darkness sets in. I’ll rest easier if you 
lay low this evening.” 

"You’ll rest easy? While a gang is 
looking for me, I suppose another party 
will be serenading you with love songs! - ’ 

Madden’s laugh was a short bark. "The 
Lily informs me we’ve both been ear- 
marked for private massacre, though 
she’s unable to state who will do the 
job. There was some kind of meeting 
during the night. I believe it’s the open- 
ing turn of a general shindy in the 
town.” 

“Who held the meeting?” 

“She doesn’t say. I don’t reckon they 
take her entirely into their confidence.” 

Allan grunted. “Dan Madden, are you 
going to let that shindy start?” 

“I can’t stop it till it starts, if I can 
then.” 

“It may be too late. Why not meet it 
halfway together?” 

“Together?” The marshal looked at 
Allan. “In what way?” 

“You know damned well who’s back- 
ing this play! There’s a clique of gam- 
blers down on the Street who sire all 
the hell in Orlando. Logan Maury leads 
the lot. I propose we round them up and 
ship them out of town in a body. I’ll 
guarantee it’ll put an end to the trouble!” 

Madden shook his head. “Boy, I’ve 
heard of some elegant ways of suicide 
in my time! What would we do with 
them between now and tomorrow’s train 
if we got them, allowing that we got 
out of Trail Street alive? Don’t you think 
I know what’s best? Your job is to keep 
alive and stand ready, and by God, you 
see you do it!” 

Allan laughed, resigning. “You’re thj 
boss, I reckon.” 

“How will I find you?” 

Allan nodded toward the sheriff’s of- 
fice. “I’ll be in there, or there’ll be 
word of me around.” 

“You’ll be hearing from me.” 

Allan turned away, but Madden de- 
tained him. The blue eyes twinkled. "I 
almost think we could do it, boy, you 
and me together. You’ve got what I’d 
like to have beside me, walking down 
Trail Street tonight,” He added, “But 
Orlando needs it more than I do.” He 
clapped Allan’s shoulder and strode away 
along the sidewalk. 

Allan stared after him with a queer 
mixture of feelings; then he made for 
the little office. 

Deputy Bates was alone, highly nerv- 
ous, pessimistic. “I hope I never live 
to see a night like this again,” he told 
Allan. “The cowboys are in town from 
miles around. They’re in a fever about 
that worthless Lance Larkin. There’s 
enough liquor flowing to float a Mis- 
souri steamboat, and enough guns in 
town to weigh it down and sink it. Be- 
sides that, there’s a squad or two of 
settlers in off their homesteads with 
their old Union Army muskets oiled up 
and ready, and they say more are com- 
ing. They got poor Tim McKeon on their 
minds. ’I God, if I had an old sod dug- 
out somewhere tonight I’d be powerful 
glad to crawl inside it and stay there!” 

Allan made himself at home while 
Bates regaled him with further morbid 
detail. It looked as if the Texans were 
being deliberately aroused. Certain par- 
ties were said to have ridden all over 
the county rallying the cowboys. The 
Street was in an expansive mood; free 
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drinks everywhere. It was worth a town 
man’s life, though, to show himself down 
there. 

After dark Sheriff Pritchard walked 
into the little office. He- was disturbed 
to find Allan Harper there. He repeated 
some of the ominous gossip he had heard. 

“You’d better not be seen around to- 
night, Allan,” he said. “The fewer here, 
the better, anyway; I don’t want any 
show of force at this point. Bates, you 
go eat. Be back here in an hour.” 

When the deputy was gone, the sheriff 
went on, "You’d better go over to the 
house, Allan. I’ll feel more comfortable 
with a man there. Besides, Susan wants 
to see you.” 

“She does? Why?” 

The father threw up his hands. “You 
go find out. I hardly got a word out of 
her all day, but she said to tell you to 
come over.” 

“I see.” Allan felt a strange reluctance 
to go to Susan tonight. “Don’t you 
reckon, sheriff, it might be better to send 
Bates or somebody else over to watch 
the house? I won’t be around there very 
long if trouble starts over here.” 

Gruffly the sheriff said, “You go on 
over, boy. She’s only a child, and she’s 
got a power of unhappiness on her mind. 
We’ll see about Bates later.” 

Allan took a deep breath and walked 
out of the office. 

It was quiet in the darkness, and his 
footsteps made hollow sounds which 
seemed unduly loud. There was no sign 
of life abroad on the silent streets he 
traveled. But he discovered that other 
footsteps besides his own trod the board 
sidewalks. He lengthened his steps. He 
turned the first corner. He was well 
along the block when the steps turned 
after him. 

Allan knew these streets and their 
erratic sidewalks. For a stranger they 
offered perilous travel. No uniformity 
ruled their successive sections; they were 
a patchwork of good intentions come to 
frequent grief. 

Allan headed for a section where low 
ground and consequent spring flooding 
had caused the building of a much 
higher stretch of walk than those ad- 
joining. Once there he dropped to the 
soft dust of the road and darted into 
the low space under the boards of the 
walk. He drew his .38 and waited, his 
nerves like hot wires. 

The steps came on. There were two 
men, by the sound. Allan heard the tiny 
jingle of spurs. They neared, and the 
foremost walked full into the higher 
sidewalk, striking a shin. Under his 
breath he cursed, while the other hoarsely 
commanded quiet. 

Allan waited, tense. 

Above him the pair conferred audibly. 
They had lost their quarry and were 
baffled. In a moment they moved on, 
but they were filled with indecision. 
Presently Allan heard their voices again 
from a little distance. They were dis- 
puting angrily, blaming each other. They 
had given up the chase. In a moment 
there was silence; they had gone. 

Allan stayed where he was, motion- 
less. Nothing stirred on the street. Min- 
ute after minute passed. 

Then all at once he made out a vague, 
eerie form in the middle of the road. 
It was an erect form, the figure of a 
man advancing step by slow step, si- 
lently, a baleful shadow shrouded by 
darkness. 

Carefully Allan felt the earth about 
him; his fingers found a twisted horse- 
shoe nail. He tossed the nail sharply 
above and to one side, so that it flew 
over the wooden planking. It landed on 
the wood with a stealthy rattle of metal. 

The vague form in the darkened road 


whirled by instinct. There came an in- 
stant jet of blue-red flame and the deep 
report of a .45, fired straight for that 
tiny sound on the sidewalk. 

Allan’s .38 leveled and fired, and the 
vague form staggered and fell heavily to 
earth. 

Allan scrambled from his shelter on 
all fours and into the middle of the 
road. He heard a floundering in the dark- 
ness and then a choked, agonized sound. 
From upstreet came a sharp frightened 
cry. 

“Pecos! That you, Pecos?” 

Allan paused. His blood was boiling. 
At a crouch, his body held low, he ran 
down the street in the deep floury dust. 
He turned a corner, ran, turned another 
and made for the Pritchard house. 

Susan herself did not admit Allan 
until she had talked with him through 
the locked door. He told her to put 
out the light. As he struck a match to 
restore flame to the lampwick he glanced 
at her, and from her his gaze swung 
quickly to the visitor she was entertain- 
ing. It was Ruby Lee. 

It had not been quite dark when 
Ruby came to Susan’s door. She had ap- 
proached the house by way of the alley, 
feeling certain no one had followed her 
or observed her arrival. 

"I’m Ruby Lee,” she had said, when 
Susan opened the door at her knock. 
“You’re Susan Pritchard, and I want to 
have a talk with you.” 

An instinctive jealousy rose instantly 
in Susan, but she quelled it. “Very well. 
Please sit down. I’m glad to have the 
chance to talk with you.” 

Ruby looked about the kitchen first, 
eying its modest appointments and 
homely comforts, its air of gentle living. 
Susan understood, remembering Allan’s 
description of the girl’s own home. 

Ruby said, “I don’t know how much 
you know about me, Susan Pritchard, 
but I decided it was high time you were 
told everything there is to tell. I don’t 
expect you to like me any better after- 
ward, but that don’t matter. It’ll be 
pretty important to you.” 

"Yes?” Susan parried. 

“It’s mostly about Logan Maury. I 
understand you’ve been thinking of 
marrying him. No, you needn’t talk 
about it; I’m not asking questions. It 
has some bearing on Allan Harper, too, 
and I think I’ll begin with him.” 

Susan shivered a little. 

Ruby told of her meeting with Allan, 
of the help he had given her. She de- 
scribed the terrifying problem she had 
faced after her arrival in Orlando, and 
the solution she finally chose — the job 
at the Buck and Wing, where she was 
taken on at face value. 

“Of course there was a reason for that. 
I was playing in luck, but I didn’t know 
it. I started to work under powerful pro- 
tection. By the time I woke up to what 
I had let myself in for, it was pretty 
late to do anything about it; and be- 
sides, it didn’t matter much any more. 
I’m betraying that protection in com- 
ing to you. My protector was Logan 
Maury.” 

Susan sat stiff, chilled. 

Ruby laughed cynically. “Bit of a sur- 
prise, ain’t it? I was sure it would be. 
He told me all about his intentions of 
marrying you. He tells me everything. 
He wouldn’t think of marrying me, of 
course. You not only have looks, but 
you have family and money and inno- 
cence. You’re all he’d want for a wife. 
But I guess I’ve been all he wanted 
otherwise. I’ve been his mistress these 
two months.” 

Susan stared at her, then got up and 
strode blindly across the room. Shock 
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and outrage and humiliation and dismay 
all mingled in confusion. 

She turned to face Ruby, who met her 
gaze calmly. “What is your reason for 
coming here to tell me this?” 

Ruby shrugged. “I thought it was time 
you were told. All hell is brewing on 
the Street tonight. Some of us might not 
be around tomorrow to tell anything, 
including myself. If it happened to be 
Allan Harper, it’d go mighty hard on 
you the rest of your life to remember 
tonight and the mistake you’re making.” 

“What mistake is that?” 

The girl’s eyes blazed. “Susan Pritch- 
ard, you’re a fool! You’ve got the finest 
man in Orlando in the palm of your 
hand, and you throw him over for the 
rottenest blackguard in Kansas. They’re 
planning to shoot Allan Harper tonight.” 

Susan’s eyes were calm. She walked to 
a peg and took down her shawl. “Who 
is going to shoot Allan, and where is 
this to happen?” 

“Any of a dozen hired gunmen, and 
anywhere they can find him. Where are 
you going?” 

“I’m going to find Allan.” 

“Sit down,” Ruby commanded. “I’ve 
already told him. He doesn’t need your 
help.” 

“I’m also going to my father and have 
him go for Logan Maury to thresh this 
out immediately.” 

“Sit down,” Ruby repeated. “You’ll 
more than likely get your father shot, 
and you’ll certainly get me killed. Girl, 
you keep hands off things tonight. You’ve 
caused enough trouble already. Half the 
hell on Trail Street tonight is your do- 
ing. You stay right here. I’ll see that 
Allan comes to you. I don’t reckon I need 
say any more.” 

“No,” Susan admitted. 

Just then they heard a shot — and 
another. They sat tense, waiting, but 
no more followed. 

Ruby said, “That didn’t come from 
the Street. That came from over east.” 

Susan started for a window, then 
stopped. There was nothing to do but 
wait and pray and die a little every time 
those sounds shattered the stillness. 

A moment later came the knock on 
the door, and Allan Harper. 

Before he spoke, Allan gave Susan 
a swift glance. 

She came close to him, threw back the 
left lapel of his coat, found the pistol 
butt projecting from the holster, pulled 
out the weapon and sniffed at the muz- 
zle. The acrid-sweet odor of exploded 
gunpowder permeated the air. With- 
out a word she returned the .38 to its 
place. 

“Somebody tried a holdup,” he said. 

“We heard the shots,” she told him. 
“I understand. They tried to kill you. 
Did you hit anyone?” 

“I did.” He offered no details. He 
walked over to the other girl. “Ruby, 
what are you doing here? You’re taking 
your life in your hands.” 

She shrugged and got up. “The Street’ll 
be too boiling tonight to notice I’m miss- 
ing.” She shook her head, hopelessly 
looking into Allan’s face. “I wish I knew 
an argument that would persuade you 
to ride out of this town for a day and 
a night.” 

He smiled. “Mighty sorry. Can’t be 
done, Ruby.” 

“Well, good luck, both of you!” She 
slipped through the door and was gone. 

Out in the alley, from his vigil in the 
deep shadows, Joe saw Ruby coming 
and called her. She joined him, and 
they walked back toward Trail Street. 

“How did it go?” he demanded. “Did 
she take it standing?” 

“She did. She’s sound, Joe. She just 
hasn’t found herself yet.” 
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“Who was it that went in just now?” 

“That was Allan. That shooting over 
east — that was Allan, too. He got one 
of them, I reckon.” 

Joe swore softly in satisfaction. Ruby 
told him about her interview with Susan. 
She omitted the main point she had 
made — that of her status with Logan 
Maury. 

In the alley behind the Buck and Wing 
they paused a moment. Joe stood close 
to her in the darkness; she could feel 
his yearning to take her in his arms. 
A tenderness came over her; she put a 
hand to his face caressingly. 

“Joe, stay close to the stable tonight. 
Don’t get into this trouble they’re cook- 
ing up.” 

“I will if Harper sends for me.” 

“Oh, then . . . Well, if he does I reckon 
you will.” 

H's hands gripped her arms, held her 
tightly. “Ruby, there’s no telling. I want 
you to send for me if need come. I don’t 
care what it is.” 

“I will, Joe. I know you’d never fail 
me.” 

Joe went on down the dark alley to- 
ward the stable, happy in all his anxiety. 

Ruby was wary, once inside. She hoped 
to evade Maury’s attention, but she had 
hardly come within view of the bar when 
he detached himself from a group and 
came to her. 

“Where have you been?” he demanded. 
His eyes were suspicious. 

“I went for a walk,” she told him, 
smiling. 

His look said he knew she lied. Fear 
was a seed in her, growing. He said, 
“You’ll stay inside this building till I 
let you know otherwise. You know 
damned well this is no night for walk- 
ing.” 

“No? Just as you say, Logan.” 

“Stay here and stay up, too. Be right 
here where I can see you. I’ll have a 
talk with you later.” And he wheeled 
back to the bar. 

In the Pritchard kitchen Allan did not 
question Susan about Ruby. He was 
touched by Ruby’s charity in coming, for 
he had no doubt of the motive. But he 
had no wish to harry these few hours 
with argument and recrimination; he 
had no wish even to learn that all argu- 
ment was over. Life contained one thing 
alone tonight: either death or survival. 
Time enough tomorrow ... if tomorrow 
dawned. 

“Your father sent me,” he said. “I was 
not keen to come tonight. I might be 
needed over there. But he said you asked 
to see me.” 

Susan scarcely remembered what had 
been on her mind; all things prior to 
the last hour seemed unimportant now. 
“I wanted you to stay with me tonight, 
Allan. I’ve heard such fearful things. I 
just wanted you to talk to me, I reckon.” 

Allan said merely, “Suppose we forget 
about them, Susan.” 

She took up some knitting and plied 
the needles while he sat near and 
watched. They talked, avoiding mention 
of themselves; of the dread that reigned. 

Their talk and their demeanor told 
nothing of their thoughts. They were 
lovers, these two, and thought flowed 
between them and mingled where even 
they were unaware. 

Allan thought with pity and under- 
standing of her terror of the land; he 
thought of the spacious dreams they had 
dreamed together, of their awakening. 


And yet beyond that he maintained a 
hard awareness of the night and what 
abided in the night, and he waited for 
a sign, a sound. He waited, ready. 

Out of a silence Susan said thought- 
fully, “Allan, that wheat you told me 
about — it’s not just another notion, is 
it?” 

“Anything but that.” 

“Why didn’t you bring some of it 
back with you? It would have served 
to convince people it exists.” 

He was stumped. “I never thought of 
that.” 

“Sometimes, Allan,” she said, “I do be- 
lieve you need the help of a woman.” 

“I don’t recall saying anything to the 
contrary.” He looked at her, wondering. 

“No,” she admitted, “you haven’t, 
but ” 

She stopped. The night was trembling. 
There was a distant sound of pistol 
shots. There was a shouting, and a 
sound of hoofs beating earth. 

Allan sat stiff, erect. Then he leaped 
to his feet, snatching up his hat. 

Susan sprang up. “Where are you 
going?” 

“To your father.” 

“You’d better stay here. I’m alone. I’ll 
need you.” 

“The place for a man to take care of 
his women is up where the trouble is. 
I’m going.” 

But she was closer to the door, and 
she sprang in his path. “Father told me 
they’d be after you for bringing back 
that cowboy. You’ve done your share. 
Let the others do theirs.” 

“Don’t bar that door, Susan.” His face 
was hard. 

“You can’t go! Don’t touch me, Allan.” 

He took hold of one arm, pulled her 
from the door. She was sobbing, clutch- 
ing at him. 

There was a pounding on the door. 
Allan released her, half drawing his six- 
shooter. 

“Who’s there?” 

The door was flung open, and a youth 
of sixteen appeared, panting, wild of eye. 
“Mis’ Pritchard — Mis’ Pritchard, there’s 
been a shooting up at the jail. Your 
father — those Texans, they shot the 
sheriff!” 

Susan’s sharp cry was stifled. “Oh, how 
is he? Did they ” 

“Is he hurt bad?” roared Allan. 

“I don’t know.” 

“Then is he alive still?” 

“I guess so. I don’t know. I just ran.” 

Allan said to Susan, “I’ll send the boy 
back with news. Stay here till you get 
word. Come on, kid!” He bolted through 
the doorway. 

When Allan arrived a knot of men had 
already gathered before the sheriff’s of- 
fice. Elsewhere the plaza was empty. The 
men here were all citizens. They looked 
around as Allan approached and opened 
a way for him. 

On a bench inside lay Sheriff Sam 
Pritchard. Bates and Madden were at- 
tending him. He was alive and conscious. 

“Two bullets got him,” Madden snapped. 
“Neither fatal. They got an artery, but 
we caught it in time.” 

They had one leg bound in a tourniquet 
above the knee, where cloths soaked up 
the blood that had just stopped flowing. 
There was another wound high in the 
left side of the chest. 

“Allan,” said the wounded man. “Good 
boy. Need every man. Our homes at stake 
tonight. They’re sure to come back.” 

“We’ll be here, sheriff,” said Allan. 
“I’ll see the whole damned town’s here 
to welcome them!” 

“I’m deputizing every man. Dan Mad- 
den, you take charge.” 

“No, not me,” said Madden. “Pick a 
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town man. I’m a stranger. Pick a town 
man, and' I’ll do all he says.” 

“You’re a fighting man. You’re needed.” 

“I’m not the only fighting man, Pritch- 
ard. You’ve overlooked a bet, I’m think- 
ing. I mean Harper.” 

“Harper?” The sheriff hesitated. He 
looked at Allan. “Boy, you think you can 
handle it?” 

It was no time for hesitation. “Say 
the word, and I’ll hold out till the hinges 
bust!” 

The sheriff said quickly, “Allan Harper, 
I deputize you. Take care — this town.” 

His head suddenly rolled to one side. 

Madden said, “Get some whisky and 
wet cloths. If we keep him going till the 
doctor gets here, we’ll pull him through.” 

Coolly Allan considered his desperate 
task. First he listened to the story of the 
attack on the sheriff. It was a wanton 
affair, poorly planned. A party of four 
heavily armed cowboys had come walk- 
ing into the office to demand the keys to 
the jail. The sheriff was alone. He tried 
to deal with them peaceably, but they 
would not be put off. 

To Sheriff Pritchard’s everlasting 
credit, he continued to discourage them, 
even after he read the ruthless intention 
in their eyes. When they made a move to 
lay hands on him, he went for his gun. 

All four promptly drew, and two of 
them fired pointblank. The cowboys ran- 
sacked the desk. They found no keys. 
They dared not linger over the search, 
and they beat a retreat. A couple of 
citizens came running to the sheriff’s aid. 
There was a duel on the plaza. 

The Texans leaped on their horses and 
fled. No one, apparently, was hit in that 
flurry of bullets, and the four cowboys 
escaped around a corner and vanished in 
the sanctuary of Trail Street. 

Allan Harper got busy. He conferred 
with Madden, and the latter agreed with 
his plan of defense. The jail and office 
were the key to the town; the prisoner 
the chief issue at stake. 

“You’ll be outnumbered, surely,” said 
Madden. “They’re born fighters, those 
fellows. If open fighting ever starts, it’ll 
be murderous.” 

“We can’t face them in open fighting,” 
snapped Allan, “but we can make ready 
to meet them in our own way. That 
string of cattle cars on the siding — a line 
of rifles along the tops of the cars will 
raise hell with any mob.” 

“For a while.” 

“There’ll be others set to deliver a 
crossfire. I’ll have every man able to 
walk well armed and in position within 
half an hour. I’ll ask you to stay close 
by. When the time comes I’ll invite you 
to do something with me.” 

“What is that?” 

“You can answer when I ask you,” 
said Allan, and turned to the men who 
were waiting. He dispatched certain of 
them to round up every able-bodied 
male they could count on, and all the 
guns and ammunition in sight. 

The men of Orlando, frightened but 
desperate, obeyed without quibble. Allan 
remembered Deputy Bates’ reference to 
the settlers drifting into town and sent 
some men to recruit them. They returned 
with a dozen fiery volunteers. 

In addition to the armed townsmen 
strategically stationed about the plaza, 
there were scouts whose duty it was to 
observe the bedlam of Trail Street and 
report any news. One of these returned, 
very sober indeed. 

“I’m afraid we’re in for a hot time. 
They’re whooping it up in true Texas 
style and getting wilder by the minute.” 

“Any talk of a jail delivery?” asked 
Allan. 

“None at all. They’re not outspoken 
about that. Whatever they’ve planned, 


most of them seem to think it’s still a 
dark secret. There’s only plenty of talk 
about the valor and honor of Texas.” 

Allan went outside, and Madden fol- 
lowed him. The plaza looked deserted. 
The night sky was crystal-clear, a shim- 
mering infinity of stars. 

Madden said soberly, “Poor fool lads! 
This night will mean curtains and slow 
music for many a Texas boy who will 
never see home again.” 

“It may turn out right in the reckon- 
ing,” said Allan. “Our quarrel’s not with 
the Texans. They may see the light.” 

“The light?” snorted Madden. “You’re 
a hopeful cuss!” 

“I am,” admitted Allan, and meant it. 

They perched on the bench beside the 
office door. There was nothing now but 
to wait, certain of what was coming. 
This was the hardest part. 

Madden said, “How’s that girl of 
yours?” 

Allan grunted. 

“Hm,” said Madden. Then, “You know, 
I reckon she’s right in her way, boy. It’s 
hell on women, the early years in a new 
place. I mind a case in point. It hap- 
pened in Stringtown, Colorado. It was a 
boom town with silver and gold pouring 
in from the pay districts. It’s long since 
played out and given way to other towns. 

“It was fun for a man to be there, 
those days. It was pretty hard for a 
man’s wife. Work was her lot, and no fun, 
for the kind of fun on tap she couldn’t 
touch. There was one such woman; her 
husband dealt a faro game in town, and 
he was young and careless. He was home 
little enough, and he failed to see the 
loneliness and misery piling up there. 
It wasn’t that he didn’t care — it was just 
the way men are often made, I reckon. 

“One day she took a few things and 
walked out of the house. She went down 
to the main street of Stringtown and 
settled herself there in the midst of 
bright lights and music and dancing and 
company. She did it openly, and nothing 
would induce her to go home. She was 
through. 

“The husband, half crazy, pulled out 
of town. Not very long after he came 
back, willing to come to any terms, but 
she’d gone. She was seeing the world 
at last. She’d lit out, leaving no address.” 

Allan said, “He never found her?” 

“Never.” 

Allan thought, wondering again . . . 

It was long past midnight and nerves 
were on edge when a shambling figure 
advanced along the plaza from the di- 
rection of Trail Street. It proved to be 
a harmless old man, a swamper in one 
of the saloons. He had a mysterious sum- 
mons for Madden. Nothing would induce 
him to tell who had sent him. Madden 
must come with him, that was all. 

Madden chewed on the idea. “Harper, 
I have an idea who this is. You come 
along. You can trail behind, just in case.” 

Allan nodded, and they departed. 

It was the Wichita Lily. She awaited 
them in the darkness of an alley. 
“They’re going to attack the jail inside 
the hour,” she told them. “The word is 
passing around among the sober ones. 
The rest are figured to join in when 
they move.” 

“Who’s passing the word?” asked Mad- 
den. 

“You well know who! Nobody’s show- 
ing his hand yet, but it’s that same Buck 
and Wing crowd — the Bascom brothers, 
Jim Ward, Spanish Andy, Wolf Warbeau. 
Logan Maury’s with them, the worst 
hothead of the lot. The show will start 
when a number all of a sudden demand 
their guns, wherever they’re checked. 
Some will mount their horses and start 
up the street, calling out the mob. It’ll 
land in the plaza in no time.” 



“They’ve probably got a few railroad 
ties all ready for knocking in the jail 
door,” said Allan. “They’ll likely count 
on the last of darkness for the attack. 
Daylight will favor us. Have you heard 
any word to show they know we’ve made 
ready a reception?” 

“That’s something I can’t tell you. 
I’ve told all I know. God help you both — 
and God help me if they catch me talk- 
ing to folks up dark alleys!” 

Madden chuckled. The Lily was gone, 
a shade scurrying through darkness. 

When Allan and Madden returned to 
the office, they found Susan there. She 
was pouring coffee, pale but steady. Allan 
ordered her home at once. 

He felt some compunction as she gath- 
ered her things without argument. He 
said, “I’ll see you to the house, Susan.” 

As they picked their way over dark 
rickety sidewalks, she tried to get him 
to talk, asking many questions, and he 
found himself telling her his plans. She 
showed no fear now. 

“This Wichita Lily,” she said. “You 
trust her?” 

“Madden does. She’s an old-timer. She 
knows the Texans, and she’s soft on 
Madden for some reason.” 

“She’s still at that dance hall?” 

“She went back there.” 

When they reached Susan’s home they 
were challenged by a guard posted there 
in the darkness to protect the sheriff. 
The man reported that Doc Evans was 
still inside; the physician declared the 
sheriff was resting and out of danger. 

“Allan,” said Susan, “have you tried 
to avoid this fight by warning them?” 

“Warning them about the men around 
the plaza? That would be mad, Susan. 
That’s our only defense; we don’t dare 
give it away.” 

“It will be a terrible thing, Allan. If 
they only knew!” 

“They’d never listen. I have my plans 
made, Susan. I can’t stop longer. Good 
night!” 

Her hands flew out instinctively to 
detain him, but he was gone. She ran 
into the house. 

Once inside, she did not stop. She 
flew through the house and out the back 
door, where the guard would not observe 
her. Without a sound she was gone in 
the darkness. 

The alley behind Trail Street was in- 
famous, but Susan at least knew where 
it was. She located the rear of the Buck 
and Wing. The door was open, throwing 
a shaft of yellow light outside. Susan 
edged near. 

She did not wait long. A man stepped 
to the door for a breath of air. He gave 
a start when Susan spoke, politely, 
firmly. 

“Will you kindly ask the Wichita Lily 
to step back here a moment?” 

The man, a house dealer, said, “Sure 
thing, ma’am. I’ll get her. But you better 
step inside and wait in one of the back 
rooms here.” 

Susan waited in a little room with a 
large round table and a smell of liquor 
and cigars. 

When the Lily arrived she stared at 
Susan, hostile, granting no sign of recog- 
nition. “Well, what is it you want?” 

Susan said in a businesslike tone, “Sit 
down. I want to talk with you. I reckon 
you know me.” 

“I know you.” 

Susan made it clear immediately that 
she knew all about the part the Lily had 
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played that night. The Lily paled, but 
looked intensely curious as Susan went 
on to tell of her father’s condition and 
her own passionate desire to prevent 
further shooting. The men were going 
blindly ahead on both sides, helplessly. 
Wasn’t there something the women could 
do to stop it? 

The Lily was at a loss for answer. But 
she countered, “You’re in love with that 
Harper fellow, ain’t you?” 

“Yes, I am. What of it?” 

“Well, I heard a rumor you were run- 
ning out on him. That’s a funny thing 
to do.” 

“I haven’t found it so.” 

The Lily eyed Susan, judging her. “No, 
maybe not. And I understand your point, 
too. It’s a lot better to run out in the 
beginning than later.” She chuckled sud- 
denly. “I know; I made my own bed, and 
I reckon I prefer it. Last year in Kansas 
City I had a rancher lay the world at 
my feet — a million acres or so of it, any- 
way, all sand and crawling with cattle 
and gophers and coyotes. A girl has a 
right to jump at a chance like that, eh? 
I said no-siree-bob, and I’ll say it again. 
I’ll live my own life.” 

Susan said diplomatically, “Men are 
stubborn and hard, it seems. You can’t 
change them.” 

“Hard?” The Lily glared. “I’ll tell you 
something. That Dan Madden. I know 
him pretty well. He’s probably the hard- 
est man alive if you assay his metal. My 
head was turned about him once, but 
it did me no good. Well, Dan Madden 
had a wife that quit and ran. And I 
know this: he’s looked for her every- 
where for years, and he keeps looking. 
You think men are hard, dearie? They’re 
soft as honey in the hive. Break the wax 
and watch them run like water. I’ll bet 
you fought like a wildcat with that beau 
of yours. You’d better be sharper than 
that — if you want to keep him. Do you 
or don’t you?” 

Susan covered her face with her hands. 

The Lily said, “Oh, cheer up, sweet- 
heart! To hell with any man!” 

“I’m not here about any man,” Susan 
said. “It’s all the men I’m thinking of. 
My men and my friends, and your men 
and your friends. They’re going to shoot 
one another tonight, and neither side 
can win. What good is the winning if 
half are dead?” 

The Lily looked afraid. “I don’t know, 
child, God’s truth!” 

“But why can’t it be stopped? Why 
can’t these Texas people see they’re 
heading into slaughter? Don’t the lives 
of men mean anything?” 

The Lily snorted. “Not to a cowman. 
Why, they’d die in pairs, every last pair 
of them, saving the miserable life of a 
yearling steer not worth a round of 
drinks!” 

Susan looked at the Wichita Lily. She 
sat erect. Her eyes were suddenly bright 
and dry and hard. “Look! Those steers. 
Those Texas steers out in the pens and 
corrals. Out on the prairie.” 

“Well, what?” 

“Suppose a fire breaks out! It’s likely, 
and who will stop it? Think of the gun- 
fire and the bullets. Think what will 
happen when this town boils over and 
all those men go mad on the streets? 
Do you think the cattle will stand quietly 
waiting?” 

“Well, what’ll they do?” 

“They’ll stampede! They have carloads 
of them penned up now, delayed by the 
car shortage. The town is surrounded by 
herds, I don’t know how many. But can 
you picture fifty thousand Texas long- 
horns stampeding?” 

The Lily swore softly. 

Susan said, “I came for help, and 
you’ve given it to me. You know a good 


many of the herd owners, the ranchers, 
the bosses and agents — the men these 
cowboys take orders from.” 

“I know a few right well.” 

“Take- me to them. Let me talk to 
them. They may not care about human 
lives, but I’ll give them something to 
worry about — the herds they’ve spent 
months trailing up here!” 

The Lily got up, looking at Susan. 
“You really think that will accomplish 
something?” 

“Unless we’re too late! Take me to 
them, Lily!” 

The Lily suddenly flamed with mis- 
sionary zeal. “God bless you, child. Let’s 
go!” 

Over at the depot plaza the men of 
Orlando waited. The waiting and the 
quiet and the darkness were an ordeal. 

Little by little the dawn advanced. 
Along with the thinning night the 
sounds from Trail Street thinned, faded. 
There was a majestic brilliance in the 
east beyond the cattle pens. 

Then it came, abruptly. 

There sounded a single shrill yell, 
exultant, bloodcurdling. It brought every 
man in the sheriff’s office stiffly alert. A 
chorus of yells, and then a muted roar, 
like a baying pack let loose on a fresh 
track. Men were running, and the hollow 
walks resounded; men were leaping to 
the saddle, and there was the shrill 
sound of frightened horses. There was 
the sudden numbing beat of gunshots. 

A single man, one of the scouts, came 
running over the plaza, shouting. 

“All right,” said Allan sharply. 
“Ready!” 

The men were already at the windows 
and near the open door, weapons up. 

“Madden!” said Allan. A pause; then, 
“I’m going out there to meet them. Are 
you with me? It’s the only chance we’ve 
got to stop them. The last chance. Mad- 
den, we’ve got to do it!” 

There was a peculiar look in Madden’s 
blue eyes. He said, “I’m with you, boy.” 

They went outside. 

There was a grayness in the plaza. At 
one end a horseman ran his mount into 
view, brandishing a six-shooter. Others 
boiled out of the street, yelling. 

Allan and Madden stepped into the 
dust of the plaza and began to walk 
toward the mob. 

The Texans advanced. All carried 
arms. A wild fusillade of shots whipped 
the upper air. They were gleeful, ruth- 
less, drunk with violence. 

Allan yelled, holding his hands aloft. 
Dan Madden stood a step behind him, 
waiting. 

“Hold on — where you are!” Allan com- 
manded. 

“Clear out, you Harper!” cried a voice. 
“Clear out, or your blood on your own 
hands!” 

“Before you start,” Allan called, “you 
have a right to know what is going to 
happen. You stand covered by enough 
guns to blow you to kingdom come! I 
don’t want to turn them loose, but you 
can’t come near that jail.” 

“You-all got a Texas boy in that jail. 
Turn him loose, and we’ll quit here and 
now.” 

“He’s in by court order, and I can’t 
turn him loose till he’s been tried. Nor 
can any man on earth.” 

“Who’s to stop us?” 

“All Orlando!” roared Allan. “You 
damned idiots, don’t you see? You are 
being led to slaughter by men who 
are making fools of you! They don’t care 
a damn about a thousand Texas boys — 
they want the law destroyed so they 
can skin you cleaner and slicker than 
they ever could before.” 

There was an outburst of jeering and 
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yelling. Through it Allan heard Mad- 
den’s urgent voice, “The Lily was right. 
Wolf Warbeau, the Bascoms, Jim Ward 
— off to the side. Watch them!” 

On one flank Wolf Warbeau also 
watched, calculating the molten, flowing 
mood of the mob. He kept silent, waiting. 
He knew they relished this solitary 
challenge, as the Indians had savagely 
relished courage in the doomed. But they 
were not to be stopped by one man, nor 
by a hundred men. Wolf Warbeau waited. 

Allan looked for Logan Maury but 
could not find him. “Hold on! I’m not 
through!” He caught their attention. 
“I know you can shoot me down. You 
can shoot us both down. But the man 
that pulls trigger won’t live out that 
second. Look — look yonder, you Texans. 
There are men on top of those cars on 
the siding. You can look into gun 
muzzles all around you — look on the jail 
roof, the depot, every shelter and cover 
on the plaza. Do you want to fight those 
guns? They’re waiting for you. But no 
man goes near that jail!” 

“Easy, boy!” said Madden. “You can’t 
hold them. Get ready!” 

The mob stood fast. They began to 
feel the grim certainty in Allan’s warn- 
ing. They hesitated, and anger, a brutal, 
insensate anger, brewed in them. 

Then Allan caught a flash of Madden’s 
sudden movement out of the comer of 
an eye. Madden fired, just as a gunshot 
exploded to one side of the mob. Both 
Madden’s guns flamed. 

Several guns were answering then, to 
the side. Madden staggered, but his re- 
volvers continued their irrevocable ex- 
ecution. 

Allan saw one man standing behind 
his horse. The gear, and a glimpse of the 
face, told him. Wolf Warbeau! The 
Wolf’s six-shooter rested on the horse, 
aimed at Madden. 

Allan’s shot was automatic, fast, sure. 
He saw Warbeau go down. 

A horseman, cursing, leaped his animal 
at Allan. Allan threw himself aside, to 
earth, firing pointblank. A pistol barrel 
swung viciously, clipping his forehead. 
There was a vast confusion. 

And then the shooting ceased as sud- 
denly as it started, and there was the 
roaring of a mighty voice in an ex- 
tremity of wrath. 

“You fools, you imbeciles, you spawn 
of half-wits! Get back — back before I 
break your skulls! What are you all 
doing here? What damned nonsense is 
this?” 

Allan Harper, half kneeling, beheld an 
incredible apparition. It was Colonel 
Alexander Barlow, mounted, terrible and 
awesome in his giant stature. Standing 
erect in his saddle he faced the mob, 
pistol in hand. With him were a dozen 
other armed and mounted men — drovers 
and ranchers, the foremost Texas cattle- 
men in Orlando. 

A cowboy yelled, “They got a Texas 
boy in that jail, and we’re going to take 
him out, by God!” 

The colonel’s gaze sought him out. The 
colonel spurred his horse. The animal 
sped like a bullet into the mob, spilling 
men right and left. The cowboy turned 
to flee, but the colonel swung once and 
struck him down. 

Wheeling, the colonel roared, “You 
damned fools, do you know what you’re 
doing? Have you any idea? Shut up — 
I’ll answer! I’ll tell you what you’re 
doing. You’re starting a wholesale stam- 
pede! Have you no thought of the steers 
in those pens, or the herds close to town? 
You’re pulling down the house to save 
a damned rat. I have four herds in 
and around this town, and I’m not risk- 
ing them for any drunken blackguard!” 

An anxious voice tried to interrupt, 


but the colonel roared it down. “You — 
Doan Carter! Who started this? You, 
Jim Wilson — I’ll talk to you later! Peter- 
sen. Ashby. Malone. I’ll have an account- 
ing from all of you and find out who’s 
responsible for this. Scatter out of 
there!” 

The mob began to break. Like butter 
in the sun, it swam a little, trickled here 
and there, and then of a sudden was 
melting, disintegrating. The colonel’s 
companions singled out their own men 
for vitriolic attention. The gamblers and 
the floating element of trail-town ruf- 
fians could not stand alone; they broke 
and fled. The mob was suddenly non- 
existent, although the plaza was crowded 
with confused men. 

In the center of the scattered crowd 
there was a cleared circle. Allan Harper 
was there, erect and wiping blood from 
his eyes. Five others were there too, but 
they were flat on the earth, dusty and 
disheveled and blood-soaked. Four were 
still. The fifth stirred, crippled but very 
much alive. 

“Allan! Dammit all, Allan Harper!” 

“Madden!” Allan ran to the fallen 
figure. 

The machinery of government never 
ground so swiftly in the memory of Or- 
lando as in the ensuing hour. Allan had 
Judge Jones convene court, and the 
law spoke with emphasis and dispatch. 
Deputies, faring forth with his specific 
orders, brought in man after man, and 
the dry precise voice of the old man pro- 
nounced swift judgment. 

A large number were disarmed, fined, 
informed of the drastic punishment 
awaiting a second offense, and turned 
loose in a very sober state of mind. An- 
other group was summarily ordered to a 
corral near the depot which was pressed 
into service as a detention pen. These 
were to be loaded aboard the noon train, 
with grim orders not to return. 

The dragnet caught every ringleader 
on the Street but one. Logan Maury was 
not to be found. 

There was a reason for that. Logan 
Maury had no intention of abandoning 
his role of impartial intermediary be- 
tween the Street and the town, and 
while he fed fire to the flames of riot, 
he remained discreetly in one of the 
private rooms at the rear of the Buck 
and Wing. There he awaited reports 
from the field. 

The reports were soon forthcoming, 
and their import was stunning. He heard 
an account of the scene on the plaza 
from a cowed resort owner. He listened 
to further accounts of the fiasco from 
others, and he was informed of the 
descent of parties of grim townsmen, 
deputized to perform arrest, upon the 
hitherto inviolate precincts of Trail 
Street. Maury dismissed all but a few 
intimates, locked and bolted the room 
door. 

They sensed frustration and fury in 
the man, and tried to reason with him. 

“It ain’t as bad as it looks at first 
glance, Logan,” Carmody, the barman, 
told him. “You’ve still got the house here, 
and the boys still have the money to 
spend. Let the damned wheat come. Hell, 
there’ll be other towns!” 

But Maury was not thinking of the 
towns. He was thinking of the cities; of 
money, quick hard money; of Susan and 
the great world and the dreams he had 
ruthlessly dreamed. And he was think- 
ing of Ruby. 

Pacing the floor, he wheeled abruptly. 
“Get that Lee girl down here. I’ll get to 
the bottom of this.” 

They brought Ruby to him. She was 
quiet and pale. She looked Maury in the 
eye, and his scowl did not daunt her. 



“Somebody has given us the double- 
cross,” he told her. “The town wasn’t 
organized yesterday noon; after mid- 
night it was. Where did you go when 
you went walking last evening, Ruby?” 

She smiled, a little crookedly. “I went 
to see Susan Pritchard.” 

“Susan Pritchard?” A silence, and 
then, like a whiplash, “What did you say 
to her?” 

“I told her she was a fool. I told her 
I was your mistress:” 

Maury went livid. He sprang toward 
the girl and struck her across the face. 
Carmody came erect in his chair, then 
sank slowly back, the red veins in his 
cheeks vivid against a whiteness. 

“You two-bit turncoat!” Maury said. 
He called Ruby a litany of things shame- 
ful and unprintable. “So you’re the one 
responsible! What other lies did you 
tell?” 

“I told the truth, Logan Maury. Every- 
thing I could tell!” 

She sensed the import of the quick 
movement of his hand beneath his coat 
lapel. She sprang to the door; it was 
open, and she fled, slamming it behind 
her. She made for the stairs leading to 
the women’s rooms. 

Maury was delayed at the door by 
Carmody. He knocked the barman un- 
conscious with a blow of the pistol 
barrel. He charged outside, saw Ruby 
just disappearing on the stairs. 

Belle Pomeroy blocked his path. Half- 
way down she halted, a huge, formidable 
woman, one hand gripping the rail, the 
other planted against the wall. 

“You’ll murder no girl in my house, 
Logan Maury! Get back and cool off.” 

“Get out of my way!” Maury roared. 

“I won’t. You can’t touch that girl!” 

And then came a diversion. In the 
rear doorway of the place stood a vaguely 
familiar figure, a young man whose im- 
portance Logan Maury measured only 
by the .45 in his hand. 

“Come down here, Logan Maury!” the 
young man barked. “Come down here, 
by God, and let’s see you face it as well 
as you give it.” 

Maury did not come down; he fired 
two shots from the stairs. 

The young man staggered into the 
place and collapsed on the floor. 

Up front a man watching from the 
door yelled, “Here come the deputies! 
Light out of here, Maury!” 

For an instant Maury stood fixed on 
the stairs, breathing heavily. Then he 
said, “Tell them I’ll see them in court. 
I’m going after that man Harper, and 
I’ll get him, and after I get him I’m 
going to blow this town clean from its 
foundations.” 

He ran out into the alley just as the 
party of deputies was entering the front 
doorway. 

The deputies had been dispatched by 
Allan Harper with urgent orders. The 
elusiveness of Logan Maury was some- 
thing not to be overlooked, for until the 
man was scotched this day’s work was 
far from ended. The deputies were in- 
structed to search the house from room 
to room and not to come back without 
their prisoner. 

And brooding on that, Allan thought 
of Ruby and of young Joe. There was a 
debt he owed them both. This day was 
not yet over, and danger and death still 
stalked the town. He left the court 
abruptly and made for Trail Street. 

He and Maury met on the plaza. They 
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saw each other simultaneously. No word 
was spoken. Each man understood 
clearly. Their eyes were fixed each upon 
the other, and the hatred between them 
required no word. Death was the com- 
mon ground between them, and they ad- 
vanced upon death without a tremor. 

Maury moved first. His gun flashed 
clear, and the barrel leveled. 

The sound of Maury’s shot was 
drowned in a thunder that rolled over 
the plaza and over the town. Five bullets 
coursed and found their mark, and 
Logan Maury went to earth. He lay 
where he fell, his face in the dust, his 
gun free of the limp fingers. 

For a moment the world and time 
stood still. Allan looked at the .38, felt 
the heat from it, then began to eject the 
spent shells. He reloaded the cylinder, 
put the gun away, and was gone from 
the plaza. 

Young Joe was still clinging to life 
when Allan saw him a little later. He 
was in Ruby’s room on Ruby’s bed, and 
Ruby was with him, quiet, watchful, with 
a kind of dedication in her luminous 
eyes. Joe was white and still. 

“I got Doc Evans in time,” Ruby said. 
“He says he’ll pull through.” 

“Let him stay here,” Allan bade her. 
“You look after him.” 

“What else would I do?” she retorted. 
She went on, speaking with difficulty, 
“I reckon I ought to tell you. We’ll be 
getting married when he’s up and 
around.” 

“Ruby!” Allan took a deep breath. “I 
am glad. Did he actually ask you?” 

“He did not.” She smiled, a little 
proudly. “He doesn’t need to.” 

And Allan knew that life was right at 
last for Ruby. She had found her man. 

That morning Daniel Madden was in- 
stalled in one of the best rooms in the 
Old Chisholm House. There Doc Evans 
removed two bullets from his tough 
frame, and by nightfall he was able to 
pronounce the patient out of danger. Not 
until then was Allan able to visit him. 

“Well, they got me, boy, didn’t they?” 
Madden drawled in a thin voice. His 
serenity was unruffled. “I reckon they 
shot a little of the toughness out of me 
this time. I doubt I’m quite the asset 
to this town I was.” 

“That’s likely true,” Allan acknowl- 
edged. “They proved emphatically you 
can’t shoot it out with a whole mob 
single-handed. That’s a stiff blow to your 
reputation.” 

Madden smiled. “It’s up to you now, 
boy. You’re the only law and order on 
its feet in Orlando. You be careful!” 

“I’ve got the easiest job this side of 
Boston Common,” Allan assured him. 
‘Trail Street this minute Ls quiet as a 
church. I looked it over and didn’t see 
a single six-shooter in sight.” 

Madden stared up at the white ceiling. 
“In view of these present circumstances, 
I reckon I’ll have to take you into my 
confidence in a certain matter.” 

"Go right ahead.” 

"Well, first of all, I must confess that 
my only employer is not the city of Or- 
lando. i had another job when I came 
here. I’ve still got it. Privately and ex- 
clusively between us. I’m working for the 
Kansas and Colorado Railroad Company. 
I'm on the pay roll of the general freight 
and passenger agent’s office. I’m a repre- 
sentative of that office sent here to ob- 
serve the situation, raise the general 
moral tone locally and see what can be 
done to increase company business.” 

“I thought the mayor sent for you.” 

“So he did. I was working for the 
company. I was an armed guard and 
general trouble-shooter, and felt satisfied 
with the job. But when I mentioned to 


my boss, John Savage, that Orlando was 
bidding for my services, he told me to 
accept. My salary would go on, and I 
could work here as city marshal as long 
as the situation required.” 

4 What obligations do you owe the 
company?” 

“None — except the identical obligations 
I owed the city.” 

“Well, then, I reckon there’s no cause 
to take exception.” 

Madden tried to laugh, almost suc- 
ceeded. “I’m not through yet. I became 
interested in this two-sided job of mine; 
it opened up things I hadmever before 
bothered to consider. You’re one of them. 
My office in K.C. looked for reports from 
me by wire. I took the liberty of looking 
into the future and making a few sug- 
gestions. I wired them the cattle trade 
wouldn’t last. I suggested that they build 
a lot of sidings and loading pens out 
west of here where they’ve pushed the 
railroad this summer.” 

“What did they say?” 

“They didn’t comment. They just 
wired back for more information. So I 
told them about your wheat.” 

A thrill stole along Allan’s frame. 
Madden went on, * I don’t know what 
they can do about it, but it won’t hurt 
to let them know there may be something 
to turn to when the cattle are gone. 
They want settlers; they’ve got plenty 
of land to sell along the right of way, 
and they need buyers. I gave them an 
idea of what you have in mind and what 
you saw at that fellow Ferguson’s place. 
They were interested. I had a wire from 
the company’s general land agent inquir- 
ing about your standing and reputation.” 

Allan got up and walked to the win- 
dow. “What would they do about it if 
they were convinced?” 

“That I can’t say. The trouble is 
there’s so little money in this country. 
I had to tell them the situation and dis 
appoint them with the information that 
you were honest, ambitious and right 
willing — but broke.” 

“What was the last word from them?’ 
“Late yesterday. You’ll find it in my 
coat there on the chair. Read it.” 

Allan took out the yellow paper with 
a scrawl of penciled words. 

Strongly urge you forget wheat 
and concentrate on dangerous situa- 
tion described most important to all 
that quiet be maintained keep us 
advised of developments 

J. H. Savage 

Allan refolded the paper and put it 
away. His face was impassive. 

Madden said, “Don’t worry, son. It’ll 
work out. I made the doc take down a 
telegram before he started cutting at me, 
to be sure of getting off word of this 
morning’s work. I’ll make you a reputa- 
tion, anyway.” 

“Thanks,” said Allan. “I wish you could 
borrow some money on it for me.” 

“I’ve seen stranger things!” 

Allan smiled ruefully. “Some day, 
whether I have anything to do with it 
or not, you’ll see the strangest thing of 
a lifetime out here, Madden.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Wheat all around Orlando so far that 
you won’t pass through it in a day’s rid- 
ing on the fastest horse.” 

Madden tried again to laugh. “I know 
a stranger thing still that’s no dream 
but a kind of nightmare.” 

"What could that be?” 

“Dan Madden planting a section of 
your damned wheat! You’ll soon have me 
down with the contagion of it.” 

A wiry, elderly man on the porch of 
the hotel rose from his chair just as Al- 
lan was leaving and called his name. 
Allan glanced at the stranger, then 
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leaped to shake the leathery old hand. 

“Pop Golden! By the Almighty, I'm 
glad to see you!” 

“I reckoned you would be. I heard 
you were upstairs visiting, so I waited 
for you.” 

“We’ll go inside and . have a drink. 
The sight of you makes me thirsty, and 
chiefly for news.” 

The spry old man chuckled and accom- 
panied Allan to the bar. 

Pop Golden’s story was quickly told. 
The herd was on its way. He had ordered 
it to cut clear around Orlando and pro- 
ceed north without visiting the town. 

“All I been hearing this summer about 
Orlando is trouble. I been playing in 
enough bad luck, so I skipped the 
town. After I had that talk with 
you, I kept on going north, and r— 
I made a deal up near Laramie. I 
sold the herd clean as a whistle, 
subject only to good delivery, and 
I calculate the water and grass to 
northward will take care of that. 

I reckon I’ll have a draft for you 
about the middle of September, and 
I don’t expect it’ll rile you any.” 

Allan laughed. There was a 
warmth in his soul — the feeling 
less of profit than of confirmation 
of a man’s earnest judgment. 

There was that warmth, but there 
was along with it an inescapable 
regret. There would be money, but 
it came too late for the realization 
of a dream. 

Later in the evening Allan went 
to the Pritchard home. He found 
the sheriff improving rapidly, 
buoyed up by the day’s triumph. 

After a short talk with Pritchard, 

Allan looked for Susan, and find- 
ing her alone, joined her. 

Susan was weary from her long 
and anxious vigil, and for once her 
hands were motionless. There was 
a strange mood on her, an air of 
calm decision, of peace, as if a 
storm of harried thought and in- 
security were ended and the shelter 
of a harbor gained, without regret 
or doubt or misgiving. 

There was not even yet, however, 
complete freedom from misgiving 
in Allan. He watched her. 

“Susan,” he said, “you once 
told me that if you could see the 
law prevail in Orlando, you’d re- 
consider. I reckon you saw the law 
in Orlando this morning.” 

“I did,” she acknowledged. “I 
myself helped bring it.” 

“You did. It was a splendid 
thing to do, Susie; an inspired 
thing. That’s why you’re needed 
here, so badly needed. Do you 
see that?” 

“It’s past. I did it, and it won’t 
need doing again.” 

“It will, in a thousand ways,” *— 
he insisted. “These prairie women 
need someone to show them a 
better way of life. You can do it. There 
are the children and the schools and 
the churches and the women’s work 
that will increase steadily as this town 
and country grow.” 

“It still seems a man’s country, Allan.” 

“It isn’t. There’s the secret of it!” He 
talked with conviction. “Peace is not the 
reward of fighting, it’s the end of build- 
ing. It needs more than the force of 
arms; it needs the force of right doing, 
of patience and understanding, of charity 
and persistence. We men alone can’t 
supply all that. Susan, do you think you 
can leave Orlando in her need?” 

She sat very still. “You understand — 
I can’t leave my father now, don’t you?” 

“I do, and that’s duty. It’s your heart 
I’m talking to.” 
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So softly that he barely heard, she 
said, “I’m staying, Allan.” 

He got up and went to stand beside 
her, a hand on her shoulder. “You mean 
— with me, Susan?” 

She sighed, leaning toward him until 
her cheek came to rest against his hand. 
“I’ve learned something, Allan,” she said. 
“I hated this country. It was cruel to 
me and mine and all I knew. I wanted 
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to take away from it all those I loved, 
and I tried hard. I wanted you to leave. 
I reckon more than half my interest in 
Logan Maury was just a woman’s wiles. 
And yet I don’t know what I expected to 
find wherever else I went. I’ve been too 
long away. In the shock and trial of the 
last few days, I came to realize that there 
is no true peace anywhere; that the way 
of life is struggle, and more struggle, 
and the only defeat lies in quitting. I 
realized that your wheat man up North 
was struggling and winning his fight, 
winning the land, winning a victory 
greater than peace.” 

“It’s the kind of struggle we can win 
together, Susie.” 

“I want to, Allan. It’s something like 
— it must be like loving and tending one’s 


own child. I gave something, I did some- 
thing, both for Orlando and for you, 
and now a great many things are sud- 
denly terribly precious.” 

Allan put his arms about her. 

She was not finished; she went on, “I 
realized, Allan, that instead of taking 
men from this country it was my job to 
stay and give men to this land ... big 
men, like you ... to hold the land for- 
ever.” 

They were in each other’s arms, happy 
and at peace. 

There was a light, almost timid knock- 
ing at the door. 

Allan sprang up, instantly alert. Susan 
went to the door. 

A young man stood in the lamp- 
light. “Is the sheriff here?” He 
stuttered a little, and added, “I’m 
right sorry, ma’am — I mean Mr. 
Harper. I was told he’d be here.” 

Allan came forward. “I’m here, 
Tom.” 

Tom was a youth who worked in 
the Old Chisholm House. He thrust 
an envelope at Allan. “It’s from 
Marshal Dan Madden. He got a 
telegram and wants you to see it. 
He asked me to find you.” 

Allan thanked him, and the 
youth departed. Allan read the 
telegram twice. 

“Susie!” he said. “Susie, the gen- 
eral passenger and freight agent of 
the railroad is going to back our 
play! He’s coming out here to see 
it for himself.” 

“I don’t understand, Allan.” 

“Susie, it means money! Credit 
and equipment and men. We’ll 
plant our wheat this fall on all the 
land I’ve got or can lay hands on ! ” 

She stared at him, peered at the 
telegram. “But why should they?” 

“Sheer self-interest, girl! It’s the 
end to their own troubles. We’ve 
given them peace and order — we 
can give them a harvest of wheat, 
and they want it as quickly as 
they can get it. They’d spend a 
fortune to have a field of wheat 
right here in Orlando now to show 
people, to tell the world about. 
It would be worth millions to the 
railroad. The trail is going; the rail- 
roads will move it west. They’ve 
got to have something else — wheat, 
and the people to raise it.” 

Susan looked at him. “Allan, if. 
they’ll do this, there’s something 
else they’d do.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Why should they wait till sum- 
mer to show people a crop? Let 
them show one now. Let them buy 
Mr. Ferguson’s harvest. Let them 
bring it here and put shocks of it 
all up and down Trail Street, all 
around the depot, in every store 
— window. They can do that, can’t 
they? Let’s decorate every house 
and dress up the town!” 

“Susie ! ” It was almost a yell. “It’ll stun 
them. It’ll stampede the town. It’ll start 
a boom, sure as you’re born! I’ll bet 
good bottomland will pass fifty dollars 
an acre inside a month.” 

He opened his arms, and she came to 
him. She looked up into his eyes, smil- 
ing, happy, proud of him. “Together 
always, Allan? I’m so happy!” 

“Together, pardner. With you I could 
do anything. We could lick all Texas.” 

“Kansas is big enough for me.” 

“For us and a hundred thousand 
others, Susie!” 

And he thought of the rolling empty 
prairie and was suddenly dazzled by a 
golden rustling glory creeping surely over 
it as far as the setting sun. 

The End 
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all whiskey. Just watch the amount and see 
how long it lasts. See what kind of whiskey 
you’re getting for your money. 

WHAT IS BEAD? First of all, it’s the head 
of bubbles that forms on the surface of whis- 
key when the bottle is shaken. The amount 
of "bead” and the time it lasts constitute the 
"bead test.” 
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